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the versatile hands 
of an 
industrial giant 


These hands are equally at ease 
turning out 70,000-ton tankers 
or complete hydroelectric power plants, 
steel girders or turbines, 
cement-making machines or locomotives. 
These are the collective hands 
of 10,000 Kawasaki employees 


working together to provide ships and machinery — 


indispensable to world industry. 


See Kawasaki's products on display in Booths 
Nos. 2109-2113, 2132-2136 at the Japan International 
Trade Fair in -Osoka from April 12-27. 


88 years of engineering experience 


KOBE, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS: “DOCKYARD KOBE” 


‘ 


\8\ KAWASAKI DOCKYARD CO., LTD. 


oe 
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NOW PAN AMERICAN OFFERS YOU 








A NEW 
LOW THRIFT FARE 


Take your choice of four wonderful ways 
to the U.S.A. on more flights weekly 
than any other airline 


Econemy-class Thrift Fares: This brand-new service for 
the lowest normal year-’round fare starts April Ist.t 
Paris to New York, for example, is only $489.60 round 
trip. Yet Pan American offers you the finest, most mod- 
ern equipment—like the famous ‘‘Super-7’’ Clippers*, 
holders of over 20 transatlantic speed records, and the 
same highly trained, pleasantly courteous crews. Pan 
American will offer as many as 47 economy-class flights 
a week to choose from. Full 44-pound luggage allow- 
ance—complimentary sandwiches and light beverages 
served at your seat. 


Tourist Service: The Rainbow, world’s most popular 
tourist service. Everything you could wish in the way 
of courteous service, marked by the little extra touches 
that make Pan American the choice of experienced 
travelers, Rainbow service couples an outstanding cui- 
sine, plus a choice of wine at modest cost, with personal 
attention that is as unique as Pan American’s record of 
over 65,000 transatlantic flights. 


First-class President Service: This is where the fine art 
of pleasing the passenger reaches a gracious high. Fabu- 
lous meals by Maxim’s of Paris with vintage wines 
and champagne set the standards for this traditionally 
fine service—the most popular first-class service of 

all. Extra-wide, extra-long, foam-soft seats for every- 
one. Spacious berths, private President Staterooms 

are available at a surcharge. 


Deluxe President Service: Pan American has re- 
served its all-first-class double-decked Stratocruisers 
for this outstanding air service to the U. S. A. Two 


separate decks—one for the main deck, one for an 


exclusive cocktail lounge—give you plenty of room to 


roam around high over the Atlantic. You'll enjoy the 
comfort of Pan American’s original Sleeperette* service 
or a cloud-soft berth. And for the ultimate in air-borne 
luxury, ask for The President Special—the world’s most 
luxurious air service by far. Sumptuous 7-course meals 
by Maxim’s . . . extra cabin attendants . . . limited 
passenger list. 


The priceless advantage of Pan American’s unequalled 
experience is yours on every flight no matter what your 
choice of service. No other way can offer you the 
relaxation that comes with knowing you are aboard the 
only airline with over 65,000 transatlantic crossings. 
Don’t settle for less, call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American—800 offices around the world. 


*Trade-Marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


tSubject to Government approvals 








No other airline offers so many flights a week to so many 
convenient U.S. gateway cities. 


PAN AMERICAN 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Do you get 
a kick out of 
your desk? 


A kick of inspiration— 

that comes to those who work in 
really well-planned offices? 

Or a smart crack across the shins— 
because you forgot to sit the 
special, twisted way in that desk? 
If all’s not well, ring Catesbys 
Contracts at Museum 7777 

(a letter, if you’re abroad). 

They'll put things right—make 

the office the right shape, decorate 
it, put a new carpet here, more 
chairs there, and replace that 

desk with a new one that’s almost 
a second secretary. Time and cost? 
Quick and low! You'll soon make 
both up in that spanking new 
office, where work’s a pleasure 
and profits are, somehow, 

easier to coax. 





interior building and furnishing by 


Catesbys 
CON TRACTS 


CATESBYS CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 
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DEVELOPING OUR RESOURCES 


Inco climbs higher 


NICKEL 


INTO THE SKY at Copper Cliff, Ontario, climbs a 
great chimney, 637 feet high. It is a landmark and 
a symbol: a landmark in metallurgical progress, a 
symbol of the tremendous effort being made by the 
Inco-Mond organisation to produce still more nickel at 
an economic price for those who need it. This chimney 
is part of Inco’s huge new plant for recovering iron from 
nickel ores not formerly classed as commercial. To obtain 
nickel from them, large quantities of iron had to be elim- 
inated and nickel smelting capacity was heavily burdened. 
The iron, moreover, went to waste on the slag heap. Now, after 
many years of research, Inco have pioneered a new process. The 
first unit alone will produce 250,000 tons per year of high-grade 
iron ore for the steel industry, while also recovering the nickel from 
an ore which can now be worked economically. So, once again, 
Inco’s policy of developing aii their resources, ensuring maximum 
utilization of their ores, is giving more nickel to industry. If you are 
interested in nickel, ask for *Inco-Mond Magazine’, free on request. 


INCO-MOND 


wo, NICKEL @ 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE - MILLBANK - LONDON - SWI 


Affiliate of The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited 


TGA MPI2 
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Nearly 2,000,000 of our Vouchers 

are used every month in more than 
4,000 catering establishments in London 
and the Provinces. 


Employees want them and the cost 

to you 1s negligible. We have a booklet 
fully explaining our Service, gladly 

sent on request. 


WHEREVER LUNCHEON VOUCHERS ARE 
ACCEPTED—OURS ARE WELCOMED. 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Fheon Vouchers Limited 


LUNCHEON VOUCHER 
VALID FOR 


SMe 


(THREE SHILLINGS) 
Only valid for the purchase of bona ide luncheon—NOT valid fer 
sicoholic beverages. tobacco, confectionery, etc. 


s offices 
eee ane ene — 






~ Luncheon Vouchers Limited, Saxone House, 74a Regent St, London, W.1. telephones REGent $711 


This iz 


The Monroe AP—the all purpose 
calculator which meets the figuring 
needs of most normal businesses. 

What the camera cannot reveal is the 
service that operates before, during and 
after the installation of your machine. 
Yet this, when you come to mechanise 
your business figuring, is clearly of 
paramount importance. With Monroe 
you can bank on getting the best advice 
in choosing and using your machine, and 
the most efficient and reliable 
maintenance service that the industry 
has to offer. 





* 


Monroe Calculators range from the 

simple, hand-operated LN 160 to the 

fully automatic Duplex 88N. Illustrated 
above is the ‘middleweight’ of the range— 
the all-purpose Monroe LA 7-160. Among 


the eighteen models is one that was For further particulars please write or telephone: 


Specifically designed to meet requirements MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Such as yours. 


BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. COVENT GARDEN 0211 








ee 2 
Photograph by courtesy of Lilliput Ma 


gazine 
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JUST LIKE THE IMPACT YOU GET WITH ATV 


{ } 
| A | 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LTD. 
PROGRAMME COMPANY 
FOR THE WEEKEND IN LONDON 
AND WEEKDAYS IN THE MIDLANDS 


Are you looking for an immediate sales increase? 


On television, there’s no such thing as a casual 
glance. 

How could there be—when your message has 
a solus position every time? When you can use 
all the techniques of sound and vision to bring 
it to life? 

That’s why televisionis the medium for impact. 

You can hear that impact in the jingles the 
children sing in the street. You can see it when 
you watch a housewife insist on a TV-advertised 
brand when she’s shopping. You can prove it 


by the immediately rising sales curves of ATV 
clients. 


When you advertise on ATV, you can reach 
more than 5 million people in London and 
3 million in the Midlands—Britain’s two richest 
areas. And you get concentrated audience atten- 
tion—because of ATV’s excellent program- 
ming. What is more, with ATV’s closely 
segmented rate card, you can pin-point pre- 
cisely the audience you need for your product. 

You can budget your campaign well ahead, 
too, because ATV’s rates are stabilized, despite 
the ever-increasing audiences! If you would 
like to know more details, ring us up and we'd 
be glad to have a chat. 


LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. CHAncery 4488. BIRMINGHAM: Herbert House,71 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Central 5191 
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standard 
joinery 


structural steelwork 
wire fencing and chain link 
fencing and gates 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD - 





NORWICH - 


LONDON 







BIRMINGHAM 
AP|BP26 


The first 
£10,000 


UCCESSFUL men admit that the 
S great problem in becoming rich 
is to amass the first £10,000. The rest 
is relatively easy. We are not going to 
suggest that if you take the Manchester 
Guardian it will prove a first step to- 
wards getting-rich-quick. But it will 
certainly keep you well-informed on 
the Money Market and on affairs 


financial. 


Excellent as are the City Page and 
Industrial Notes in the Manchester 
Guardian, they are only a part of the 
reason for reading it. Men of. affairs 
will get from the other columns of the 
Manchester Guardian a remarkably 
accurate and clear picture of the whole 
world-situation. 

Do not be deceived by a certain 
homespun appearance of the Manchester 
Guardian. In its quiet and unassuming 
way it is becoming increasingly the 
newspaper which commands the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people in all countries. 
It is quoted with respect by many 
overseas papers. Dwelling somewhat 
apart from the ruthless race for huge 
circulation, the Manchester Guardian 
realises that strength does not lie in 
numbers alone. 
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DUNLOP TUBELESS 


The tyre chosen by the majority-of British car 
manufacturers to give you more confident motoring. 


with Science, 
Accuracy and 
Experience 


Even though thousands of tyres are made at Fort Dunlop every 
day, they are not mass produced. Every Dunlop tyre is indi- 
vidually built. It is the work of experts — working as a team and 
supported by the most modern machinery, materials and 
methods. Every Dunlop tyre is built to give you a high standard 


of performance in terms of mileage, safety and comfort, in fact, 
complete confidence to meet every driving condition. 





1 UNL 0 Pp built better to last longer! 
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- They build durability 
at Fort Dunlop 








100,000 times larger than life 


This electron microscope gets to the heart of things. 
A spectmen of carbon black for instance, can be 
magnified a hundred thousand times, so that :its 
part im making tyres wear-resisting can be studied 
more closely. 





on/s38 
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IT must | 
do something 
about this noise! 
Rid your office of noise and introduce an atmosphere of quiet efficiency. 
Stop noise bouncing off hard ceilings and walls. There is no need to tolerate 
this curse of the modern age, for within the range of Armstrong Acoustical 


materials lies a solution to your problem. 
Get your secretary to send for full details of 


(Aymstrong ACOUSTICS 


Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd., Acoustics Department, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Colindale 7080. 





Bringing 
new life 
to 
Southern 


Southern Italy, overpopulated, its soil eroded and 
impoverished by endless cultivations, is by European 
standards an acutely ‘depressed’ area. One reason for 
this is its isolation from the rest of Italy. In such rough, 
mountainous country communications are difficult. 
Recently a ten-year development plan for the South, 
including land reclamation and the building of roads, 
railways and aqueducts, has been undertaken at the 
expense of the Italian Government. This will attract 
investment capital and bring new life to the land, 
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raising the standard of living in an area where over 50% 
of the male population are unemployed. An important 
part of this development project is the doubling of the 
railway track for more than 80 miles between Battipaglia 
near Salerno, and Villa San Giovanni in the ‘toe’ of 
Italy. Atlas Copco compressed air equipment and 
Sandvik Coromant drill steels are being widely used in 
the construction of tunnels, bridges, viaducts and tracks 
for this vital new communication system — and also in 
new water power projects for the South. 


Sculpture by compressed air 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the 
means for all its many applications. Atlas Copco pneumatic 
tools have been designed especially for stone carving and 


are used with great success by sculptors in Sweden. They 


enable faster work to be done and facilitate the carving of 


very hard stone, which would be difficult to work by hand. 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for 
the manufacture of compressed air equipment and its 
distribution and servicing in 90 countries throughout 
the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 


Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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A Summit for Two? 


HEN Sir Winston Churchill said at Edinburgh in February, 

\ X 1950, that “it is not easy to see how things could be worsened 

by a parley at the summit,” he was looking back to the wartime 
relationship between the leaders of the three great belligerent nations. 
It stuck in his mind (as he has often related) how he had foreseen the 
consequences for the world if the war alliance fell asunder into hostile 
camps ; what he had predicted to Stalin in a famous telegram in 1945 had 
come to pass within five years “ with horrible exactitude.” His surmise 
then that it would be worth while to bring the great men together 
again has been a major, if intermittent, theme of world politics in the 
eight years since he uttered it at Edinburgh. The pretentious fiasco at 
Geneva in 1955 has not deprived the word “ summit ” of its magic. 

From what is known of it, this week’s exchange between Washington 
and Moscow has not brought a new summit meeting any nearer or 
enhanced the hopes that it will come to anything if it is held. Moscow 
has agreed that the foreign ministers should meet first, as the western 
governments wished, though they did not insist. But at the same time 
the Russians have proposed to increase the foreign ministers’ numbers 
and restrict their scope to an extent that has made Mr Dulles declare 
gloomily that the United States government will not take part if the 
summit meeting is to be a “ hoax” or a mere “ spectacle.” 

It appears clearly enough by now that the Russians, though they do 
want a meeting of heads of government, do not want to go on with the 
series of meetings of three (Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam) or four (Geneva) 
that were based—first in reality, later by convention—on the war alliance. 
Moscow’s 1958 model marks a clean break with the four-power system. 
Soviet client governments and neutral or uncommitted governments 
are to be brought into the circle, together with one or more additional 
Nato countries—but not Germany, the next in importance ; the Russians 
are leaving Bonn in no doubt that a west German face at an east-west 
conference would be matched by an east German face. By themselves 
proposing Italy for the western team they are reminding Bonn of the 
veto which they still hold over Germany’s re-entry into great power 
diplomacy in any full sense. Courteously, they concede to the United 
States a similar veto over Peking. But if great powers are to be omitted, 
while small powers are brought in as clients and other small powers 
are brought in at random because they are out of the game, how effective 
a meeting does this promise to be ? The time seems appropriate to 
remember where the idea of a summit meeting started and what it means. 

The meetings of Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill differed in two ways 
from the pseudo-summit of today’s prospect. Its three members, all 
wielding extraordinary power in countries mobilised for war, were 
together able to make their will effective anywhere. Their meetings were 
held to concert the prosecution of a purpose of overriding importance 
which they shared. By 1950, when Sir Winston Churchill revived the 
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idea, it was, as it is still, for a quite different end: the 
removal or reduction of acute causes of conflict between 
two groups of powers, each having a single pre- 
dominantly powerful member, with the hostility 
between these two being alone sufficient to prevent 
any easing of the world tension. 

Essentially, all the others but these two will be 
guests at the top table. They can make a real contribu- 
tion if and when the two hosts have got on terms on 
which they can talk seriously with each other ; but it is 
very doubtful whether any of them—even Britain— 
can make any appreciable contribution before that. If 
there is to be a meeting—as still seems likely, and it 
may even be held, as the Russians have suggested, in 
the United States—is it too late to return to the realities 
and hold it between Russia and America alone ? This 


By Alternative Vote 
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is nowadays the only true “ parley at the summit.” 

To stay away would be a political sacrifice for those 
prime ministers with enough power or prestige, or well 
enough placed in the lottery, to have a chance of a 
ticket. But it might be a sacrifice worth making. If 
Mr Macmillan were to make it first, by proposing to 
the Americans that they should meet the Russians 
alone, then—probably only then—it would become 
possible to cut through the protocol. Otherwise, polite- 
ness threatens to swell the meeting into a new forum 
of political warfare where artificial topics would be 
discussed and forms of agreement chosen, as at Geneva, 
for their lack of meaning. A summit conference of 
two would have only very narrow and limited chances 
of success; but the winning number, if it came up, 
would at least be worth something. 


1958 


A simple two-clause Act would enable the people to 
register their real wishes at the next election. 
Why do the Conservatives do nothing about it? 


tive party over the reviving Liberal vote is that 

there has been no mention (or hardly any) of the 
simple and obvious way out of the party’s dilemma. 
The party leaders clearly do not know whether to curse 
the Liberals or to cozen them. It is an article of faith 
for every good Conservative that the Liberal voter, if 
he has to choose between a Tory and a Labour govern- 
ment, will overwhelmingly prefer to “‘ keep the socialists 
out.” But by persisting in voting for his own candidate, 
the wretch threatens to “ split the anti-socialist vote ” 
and install Mr Gaitskell in office on a minority vote. 
What should the Tories do about it ? Declare war on 
the Liberals and deprive them of all but one of their 
remaining seats in the House of Commons ? Or try 
once again to make a “ pact ” with them ? 

The simple and obvious way out of the dilemma is 
to enact the Alternative Vote. It must be said at once 
that the Alternative Vote is not at all the same thing 
as Proportional Representation (sometimes more tech- 
nically described as the single transferable vote). PR 
is what the Liberals themselves want, because it would 
give all small parties a representation in Parliament 
exactly proportional to their vote in the country. For 
exactly the same reason—its encouragement of small 
parties—most other people in this country regard PR as 
dangerous and undesirable. In any case, it would be a 
very complicated system involving a complete re- 
drawing of the constituency map to produce gigantic 
districts with several members each. PR is not practical 
politics in Britain. 

The Alternative Vote is a much simpler suggestion. 
Indeed, it could be enacted by a two-clause Act. The 


TT" oddest thing about the furore in the Conserva- 


first clause would say that, wherever there are more than 
two candidates, the elector, in marking his ballot-paper, 
should be invited, not simply to put X against the man 
of his choice, but to put 1 and 2 against his first and 
second choices. If he persisted, for old time’s sake, in 
marking a single cross, it should be counted as a first 
choice. The second clause of the Act would say that 
the first choices should be counted first, and if any 
candidate received a clear majority of them, he should 
be declared elected forthwith. But if nobody had a 
clear majority, all the candidates save the top two 
should be eliminated, and their votes should be re- 
distributed according to the second preferences marked 
on them. This would give somebody a clear majority 
and he would be duly elected. Those are the only 
changes that would be necessary. 

How would this work ? Let us apply it to the Roch- 
dale figures, which were as follows : 


N° “sikoncicaciaiuntientvoween 22,133 
ED haisissanntaaion ta vnnaiitilaaits 17,603 
COMMERONNINC oi. ig csecdeceseeeds 9,827 


The result is that Mr McCann now sits in the House 
of Commons as the member for Rochdale, although 
55 per cent of the electors voting expressed a preference 
for someone else. But would they have preferred some 
one other person ? That is what nobody knows, under 
the present system. But suppose that the 9,827 voters 
who wanted to see the Conservative elected had been 
able to express a second preference, to be used only in 
the event (as indeed happened) that Mr Parkinson had 
no chance. It seems reasonable to suppose that, out of 
every ten Conservatives in Rochdale, at least seven 
would, in those circumstances, have preferred Mr 
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Kennedy, the Liberal, to the Labour candidate, while 
only one would have given his second preference to 
Labour (the missing two can be assumed to be the 
party stalwarts who will not give even a second 
preference to anyone else). Under the Alternative Vote, 
6,879 of the Conservative votes would have been 
transferred to the Liberal and 983 to the Socialist, and 
the final result would have been: 
Liberal 
BUN Chiskacssdadadsasceukoneame 23,116 
and Mr Kennedy would then have been elected. 

The fact that this result would, in this instance, have 
“dished the socialists” does not prove that it would 
be a good electoral system. But one may guess that it 
might have represented the real state of feeling in Roch- 
dale more accurately than the actual result. 


HAT would be the effect if it were applied 
throughout the country ? The Liberals would 
be encouraged to put up candidates in a large number 
of constituencies, and since it could no longer be said 
that a vote for a. Liberal is a vote wasted, it might be 
that they would attract more votes than they will under 
the present system. What cannot be calculated, and 
can only be guessed, is (a) how many of these Liberals 
would get into the second place (or even the first) on 
the first round, and therefore be in a position to benefit 
from the transfer of second preferences, and (b) how 
the Liberal voters’ second preferences, when the Liberal 
was at the bottom of the poll, would divide between 
the two larger parties. One may guess, in answer to the 
first question, that about a couple of dozen Liberals 
would be elected. It could hardly be more—next time, 
though the numbers might grow at subsequent general 
elections. As for the second question, the Tories may 
be right in thinking that a majority of Liberal voters 
would prefer a Tory to a Labour government—though 
the majority might very well be much smaller than they 
suppose, and the Liberal preference is likely to be 
different in different parts of the country. 

At the. next general election, then, the Alternative 
Vote would probably work against Labour. For this 
reason, there is no doubt that the Labour party would 
scream with rage if it were seriously proposed. But the 
essential fact is this: that it would cheat Labour of 
office only if there is a majority of the country that 
would really prefer to keep Labour out. It would not 
obstruct a real majority, only an accidental result. It 
would enable the people to express their real wishes, 
not to have them distorted. 

From the abstract point of view, that surely would 
be an improvement. There are not simply two broad 
points of view among the British people, however much 
the electoral system may pretend that there are—and 
however desirable it is that the House of Commons 
should be simply divided between Government and 
Opposition. There is a great block of Conservative 
opinion and a great block of Labour opinion. And in 
between there is another great block of opinion (at the 
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moment, by all the signs, larger than for a long time), 
which may not be positively Liberal—it is so hard 
nowadays to know what that means—but is certainly 
neither Conservative nor Labour. To the plea that this 
middle block should have some way of expressing itself, 
it is no sort of an answer to talk about the dangers of 
splinter parties. 

But political questions are not decided by the 
abstract point of view. They depend upon the wishes of 
organised interests, and there will be no change in the 
British electoral system until one or other of the two 
large parties decides to make it. Here we come back 
to the starting point. How very odd it is that the 
Conservatives have never paid any attention to the 
Alternative Vote. It would seem to give them every- 
thing they say they want—a mechanism by which the 
Tory-preferring middle vote would not be “ wasted,” 
at the price of a few seats for the Liberals (most of 
which would otherwise probably go to Labouir), and an 
assurance that thumping Labour majorities in the House 
of Commons will not again be built on a minority 
Labour vote in the country. (It should be remembered 
that Labour at its highest point, in 1945, only received 
just over 48 per cent of the total vote.) 

All this they would have for a single two-clause Act. 
Why do they show no interest ? Because they really are 
the stupid party ? Or because they are not really nearly 
as much interested in saving the country from socialism 
as in the chance of undeservedly large majorities for 
themselves every other time ? If it is the latter, then 
Liberals and other elements of the floating vote will 
know what to do with appeals to their patriotism. 


The Economist 


MARCH 6, 1858 


NEW MEN, OLD POLICIES 


The Tory party have come into power, but the Tory 
q policy has not come into power with them. While 

the leaders of the old country party were in Opposi- 
tion, the old Tory policy still glimmered occasionally, 
though feebly, in their speeches ; but now it seems wholly 
to have expired. Lord Derby had, in fact, no “‘ statement ”’ 
to make on Monday night—he had onfy to intimate that 
his Cabinet are quite content to adopt the policy of their 
predecessors, . . . Seeing a set of statesmen who uniformly 
object to everything which another set of statesmen 
attempt, the English people naturally conceive that some 
deep-rooted difference of principle and divergence of 
judgment must be at the foundation of this uniform 
hostility. There is a vague idea that in the Opposi- 
tion ranks there exists a completely different conception 
of the politics of the day which has no fair trial. 
... But now it is evident that if there be such a 
radical difference of principle between any parties in the 
Houses of Parliament at all, it is not between the Liberals 
and the Tories ... the Tory party have now distinctly 
admitted that all their objections have been the objections 
of professional critics not of involuntary antagonists—and 
that when set to organise the administration of public 
affairs for themselves, they have nothing different to 
suggest. 








A friendly North Africa has hitherto provided 
_ Nato with a useful line of communication 
eastward. Must this asset disappear ? 


T is said that the only smile to be seen in Paris 

I or Tunis is worn by Mr Robert Murphy, the 

American diplomat now on the go between the 

two capitals, proffering Anglo-American “ good offices.” 
All other faces are either defiant or perplexed. 

At the Tunisian end, he meets men baulked by the 
Algerian war of the chance to build the modern show- 
place they felt capable of creating, and insistent that 
he must press France on the Algerian question, as 
well as handling the immediate issues on which Tunisia 
is at odds with the French government—French bases, 
the Algerian frontier, the expulsion of Frenchmen. 
At the French end the main requirement of most of 
his interlocutors is the other way about. The Gaillard 
government, beset by critics and rent by fissures, wants 
him to limit his good offices as narrowly as possible. 
It seems indeed to shun action of any kind, even in 
Tunisia ; it is acting as if paralysed by a triple cross 
fire—that of generals adjuring it to inflict no further 
withdrawals on a much-tried army, that of ultras exhort- 
ing it to send another 80,000 men to Algeria, and that 


of financiers pointing out that France is now on an. 


international overdraft, granted on conditions which 
preclude any such military expenditure. To whom 
ought Mr Murphy to pay more heed ? To M. Bour- 
guiba, saying that 
Algeria is the hard 
core of all Tunisia’s 
ills, or to the French 
Minister of Defence 
—M. Chaban- 
Delmas—saying that 
France will go on 
strike within Nato if 
the United States does 
not keep in step with 
it in North Africa ? 

Who would choose, if he could avoid it, to enter 
this Franco-Tunisian hotbed of resentment, suspicion, 
hopes dashed and wounded pride ? The United States 
and British governments have sent their men in not 
from any love of intrusion, or out of any wish to 
usurp functions from France, but because they 
see international implications that have begun to 
escape angry French generals and weak French 
ministers. 

It is important to remember that all Frenchmen 
see the Mediterranean from an angle of vision that is 
peculiar to themselves and unshared by the rest of 
Nato. They look at it down a line that runs north 





Mediterranean Hourglass 
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and south. The western basin is seen not as a place of 
international passage, or even as a frontier, but as a 
French lake across which French citizens, both Euro- 
pean and African, would be shuttling freely on peaceful, 
mutually profitable avocations if only some of the 
Africans were not being obstreperous. 

The Nato angle of vision is different ; it runs length- 
ways on an east-west axis. To an American, an 
Englishman or—to take Nato’s extremities—a Turk or 
Norwegian, the Mediterranean is the shape of an hour- 
glass laid on its side. What is more, at the far end of 
its eastern basin live two members, Greece and 
Turkey, who cannot be supplied from month to month, 
let alone succoured in emergency, unless a long line 
of communication is kept intact. Some strands of this 
line run in Europe, others via the classic British line 
of rocks and islands in mid-sea, but some again are in 
Africa. The Americans, in particular, have preferred 
a chain of staging-posts of their own in friendly foreign 
countries ; hence the air bases that they have negotiated 
in Spain, Morocco and Libya. Nato would not collapse, 
but all its southern supply lines would need drastic 
revision, if it had to allow for a truculent or a “ neutral ” 
North Africa. 

Yet North African neutrality, if not hostility, has 
grown more likely since the turn of the year. 
Before then, the educated Arab of French North Africa 
had for a generation felt a double pull at his heart- 
strings. (“Je suis a cheval,” he was wont to say in his 
perfect French, “entre deux civilisations.”) On the 
one hand, he was 
drawn towards Paris 
by the education, 
skills, elegance, cul- 
ture and material 
advancement it had 
to offer ; he was also 
drawn towards its 
democratic practices. 
On the other, affinity 
with the way of life, 
language and 
religion of the Moslem world, together with an 
adolescent longing to paddle his own canoe, 
caused him to look with warmth towards Cairo—a 
capital he usually knows only by hearsay and in its 
more glittering aspects, but which has begun to offer 
him the lure of status. 

Recently, the eastward pull has been greatly 
enhanced, first by President Nasser’s demonstrations 
of a capacity to assert an Arab personality in world 
affairs, and, more lately, by his feat of creation: the 
first Arab union. As never before, Cairo has become 
a pole of attraction for North Africans—a pole suffi- 
ciently magnetic to cause them to brush aside the 
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reflection that the price of unity is Egyptian dictator- 
ship. Unless offered a pole of counter-attraction in 
the west, Arabs from Libya to Morocco cannot fail to 
look more often eastward, and to loosen (one by one, 
rather than by any single petulant gesture) the ties of 
genuine affection that have hitherto linked them with 
Paris and the way of life taught in Europe and America. 


* is, alas, no such counter-attraction to offer. 
The prominent features perceived by North 
Africans as they look westward are bombs lately 
dropped on Sakiet and now falling around Ifni; one 
French minister proclaiming that Bizerta is French, not 
Tunisian, and another calling for reinforcements with 
which to dispose of the “ final quarter of an hour.” Yet 
another source of discouragement is the French habit 
of referring to Saharan oil discoveries as if these, too, 
were a preserve for purely European profit. By North 
African nationalist standards a union of its own—no 
matter whether linked to France, or the west or to 
“neutral” Egypt—would be infinitely more attractive 
than any existence over which France were to go on 
claiming a hold. In a word, apart from some hopes 
placed in American ability to mitigate French 
extremism, repulsion, not attraction, is the present effect 
of the western world on the northern coast of Africa. 
Many Frenchmen are blaming themselves for what 
they see as the worst censequence of bombing Sakiet— 
the opportunity afforded to the United States and 
Britain to intervene now in Tunisia, and perhaps 


Prudes’ Progress 





UST under a year ago Lord Lambton presented a 
private member’s bill which set out to draft a new 
law governing obscene libel. The then under- 

secretary at the Home Office, Mr J. E. S. Simon, gave 
it a qualified blessing. He felt that it needed some 
revision and polishing before it would be workable. 
The bill was passed to a select committee. At the end 
of the 1956-57 parliamentary session the select com- 
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later in Algeria, and to “internationalise” what 
most of them would have preferred to keep as a purely 
domestic affair. To reason thus is to neglect home 
truths which the Sakiet error uncovered, but which 
existed long before it happened. Of these, the chief 
is that, just as modern communications have rendered 
it impossible to isolate an Arab problem, or even to 
behave in one way in one African dependency without 
feeling repercussions in the others, so also there are 
no isolated problems within Nato. The behaviour of 
any one of its members in an area where all are con- 
cerned will affect all the rest. One task before Mr 
Murphy and his British colleague, Mr Beeley, is to 
open French eyes, understandably fixed upon the well- 
being of the European community in Algeria, to the 
wider view of Nato fortunes along the whole length of 
the Mediterranean. 

Does France want to see Libya and Tunisia join 
President Nasser’s union ? Does it want to turn Turkey 
into an isolated outpost, even less defensible than it has 
been up to now? Does it want the movement of 
Egyptian transmitters westward and southward across 
Africa ? Stockades fit for colons and bases cannot be 
built without losing a psychological battle. Algeria and 
the rest of Africa are going a way that a liberal Europe 
taught, and cannot now unteach. 

The task before the mediators is therefore much 
broader than they would dream of admitting. It is not 
the staging of a reconciliation between Paris and Tunis, 
but the stiffer task of preparing minds to take a wider, 
and a longer, view. 


The next month or so may be decisive in 
determining whether Britain’s bovinely prudish 
system of literary censorship is to be reformed 


mittee had not reported and so, according to procedure, 
the bill itself was dead. But the select committee, unlike 
a standing committee, could be and was revived ; it was 
reappointed at the start of the new session, with one 
or two changes in its membership, and with the new 
task of considering “ whether it is desirable to amend 
and consolidate the law relating to obscene publica- 
tions.” The committee’s job was now one of general 
examination, instead of the specific duty of working on 
Lord Lambton’s bill. 

In pursuance of this task, the committee has listened 
to representations from such bodies as the Society of 
Authors, the Federation of Master Printers, the Church 
of England Moral Welfare Council, the Public Morality 
Council (which some might consider as carrying duty 
unnecessarily far) and from individual witnesses such as 
T. S. Eliot and E. M. Forster. Its work is now nearing 
completion, and its report will soon be in the hands of 
the Home Secretary, who will in turn announce to the 
House of Commons any decision to legislate. If any 
pressure of public opinion is to be exerted, in order to 
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try again to make the British attitude to literature look 
a little less ridiculous and barbarian in the eyes of the 
civilised world than it at present does, then that pres- 
sure had better be unleashed now. 

The current campaign for reform was provoked by 
the spasm of morality which seized the authorities 
in 1954. In that year five cases were brought to the Old 
Bailey, in which authors and publishers were charged 
with publishing obscene libels. Among them were men 
and firms of the highest repute ; they were put in a 
very embarrassing position indeed. Every case of 
alleged obscene libel is tried according to a judgment 
laid down by Chief Justice Cockburn one hundred years 
ago. He said that the test of obscenity should be : 

Whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds 
are open to such immoral influences and into whose hands 

a publication of this sort may fall. 

There have been enlightened judges, including the 
judge in the principal cause célébre of 1954, who have 
interpreted the Cockburn judgment with liberal mind. 
They have refused to condemn a book because it might 
have an undesirable effect upon some gawky schoolgirl 
or spotty adolescent boy. They have not considered that 
a book should be judged by the standards of a mentally 
or emotionally perverted adult. But such judges have 
been in the minority. More often juries have been 
directed to regard it as their moral responsibility to 
condemn any book containing explicit references to 
matters which are part of their normal adult lives. 

It has been held that such books might fall into the 
wrong hands. For publishers and authors, confronted 
by that kind of direction from the bench, defence has 
often been futile. There is no way of preventing any 
book sold in the ordinary commercial market from 
falling into the hands of anybody at all. 


5 on vagueness of the law as it stands has made it 
possible for a book to be called obscene by stressing 
isolated passages taken out of their context. It has 
been vain for an author to protest when faced by counsel 
who says portentously : “Let me recall to you the 
paragraph at the bottom of page 167. Can you say this 
is not obscene ? I will read it to you....” The author 
is seen by the jury, by the public at large, in a distorting 
mirror, as gross, lascivious, possessing an unhealthy and 
unBritish concern with sex. His protestations about his 
literary intentions, about the effect of the book as a 
whole, are waved aside as irrelevant. 

An adult, civilised person would think it necessary 
to consider the quality of the thought and of the writing 
before deciding whether a book was obscene and likely 
to corrupt or not. But this is precisely what the law 
does not allow. No expert evidence as to literary 
quality is permitted. It is possible to argue that a jury 
might be thrown into a grand confusion by a conflict 
of opinion among authors and critics called to testify. 
But that confusion would be preferable to the present 
situation in which the jury are left in ignorance about 
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the assessment of the book by fellow-writers. Nor are 
they asked to make any assessment of that kind for 
themselves. They afe always brought back to the 
Cockburn judgment, and that judgment is totally un- 
concerned with literary values. Britain is curious 
enough in her licensing laws, but at least she does 
not condemn the distillers of Scotch because it would 
“ deprave and corrupt ” if it fell into hands capable of 
depravity and corruption. 

In some ways an even greater evil in the law is 
that any bumble of magistrates may, by an act of 
1857, order the destruction of a book without author or 
publisher having the right to be heard in its defence. In 
the worst recent year, 1954, the Swindon magistrates 
ordered the destruction of Boccaccio’s Decameron, by 
which the civilised world, unconscious of the moral 
dangers to which it was exposing itself, had been enter- 
tained for some six hundred years. The destruction of 
Boccaccio’s work can be treated as a joke ; the destruc- 
tion of the work of living authors cannot. Frequently 
they do not hear of an impounding until the deed 
has been done and it is too late even to protest. A 
bookshop can be raided and, if a book of literary merit 
happens to be on the shelves along with some paper- 
backed smut, then it has every prospect of being 
“arrested ” and bundled off in the van with the rest. 

The effect upon authors and publishers of prosecu- 
tion for obscenity, even if found not guilty, is injurious. 
They feel that the stain stays on their names. Less 
obviously, an author’s confidence can be disturbed, and 
a publisher may well be deterred from showing ever 
again the kind of courage that may land him in the dock. 
Printers and booksellers become even more cautious 
about the work they handle ; and when officialdom is 
convulsed with one of its cyclical fits of morality, the 
trade runs for safety by exercising an unofficial censor- 
ship, damaging to authors and publishers and to litera- 
ture as a whole. 

The case for saying that something must be done 
is therefore even more urgent than the case for 
debating what. Nothing, authors are agreed, could be 
worse than leaving things as they are. Lord Lambton’s 
bill proposed, among other things, that the prosecution 
should be obliged to show that the producers of a book 
knew it to be obscene ; that expert evidence on its 
literary quality should be received by the courts ; that a 
book should be judged, not on passages isolated from 
their context, but on its dominant effect when read as a 


whole ; and that it should no longer be possible for a 


book to be destroyed by the Customs and Excise with- 
out a magistrate’s order. 

Perhaps the select committee, and the Government, 
will not feel able to accept all these points. But surely 
the authorities can support at least some compromise 
reforms. They might agree, say, that all prosecu- 
tions must be subject to the imprimatur of the 
Attorney-General, thus ensuring a uniformity in the 
administration of the law which is conspicuously and 
ridiculously lacking at present ; that where a book is 
the defendant, as it- were, no order for its destruction 
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should be possible before the author and publisher 
have been given the right to be heard ; that the domin- 
ant effect of a book and not the effect of isolated 
passages must concern the minds of a jury in reaching 
a verdict; and that the jury should not have to rely upon 
the guidance only of a judge or of counsel, but that the 
evidence of experts should be admitted. 

It is unlikely that the Government will find time 
to introduce any such bill in the present session. If 
the Conservative Government were to be replaced by 
a Labour one before a bill had been passed, there would 
be nO reason to expect any important change of 
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attitude towards this subject, either for better or worse. 
Lord Lambton’s bill was supported by members of 
both parties, but the Labour party has its own strong 
nonconformist element to balance the reactionaries on 
the Tory side. It is therefore urgent that, when the 
Home Secretary gets the committee’s findings, he shall 
do one of two things. Either he should promise that 
the Government will introduce a bill next session ; or 
he should state specifically which reforms the Home 
Office would support if they were incorporated in 
another private member’s bill. The one thing he must 
not do is to keep silent on the fence. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








Politicians and the Bomb 


To course of true love within the Labour party runs 
about as smoothly as a live rail, but it is a mis-statement 
of recent events to say that the Victory for Socialism fracas 


has precipitated its leadership into crisis. On the contrary, 


Mr Gaitskell is now very nicely engaged in getting the 
substance, as distinct from the advertised form, of what he 
wants. That substance is to stop the spread of 
neutralism in the foreign policy of his party; to do him 
credit, he has always regarded the prevention of this as 
one of the principal purposes of his own political existence. 
A fortnight ago, on the wave of anti-H-bomb emotion that 
is sweeping the country, the pressures towards such a defec- 
tion in Labour policy seemed very dangerous indeed ; the 
mass of middle-of-the-road Labour MPs, who do not think 
very much about much, supposed vaguely that to retreat 
before emotion was the respectable socialist thing to do. Now 
they think that it is the unrespectable Swinglerite thing to 
do; several Labour MPs who recently signed neutralism- 
favouring letters are intimating, quite truthfully, that they 
did not understand what they were signing at the time. 
Mr Gaitskell has stopped this threat of rot in his party’s 
foreign policy by the device of bringing in personalities. 
There can be dispute about the liberality of this, about the 
deliberate advantage he has taken of the secret socialist 


liking for all blood sports. But to the student of power in . 


politics the events of this last week have been extra- 
ordinarily interesting. For the first time in his period of 
party leadership, Mr Gaitskell, in order to harry those left- 
wingers whom right and centre Labour MPs most like to 
see annoyed, has whistled up his trade union bodyguard ; it 
is a matter of great significance that they have immediately 
rallied, massed like so many Arthur Deakins, with their 
knobkerries at the ready. And this has happened despite all 
the talk of supposed de-Deakinisation of the trade union 
leadership. Mr Cousins has not yet said a word, 


Victory for Gaitskellism 


T seems very probable that the reaction of Mr Swingler 
I and his colleagues will now be to get out from under, 
though with the greatest possible trailing of their coats. 





Compliance accompanied by maximum insolence to Mr 
Gaitskell is their best policy. They will probably wind up 
their proposed organisations in the constituencies, and 
whisper openly to journalists that they are really going to 
create them in some other form. But the natural bad 
grace of their retreat does not matter ; they can trail their 
coats from Trafalgar Square to Aldermaston for all Mr 
Gaitskell needs to worry. No doubt Labour policy on 
defence will continue to look somewhat ambiguous. No 
doubt there will be a noisy debate at the next party con- 
ference, after which the angry constituency parties will be 
duly trampled down by the trade union block vote. But 
everybody knows that Mr Gaitskell is now in a better posi- 
tion than a fortnight ago to keep injected into Labour’s 
foreign and defence policy the basic principles in which 
h= believes. 

There is a moral in this. All considerations of ethics 
aside, Mr Gaitskell could not really have used the ultimate 
sanction of expulsion against the forty or so Victory for 
Socialism MPs—without committing political suicide in the 
consequent fall out. Yet, by holding in the background the 
sanction that he could not use, he has gained, not indeed 
kind words, not indeed an end to the party’s cold war, but 
still an essential element of security for his own policies. 
The supporters of Victory for Socialism will now surely 
be a little illogical if they continue to ask how a great deter- 
rent, which could not be used without suicide to the user, 
could possibly, by deterrence alone, be made to work. Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


Tangled Skein Weavers 


OWEVER great this week’s check to anti-bomb fever 

in the policies of the Labour party, strenuous efforts 
are being made by a motley band of idealists and others to 
spread that fever in the country. The confusion that under- 
lies many of the utterances in this campaign cannot be too 
frequently pointed out. There are two sorts of “ anti-bomb 
view ” which it is possible deeply to respect. One is the 
pacifist view, which says that it always seemed doubtful 
whether it was Christian to carry a rifle in the first world 
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war, and that doubts about this have been finally removed by 
the horrors of modern armoury. The other is the “com- 
parative costs” view, which says that Britain can most 
economically make its contribution to western defence by 
increasing its conventional armaments, and that the bomb 
should therefore be left to the Americans; there is a 
strong political as well as an increasingly powerful economic 
argument here, because by deciding not to have its bomb 
Britain might persuade France and other non-nuclear 
powers not to insist on having theirs either. Those who 
hold this latter view should, of course, be more eager than 
anybody else to hurry up the installation of American 
missile bases ‘here. 

What is not so possible to respect is the intellectual 
acumen of those who have contrived to form a third anti- 
bomb view, somewhere between these extremes ; and what 
one ought now to get positively angry about is the attempt 
now being made by some of the more extreme anti-bomb 
propagandists to pretend that these two quite different views 
can be treated (for the purpose of their propaganda) as one 
and the same. Yet many of Earl Russell’s colleagues in the 
council for abolition of nuclear warfare seem to be guilty 
_of the first sort of intellectual muddle-headedness. Their 
speeches commonly plug the contradictory arguments that 
possession of the bomb is useless because nobody will ever 
dare to use it, that it is dangerous because somebody might 
some day use it in a fit of pique, and that renunciation of 
it might in some way persuade the Russians to renounce 
theirs. And the campaign now being launched in the 
universities falls straight into the second and more blame- 
worthy (because more than disingenuous) offence. The 
“seven questions ” now being asked at Oxford and other 
universities seem to be—the epithet is unavoidable—very 
craftily worded ; to four of them supporters of the “ com- 
parative cost” argument would be obliged to return the 
sort of answers that the organisers want. One suspects 
that it would then be pretended that those answers would 
show a united desire to renounce the west’s deterrent. Oh 
no, they wouldn’t. Muddle and misconception, not clarifi- 
cation of university views, will be the main contributions 
of this sort of questionnaire. 


EUROPE 


Atomic Aloofness 


c URATOM” is about the best sales name that the 

E crusaders for unity in Europe have thought up ; but 
it is evident that the European atomic community is still 
insignificant in the British Government’s eyes. Euratom’s 
executive commission is now two months old, and its 
president, M. Armand, is to visit the United States 
next month. A joint working party is to be set up 
which will plan the installation in Europe, to American 
specifications, of nuclear power reactors with a capacity of 
2 thousand megawatts. In the House of Commons last 
Tuesday, Mr Hynd pertinently asked what the Government 
was doing to associate Britain with the atomic venture of 
the Six. The answer, in effect, was “nothing.” The 
Government is content to work through existing bilateral 
arrangements with European countries, and through the 
European nuclear agency set up by the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. 

Behind this attitude there are some plausible commercial 
arguments. The commercial prospects in Europe for 
reactors developed from the Calder Hall type are good, 
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better perhaps than they seemed a year ago. In Germany, 
for example, they may play a predominant part in the first 
phase of the nuclear power programme. American research 
reactors already in use have not all proved satisfactory ; 
and the quiet bilateral arrangement between Germany and 
Britain has been working well. The Atomic Energy 
Authority and several British firms which already have 
industrial contacts in Europe feel that the best way to sell 
British reactors and know-how is to develop these existing 
relationships a deux. 

In the long run, however, this argument falls down. As 
Euratom gets under way, the policies and activities of Euro- 
pean companies and governments will come more and more 
under its control and influence ; and the commercial price 
of holding aloof will grow. The political dangers are much 
greater. Across the Channel, developments in the atomic 
field as well as in trade and economic policy could bring 
a real shift in the balance of power in Europe. German, 
Italian and French scientists may soon be working together 
on military as well as on peaceful atomic projects. The two 
are intimately linked. Can Britain afford to romain outside 
this nucleus of political power ? 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Kelvingrove Statistics 


HE Kelvingrove division of Glasgow polls next 

Thursday. On the face of it, this is a marginal seat. 
The late Walter Elliot won it for the Tories in 1955 with 
a majority of only 2,888 (after having lost the seat in 1945); 
because the population is so small, however, it would take 
a swing of a full 5.4 per cent, compared with 1955, for 
Labour to win it in a straight fight. That is just about the 
swing that Labour was in fact marking up against the Tories 
before Rochdale ; whether Rochdale marked the beginning 
of a period of still bigger swings against the Tories or 
whether—as was suggested in these columns—the swing 
there was mainly due to a defection of Tory votes to the 
one candidate who had a chance to keep Labour out, would 
in normal circumstances have been shown at Kelvingrove. 
But Kelvmgrove is now not to be a straight fight. Two 
complications have intervened—in the shape of an Inde- 
pendent Labour party (which means pacifist) candidate, 
who will hurt Labour, and an unofficial Liberal Home 
Ruler, who will presumably hurt the Tories. Our special 
correspondent has this week been visiting the constituency 
to report on these local factors. 


The Local Colour 


(>). special correspondent reports: Kelvingrove turns 
‘out to mean central Glasgow. The constituency 
divides fairly neatly into two, with the famous Sauchiehall 
Street marking the boundary. On one side are streets of 
predominantly Labour tenements, often of the grimmest 
squalor, running down to the docks ; on the other side are 
the mainly Tory streets of solid stone houses and apartments 
circled by neat parks and squares. The immediate Tory 
disadvantages turn out to be: (a) the Rent Act, which affects 
a lot of houses here and which everybody says is going to 
be important ; and (b) the loss of the considerable personal 
vote that Walter Elliot built up in Kelvingrove over the 
years. This personal vote is unlikely to be wholly retained 
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by the Tories next week, even though Mrs. Elliot is bravely 
standing in her husband’s place. 

The immediate Labour disadvantages are: (a) the fact 
that since 1955 the already under-size register has shrunk 
by over 4,000, most of them slum-dwellers who have moved 
out to the perimeter of the city ; (b) a somewhat colourless 
candidate in Mrs McAlister ; and (c) a general feeling, at 
least at this early stage, that the ILP candidate, Mr William 
Park, will draw off more votes from Labour than the Liberal 
Home Ruler will draw from the Tories. Mr Park, indeed, 
may make support for pacifism look more significant than 
it is, for he struck your correspondent ‘as easily the most 
effective personality in the field. He is able to exploit two 
equivocal chinks in Mrs McAlister’s armour—one national, 
over the H bomb (he claims to be the only candidate com- 
pletely against it) ; and one local, over rents (Mrs McAlister 
is accused of having faced both ways over the Labour- 
dominated city council’s plan to “ review ”—i.e., raise— 
the low council house rents). 

Despite all this, local opinion still gives Mrs Elliot a no 
better than even chance of holding the seat. Oddly, if she 
does lose, that may be a mark of the past greatness of her 
husband ; the result may well depend on how much of 
the Tory vote was a personal non-party vote for the warmth 
and humanity of Walter Elliot—and how much of that will 
be transferred to his brisk but rather chilling widow. 


AGRICULTURE 


Young Farmers’ Charter? 


HE Agriculture Bill, published this week, does not by 
Ez a long chalk introduce a free market in land. But 
it deserves a welcome for making some advance towards it. 
The most important parts of the bill concern tenant farmers. 
The country’s interest here, of course, is that people who 
are farming pieces of land uneconomically should get off 
them, and that those who could farm them more produc- 
tively should take their place. To this end landlords’ powers 
of eviction are slightly—very slightly—increased by the 
bill ; it will now be easier, for example, for a landlord to 
get hold of his own land if he wants to reorganise his 
estate into more economic units. But, very rightly, the 
main emphasis is laid on market forces. The bill enjoins 
farm rent arbitrators—there are some 300 at work up and 
down the country—to take the open market level of rents as 
their criterion, instead of the previous and mystic formula 
“rents properly payable ” (which has led to wild differences 
of rents for very similar farms). In theory, this means that 
if old Farmer Bloggs appeals to the arbitrators against an 
increase of rent demanded by his landlord, the arbitrator 
should be guided by what young Farmer Giles, fresh with 
scientific ideas from college, is ready to pay, if the land ever 
becomes available, because he knows he can make money on 
top of such a rent. How many young Farmer Gileses will 
really find this bill to be their charter is, however, dis- 
putable. 

It is also disputable by how much farm rents are really 
likely to rise. There is scope for a considerable increase ; 
average farm rents are now about 60 per cent above their 
1939 level, while farm building and maintenance costs are 
up by about 300 per cent. To sugar the pill for the tenants, 
the Government promises that higher rents will be counted 
as higher costs of production in the annual price reviews 
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for farm products ; this treatment of rent as a cost of pro-" 
duction should make classical economists turn in their 
graves. It should make the current generation turn in 
amazement, too ; what it seems to mean is that, because 
some farmers will be paying more money to other farmers, 
the taxpayer will compensate the farming industry as a 
whole for their doing so. 

Finally, the bill abolishes state powers of supervision and 
dispossession over Owner occupiers; inefficient owner 
occupiers will henceforth be driven out by market prices 
instead of by bureaucratic investigating officials. The 
National Farmers* Union is opposing this part, of the bill: 
it has seen some advantage in advertising these state powers 
as a special responsibility which the farming industry has 
accepted, in return for getting large subsidies from the tax- 
payer. But that advertisement has recently been a sham, 
and a peculiarly illiberal sham to boot ; there were less than 
fifty supervision orders in 1956, and “ Lady Garbett type ” 
evictions have been very rare indeed. The Government 
is certainly right to remove this largely meaningless and 
wholly misleading birch from the cupboard. 


GREECE 


Mr Karamanilis Resigns 


uT of a clear blue sky, a bolt has suddenly fallen on 

the Greek prime minister, Mr Karamanlis. Last week 
Mr Papaligouras, the minister of commerce, and Mr George 
Rallis, the minister of public works, resigned in a huff over 
the tabling of a new electoral law ; they disapproved of some 
of its provisions and maintained that the premier had 
reached a secret agreement about it with the Liberals, 
the main opposition party, but had failed to consult 
his own cabinet adequately. When thirteen more 
deputies belonging to the governing Radical Union 
followed the two ministers’ example, Mr Karamanlis lost 
his parliamentary majority and, rather than lead an un- 
stable coalition government, decided to resign. King Paul 
has followed his outgoing prime minister’s advice and 
formed a caretaker’ government under Mr Constantine 
Georgakopoulos ; general elections will be held before the 
end of April. 

Mr Karamanlis’s motive in not taking his cabinet 
colleagues fully into his confidence is obscure ; it is not the 
first time that he has annoyed them in such a way. But 
his object in introducing the new electoral law is easier to 
see. The draft law represents a return to the system of 
“ reinforced ” proportional representation used in the 1951 
elections, which favours the larger parties ; the Liberals 
have long advocated its re-introduction, and by meeting their 
wishes Mr Karamanlis evidently hoped to improve the 
political atmosphere. Instead, he touched off a political 
crisis. But his handling of it has increased his credit in the 
country ; his chances of improving his parliamentary posi- 
tion in the elections are, at the moment, thought to be 
good, especially if the Assembly decides to accept the new 
electoral law. 

Mr Karamanlis’s return to power with a stronger majority 
would be welcome. But it is a pity that Greece should be 
plunged into the turmoil of a general election when there 
are such delicate international issues to be settled. The 
question of missile bases on Greek soil can hardly fail to be 
exploited by the Left ; and the temptation to strike extreme 
attitudes over Cyprus will be almost irresistible for all 
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parties. Moreover, the crisis defers for some weeks the 
“urgent” talks on Cyprus on which Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
had promised to embark. 


ARAB UNION 


Nasser’s New Recruit 


HE Yemeni Crown Prince celebrated his country’s 
federation with the United Arab Republic on Sunday 

by dutifully denouncing imperialism from a: balcony in 
Damascus. Back home in the Yemen, Taiz is crowded with 
Russian missions and experts ; the Americans there are at 
.a loss for grand projects and services with which to court 
Yemeni friendship ; representatives of a major American 
oil company have been trying without apparent success to 
devise some acceptable offer that they could make to King 

Ahmad. 

During the past ten years the Yemenis have looked more 
often to their neighbours in Saudi Arabia than to Egypt 
for advice. It was the kings of Saudi Arabia who were 
called on, in time of trouble, to support the legitimate suc- 
cession to the Yemeni throne, and the Saudis who were 
asked for advice on how to attract oil companies. Until 
three years ago the Saudis helped, but then the Yemeni 
Crown Prince began the curious friendship. with radicals 
and republicans that has led to Yemen’s becoming federated 
with the United 
Arab Republic. It 
has taken Yemen 
longer than any 
other Arab state to 
break out of isola- 
tion. Though 
Yemen did _ once 
have a period of 
precarious Turkish 
rule, it had not the 
stimulant of western 
upbringing that the 
former mandated 
territories and 
Egypt’ had. Now 
King Ahmad has 
joined his country 
to a republic in 
what must, for him, 
be a marriage of 
inconvenience. 

The addition of 
Yemen does nothing to make the map of the Arab republic 
more tidy. Saudi Arabia and Jordan lie. between Yemen 
and Syria; the Red Sea, Ethiopia and the Sudan sepa- 
rate it from Egypt. Politically, this union would seem 
to be suicide for an absolute king. So it may; but 
Yemen has always been a follower country. King Ahmad 
presumably intends to keep a tight rein on domestic 
affairs ; apparently he believes that his throne is in less 
danger from the Russians and Egyptians than from the 
British and Americans. Perhaps his quarrel with the British 
on his southern frontier is the most attractive part of the 
dowry that he brings to the Arab republic. The Aden 
Protectorates are a convenient target for propaganda, and 
the remoteness of the area makes it easy to clothe exagger- 
ated charges against the British with the appearance of truth. 
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Economically, Yemen has little to offer its new partners. 
The country’s agriculture barely supports its population. 
The Yemenis have long felt neglected by the western coun- 


' tries which failed to send technicians there to produce oil 


and make Yemen as rich as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. After 
tedious negotiations, and some hard work, there has been 
only failure from the efforts of a German company prospect- 
ing for oil and from those of the American company, Yemen 
Development Corporation, which was privately set up to 
exploit oil and other minerals. Yemen’s greatest military 
assets, its mountains, are of little use to its distant republican 
partners. 

King Ahmad, on tne advice of his only son, has made his 
choice—perhaps because he recognises the popular attraction 
of the Egyptian revolution ; perhaps because he believes 
that the politics of the United Arab Republic will help him 
get his way against the British. Probably only he knows. 


PERSIAN GULF 


All Done by Arabs 


HINT that Britain may be loosening the leading-strings 
A on its protected sheikhdoms in the Persian Gulf 
emerged from the signing on February 22nd of an agreement 
between Saudi Arabia and Bahrain about their offshore 
boundaries. Although the British are responsible for the 
foreign relations of Bahrain, and have conducted all such 
negotiations in the past, they were not represented in this 
case. They doubtless gave the Bahrainis their blessing ; 
but it may also be deduced that they are trying to reduce 
the number of matters they handle on behalf of local rulers. 
If so, this is a sensible modification of policy. Nothing but 
embarrassment accrues, both for themselves and for the pro- 
tected rulers, each time they feel constrained to conduct 
ari operation on behalf of their protégés. They should 
be delighted when a local ruler feels strong enough to do 
his own policing or conduct his own _ inter-Arab ' 
diplomacy, provided he does so in consonance with 
British interests. 

Between 1935, when Britain unsuccessfully tried to cqn- 
clude a border settlement on behalf of the sheikhdoms with 
King Ibn Saud, and 1955, when it had to suffer the em- 
barrassment of the Buraimi tribunal, much time and money 
have been spent and many feelings bruised by abortive 
boundary negotiations. That an agreement has now been 
made without the obvious intervention of foreign diplomats 
or oil company experts encourages hope that the new 
approach will lead to further settlements. Perhaps the old- 
boy approach, between well-briefed oriental potentates, can 
do more to settle the outstanding problems of offshore and 
land boundaries than the methods which have failed in the 
past. 

In the new agreement, Saudi Arabia and Bahrain have 
agreed that the offshore area separating them, and certain 
islands, will be divided between them. Part of the divided 
area will go outright to each state ; another section, consist- 
ing of shoals desired by both, goes to Saudi Arabia, which 
has promised to give Bahrain half of any commercial profits 
which may eventually come from it. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that the most desirable area should go to Saudi 
Arabia, which is in no particular need of additional oilfields, 
rather than to Bahrain, whose production ‘is limited. But 
the two rulers themselves decided on the arrangement that 


 — i i ed 
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This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots making a row of robots, and the 
owner of the factory was saying to his friend “I wonder where it will all end!” — 


We are quite ready to admit that we are not averse to some forms of 
automation. We do, of course, use mechanical aids for many of our 
activities, from the handling of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up the 
work to the advantage of the Bank and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with developments of mechanical aids 
over the whole range of our activities, in the final analysis it is the personal 
relationship of the Branch Manager and his staff towards the customer that 
matters. We face the electronic age resolute in this belief. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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FLEXIBILITY hath charms too... 
ESPECIALLY WHEN APPLIED T0 CONVEVOR IDLERS W. 


F-L-E-X-I-B-I-L-I-T-Y is but one of the unique technical 
advantages of JOY LIMBEROLLERS—the new conception 
in conveyor belt support. Exerting a cushioned grip across the 
full belt width— centralising the load on the belt—preventing belt 
slip, they give up to 10 times the life of steel idlers, extending 
belt life 20%. Suspended on two self-lubricating bearings, they 
need positively no maintenance. Multi-disc Neoprene rollers 
resist most corrosive chemicals, grease, oil and fire, and the 
disc flexion under load promotes a self cleaning action. 
JOY LIMBEROLLERS can be easily and speedily set up, 
knocked down and re-situated. They weigh but 1/3rd the 
weight of steel idler sets. 






























THE FULL STORY 


“] Dimensions, technical specifica- 

© { tions and drawings, installation @ 
4 recommendations ...they’re 

*. | allin this JOY Booklet. Ask 
4 for Publication No. L 125. 


JOY-SULLIVAN LTD. CAPPIELOW * GREENOCK * SCOTLAND. ana at: 7 Harley Street ° London W.1 
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Seshiba 
The Name Synonymous 
With Japan’s 


Electronic Progress 


As the largest manufacturer of electric and 
electronic products in Japan, TOSHIBA exports 
a wide variety of electronic products to the 


mR 

For buyers seeking the highest quality goods 
at the most nominal prices, Japan’s re-vitalized 
industries provide an excellent opportunity. 
Modern electronics is an important part of 
TOSHIBA’s business. Our skilled technicians, 
modern techniques and our wealth of ex- 
perience are universally recognized. 


leading countries of the world ; for instance, 


vacuum tubes to England, transistor radios to 
U.S.A. and TV receivers to Sweden, etc. 
Whether your requirements be tiny vacuum 
tubes or gigantic generators there is a 
TOSHIBA product to serve you. 


2, Ginza Nishi 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address : TOSHIBA TOKYO 


IN 
TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
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suited them, and no ory can be raised that either was forced 
to do anything by wily foreigners. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Sent to Committee 


HE Lord Chancellor last week rightly refused to let the 
Government be stampeded into making artificial 
insemination illegal. The motion before the House of 
Lords was that artificial insemination of a married woman 
by a donor should be tantamount to adultery and grounds 
for divorce, and that the children so conceived should be 
illegitimate. The motion was assumed to refer only to 
cases in which the husband had not given his consent. 
That he should then have grounds for divorce was recom- 
mended by the Morton Commission ; few would dispute the 
proposal ; and in last week’s debate, the Government 
accepted it in principle. 

But the few doctors who undertake artificial insemination 
in this country always make sure that the husband is both 
willing and anxious that his wife should undergo the 
treatment—in the recent divorce suit which started the 
controversy the wife was living in America. Treatment, in 
fact, is how these doctors regard artificial insemination. It 
is one among several means of treating sterility in a married 
- couple; and the criteria for using it rarely arise. 
But to judge from the lords who denounced the 
practice in last week’s debate, which ranged far outside the 
strict terms of the motion, anyone might think that it was 
submerging the normal process of conception. 
noble lords dealt in absolutes. They spoke as if no one 
had ever tried to cover up illegitimacy before ; as if all 
ordinarily illegitimate children were “love children” (the 
Bishop of Norwich) ; as if all babies born of husband and 
wife were wanted babies—which artificially conceived 
babies certainly are ; as if adopted children were always 
told the whole truth about their parentage. Lord Denning 
thought it wicked for a child, accepted by a husband as his 
owr and brought up as such, to share in his “ father’s ” 
estate in an intestacy. The Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
the impression—which he cannot have intended—of con- 
doning the deaths of some 500 women a year, in this 
country alone, at the hands of illegal abortionists, One must 
be thankful that all this emotion, to which the speeches 
of the Lord Chancellor and one or two others were a 
welcome contrast, only generated the promise of an inter- 
departmental committee. 

There is indeed scope for a committee that will consider 
the many legal issues involved and, above all, look at the 
matter in its proper perspective. Today the crying problem 
in most parts of the world is how to enable people, or to 
persuade them, to have sex without having children. It 
seems odd that such a furore can be caused by a practice 


that enables a few women to have children without having 
sex, 


BUTTER IMPORTS 


Dump or Slump? 


AST month the Ministry of Agriculture refused, in firm 
but reasonable terms, the request of a delegation from 

the National Farmers’ Union, the Fatstock Marketing Cor- 
poration, and the British Bacon Curers’ Federation, for 


For these- 
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“ regulation ” (i.e., restriction) of bacon imports. This month 
the Board of Trade is considering applications by the NFU 
and the Milk Marketing Board—and, incidentally, by the 
New Zealand Government—for the imposition of anti- 
dumping duties on Swedish, Finnish, Austrian and Irish 
butter. Their decision, which will be made under the terms 
of Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act of 1957, 
will establish something of a precedent, and at a peculiarly 
delicate time. 

The case against unlimited acquiescence in dumping is 
a respectable one. The trouble is that in the eyes of home 
producers the epitaph “dumped” often equals simply 
“offered at a price with which I cannot comfortably com- 
pete,” and that to pin down any better definition is much 
less simple in practice than in theory. The 1957 Act had 
one major and one subsidiary definition of dumping. First, 
and most important, goods are considered to be dumped if, 
when all due adjustments have been made for “ differences 
in cost and conditions of sale, differences in taxation or 
otherwise,” their export price is below that at which they 
are sold in their country of origin. Secondly, it refers to 
direct or indirect subsidies. Both these definitions open up 
endless debating possibilities. About “due adjustment ” 
there is scope for plenty of specious restrictionist argument 
as to fact and interpretation ; and when, as with farm pro- 
duce, direct and indirect Government subsidies are an 
almost universal phenomenon, that scope is wider still. 

No outsider can sensibly pretend to pass judgment in 
advance on this particular case. But one general comment 
should be made. In present circumstances, the Board of 
Trade should be especially careful to interpret its mandate 
in a liberal rather than a restrictionist sense. Recessions, 
whether deep or shallow, characteristically produce an 
upsurge of protectionist sentiment, breeding retaliation and 
counter-retaliation ; to use the 1957 Act to start off such a 
cycle would be a disaster. It was designed to deal with 
highly specific cases ; it is only in such cases that it should 
be used. If the peccant butter exports fall into the same 
class as the United Kingdom egg exports of last summer 
there is a case for countervailing duties. If not, the NFU, 
the Milk Marketing Board and the New Zealand Govern- 
ment should be given a polite but dusty answer. 


INFLATION 


Professor's Prescription 


HE Chair of Political Economy. at Cambridge, from 
which Sir Dennis Robertson of the three wise men 
has lately retired, has been filled by Professor James Meade, 
who delivered his inaugural lecture this week on that most 
topical of subjects, “ The Control of Inflation.” As befits, 
perhaps, a rather younger generation of economists, Pro- 
fessor Meade is not as certain as Sir Dennis that a complete 
stop to price increases should be the dominant aim of 
economic policy, especially if it had to be accomplished by 
methods which would prevent high and rising production. 
But if the community votes that stable prices should be the 
overriding objective of policy, Professor Meade is willing 
to proffer any number of suggestions about how they might 
best be achieved. 

His first point is that the task would be made much easier 
if the Government committed itself in advance to take such 
disinflationary steps as are necessary to prevent “some 
precisely defined price index from rising above some pre- 
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cisely defined level.” If such automaticity became the rule, 
private purchasers would have an incentive to postpone 
their purchases as soon as prices edged temporarily above 
the permitted ceiling, and all the forces of speculation would 
work on disinflation’s side ; the problen. of excessive foreign 
speculation against sterling would be simultaneously solved. 
Such a system, however, would spell a strange submission 
to the tyranny of figures. 

Two of Professor Meade’s suggested weapons of control 
seem more practically interesting. For wages, he would like 
some equivalent of the Cohen Counci! to announce at set 
intervals an estimate of the average rise in wages that would 
be compatible with stable prices, and he would then leave 
to arbitrational courts one issue only: that of deciding 
whether the shortage or redundancy of workers in the 
industry they were considering meant that the wage rise in 
that industry should be above or below this average. That 


would at least give the courts an arbitrable point to decide. 


' Secondly, Professor Meade wants “ prompt and frequent 
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variations in some suitable widespread levy on personal 
incomes.” If insurance contributions come to be expressed 
as a percentage of income, he suggests the authorities could 
vary them (an additional levy of 1 per cent, at a time of 
temporary excess demand, would be equivalent to a disin- 
flationary influence of £150 million a year) ; with variations 
in this levy and in Bank rate as the main weapons of week- 
to-week control, the annual budget could become an instru- 
ment of social policy rather than a chancy stab at estimating 
the entire year’s desirable level of demand. There are 
attractions in this idea. 


IRAQ 
Mixture as Before 
Ns PASHA has returned to power in Iraq in circum- 


stances that were familiar during his last term of 
office—a hail of invective from Cairo and Damascus 








Shop Stewards at Standards 


Our special correspondent who has 
been visiting Coventry writes : 


ao week, a month-long ban on 
overtime by maintenance and 
boiler room workers at the Standard 
Motor Company culminated in a one- 
day strike which put 11,000 men out 
of work and lost the company £500,000 
worth of output. The apparent cause 
of this dispute was the rejection of 
a 30s. a week pay claim made by the 
maintenance men (whose trades range 
from electricians to lavatory attendants). 
But although it is true that their rates 
have recently fallen behind those of 
the factory pieceworkers, many main- 
tenance men regularly earn over £20 
a week with overtime, and all mainten- 
ance men at Standards earn £2 a week 
more than the district rate agreed 
between the employers and the unions; 
they thus have little like of, and little 
need for, militancy. The real cause of 
their unofficial strike was a familiar 
one: it was incited, indeed virtually 
enforced, by the local shop stewards 
who are engaged in a running fight for 
their own privileges. But at Standards, 
as distinct from at the British Motor- 
Corporation (see The Economist of 
February 22), the shop stewards are 
losing out. 

The beginnings of this battle date 
back to 1956. At that time Standards 
had a domestic agreement with the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions and the Transport 
and General Workers Union which, 
because of the concessions that the 
company allowed and the colour of the 
booklet in which they were embodied, 
was known locally as “the yellow 


peril.” It provided for a 42} hour 
week compared with 44 hours for the 
rest of the industry; it gave holiday 
pay with bonuses; and it linked all 
timeworkers’ rates, right down to those 
of barmen, to those of pieceworkers 
on the assembly lines. Further, sweep- 
ing privileges were given at that time 
to the shop stewards. Overtime was 
only to be worked with their per- 
mission ; facilities were provided for 
their weekly meetings, for which they 
were paid ; complaints from workmen 
were to be referred to them and not to 
foremen. They had managed in effect 
to obtain a stranglehold on the works. 

The results are not difficult to 
imagine. Wages at the works were 
higher than in other car companies and 
much higher than in other parts of 
Coventry. “It was difficult to find a 
bus,” a local man said, “because the 
men were always going off to queue 
for work at Standards.” To get into 
this paradise one had to be careful not 
to annoy the powers that be, and it 
soon became obvious that among those 
powers were the shop stewards. It 
was they who arranged plant meetings, 
imposed fines, enjoyed freedom from 
work and kept the paid full-time 
officials of the unions to heel by 
(among other things) threats not to 
collect dues. But after the seven-week 
stoppage of electrical workers in the 
autumn of 1956, the management 
decided that they had had enough. 
They applied for membership of the 
British Employers Confederation and 
withdrew their domestic agreement 
with the unions. 

Since the Employers Confederation 
does not recognise shop stewards and 


gives them no privileges whatever, 
reaction from the stewards was to be 
expected. There was a rush of light- 
ning stoppages, sudden bans on over- 
time and the rest. But today, a year 
later, the self interest of the men who 
are earning good money at work has 
turned local feeling generally against 
the roost-rulers of yesterday. The 
management has begun to feel its 
power over them. Information that 
before was given to the men only 
through the shop stewards now goes 
to them direct through hand-outs and 
the works newspaper. Foremen are 
being consulted more and stewards 
less ; the latter are beginning to lose 
their grip. 

These are the facts that explain why 
the stewards have been straining every 
nerve to call a strike at any oppor- 
tunity; they also explain, however, 
why, when a strike was called which 
some thought would spread through 
the factory, it immediately and 
ignominiously collapsed. During the 
shutdown on Monday, 186 out of the 
530 men who do the maintenance were 
told to report for work. When a shop 
steward replied that all the men would 
have to be engaged or none at all, the 
firm’s executives did the work instead. 
They managed so successfully (and 
without any complaints of blacklegging 
from the union officials) that by 
Tuesday all work was_ resumed. 
Because of this, and because of lack of 
support generally, the stewards gave in, 
called a meeting (without this time 
being paid for it), and revoked the 
overtime ban. The maintenance men, 
£20 the poorer, will now negotiate in 
the normal way. It can be taken as 
certain that the stewards will call 
another strike when they can, but it is 


‘probable that next time there will be 


even less eager response to it. 
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“Agreed, then? We shan't expand sifting here — 
one of us must visit NORTHERN IRELAND!” 


If your firm is planning expansion you need a first-hand report on the possibilities in 
Northern Ireland. Everywhere else in the United Kingdom expansion plans are bedevilled 
by one or more of three great shortages—not enough money; not enough men; not enough 
space. Only Northern Ireland can offer you all three. 


MONEY —to cut the need for investment funds 
Outright grants of 25% and/or loans for plant, machinery 
and buildings are available, also removal and training grants. 


MANPOWER — first-class and plenty of it 

Over 9% of the labour force—over 30,000 of them men—are 
looking for jobs. They are hard-working and loyal; absenteeism 
and labour turnover are low; output is high and shift-working 
is practicable. 


PRODUCTION SPACE in modern factories ready now 

If youemploy mostly men youcan rent a standard Govern- 
ment factory for about 9d. per sq. ft. p.a.—room for at least 
100% expansion. Or the Government might build you a special- 
purpose factory on amortization terms. Sites of all sizes 
available. 


EXCELLENT SERVICES 
Ample water, gas, electricity and housing. Nuclear power 


station to be built. Excellent sea, air and road ferry transport 
services. 


SUCCESS STORY 


Since 1945 over 130 new factories have opened in Northern 
Ireland, and many have expanded. Courtaulds, British Tabula- 
ting Machines, Metal Box, Du Pont, Chemstrand, Hughes 
Tools and many others will tell you of their experiences. 


YOU CAN BE THERE IN A COUPLE OF HOURS— 


Get in touch with THE NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman: Lord Chandos) 
Dept. E1, 13 Lower Regent Street, SW1 Tel: WHItehall 0651 
(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
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When you're cold and tired and 


you're feeling low, your resistance 









is low too. But make yourself a 
White Horse toddy at bed time— 
then feel an inner warmth and 


a glow of well-being 











: disarming the threat 

Ny ta ae ow YY 
Cee sia Wji7/77.~——=soodt:« colds or influenza, 

= A eye 


Senay 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


Cad Maximum prices: Bottles 37/6, 4-Bottles 19/6, 4-Bottles 10/-, Miniature Bottles 3/t0 
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directed at himself, Iraq, its institutions, its foreign policy 
and (this time, though not last) a range of Iraqi political 
personalities. 

The chief reason for his summons to power is that the 
Egyptian revolution has kindled the imagination of all 
Iraqis who are young, frustrated and resentful of the lid 
clapped on their political aspirations by the class and age- 
group of which Nuri is the headpiece. At news of the 
union of Egypt and Syria all these malcontents went into a 
twitter of excitement. Their own government’s announce- 
ment of federation with Jordan was a royal development in 
a sphere to which they do not feel they belong, and failed 
to recapture their imagination. So that when President 
Nasser’s original message of congratulation to the royal 
union was followed by a hail of Egyptian and Syrian abuse, 
ministers and potential ministers judged that the time had 
come for sharper retorts and a firmer hold on Iraqi exuber- 
ance than the then prime minister was likely to apply. His 
cabinet was in any case already shaken by an internal 
quarrel. 

Nuri’s new cabinet is of the shape of that which kept Iraq 
on an even keel throughout the Suez crisis ; the same mar- 
tinet returns to the Ministry of the Interior ; a base broader 
than before is supplied by the inclusion of two experienced 
Shi’is to the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Finance. The 
advantage of such a body is that it keeps development 
booming and merchants trading in peace ; its drawback is 
that it works at the price of repression. Nuri’s job this time 
will tax even his immense experience, for it includes harnes- 
sing, or else repressing, the considerable abilities of a 
Jordanian middle class of would-be politicians, most of 
them ex-Palestinians. 

The ministers who have been attacked from Cairo and 
Damascus have started answering back to the charges made 
against them, but counter-propaganda and denial are weak 
weapons in a war of words. Unless Iraq can think up some 
positive themes and boom them round the Arab world, the 
ears at present cocked to hear Nasser will not be recaptured. 


FRANCE 


Down to Earth 


NTRODUCING the third French “ plan of modernisation 
I and re-equipment,” M. Hirsch has set two main targets 
for 1961: to improve the foreign trade position so as to 
show an annual surplus of 100,000 million francs, and to 
increase national income by a quarter compared with 1956 
(agricultural output rising by 20 per cent, industrial 
by 30 to 35 per cent). This would provide an improve- 
ment in living standards of three to four per cent a year— 
less than in any recent year except 1957, but still quite 
impressive. 

Unfortunately, this rosy prospect is based on quite a few 
sanguine assumptions. One is that there will not be any 
major world recession. This may be reasonable as a work- 
ing hypothesis, particularly as the draftsmen have alternative 
plans for higher state investment in the event of a world 
slump. A second assumption, however, is that defence 
expenditure will be brought back to the level of 1954 and 
military service reduced to eighteen months. In plain 
terms, this postulates the ending of the Algerian war ; and 
there is no sign of a political “ plan” to achieve that. Still, 
M. Hirsch has done a service by thus linking cause and 
effect, if only hypothetically ; the plan is in direct conflict 
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with the great French illusion that the Algerian war can 


‘be waged indefinitely without cost. 


This week’s debate on the defence estimates showed that 
the bill is actually rising. M. Chaban-Delmas, the minister 
of defence, had to ask for new appropriations of 80,000 
million francs. This amount presumably allows for the 
transfer of only 30,000 more troops to North Africa ; the 
Right is demanding bigger reinforcements. The debate also 
revealed that the rest of the French armed forces is being 
sacrificed on the altar of the Algerian war. The secretary 
for air gave warning that, if the situation is not changed 
rapidly, the French air force “ will be nailed to the ground 
before the end of the year.” Finally, a compromise was 
patched up. On paper M. Chaban-Delmas has found some 
new cuts to compensate for new expenses, and M. Pflimlin, 
the minister of finance, can claim that he has kept the 
budgetary deficit within the prescribed limit of 600,000 
million francs. It is doubtful whether he can in fact main- 
tain this ceiling in the present difficult parliamentary situa- 
tion. But the pledge to keep the deficit down was given 
not only to parliament ; it was also one of the preconditions 
for the international loans granted to France a few weeks 
ago. Should the promise now be broken, the lenders could 
claim the right to look into France’s accounts and question 
the government on its handling of Algeria. This might be 
the thin edge of the wedge. 


ITALY 


The Bishop Loses 


OR most Italians it is astonishing to see a civil court 
F condemning a bishop for the way in which he has 
exercised his spiritual power. Yet the Florentine judges 
who had to try the case against the Bishop of Prato seem 
te have discharged an invidious task with credit and dis- 
cretion. By unequivocally condemning the bishop for the 
defamatory way in which he denounced Signor Bellandi’s 
refusal to get married in church, they upheld the state’s duty 
to safeguard the freedom of conscience of all its citizens, 
whether they do, or do not, believe in God. But by merely 
sentencing the bishop to a small suspended fine, they did 
what they could to soothe the susceptibilities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Church, however, has so far refused to be mollified. 
As a sign of his “ grief” and “ bitterness,” the Pope has 
cancelled the celebration on March 12th of the nineteenth 
anniversary of his coronation. The Archbishop of Bologna, 
Cardinal Lercaro, has ordered all the churches in his arch- 
diocese (which includes Prato) to go into mourning until 
Palm Sunday. The Vatican radio and the bishop himself 
have gone to the ridiculous length of comparing his treat- 
ment with the persecution of the Church in communist 
China. These theatrical reactions may be attributed to the 
shock of surprise that the verdict has given to ecclesiastical 
circles ; but Italian anticlericals will see in them confirma- 
tion of their claim that the Church has got above itself. 
Fortunately there are signs of a more moderate attitude in 
the Vatican, where apparently it is not intended, as 
Osservatore Romano at first seemed to suggest, summarily 
te excommunicate all those concerned with bringing the 
bishop to trial. 

If the Vatican does choose moderation none will be more 
relieved than the Christian Democrats, who, on the eve of 
an election, find themselves uncomfortably wedged into a 
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cleft stick. If the Christian Democrat prime minister had 
failed to uphold the verdict of the civil courts he would have 
played straight into the hands of the anticlericals. On the 
other hand, by accepting the verdict he risks alienating the 
clerical vote—including the three million votes of Catholic 
Action, the Church’s lay organisation—on which his party 
heavily depends. But the Church cannot afford to under- 
mine the Christian Democrat party; any split in the 
Catholic vote would benefit most, not the Church, but 
the extreme Left. 


FILMS 





Achievement on a Shoestring 


PRIVATELY produced film which had its first showing 
A at the National Film Theatre this week may suggest 
a moral or two to the crisis-bound cinema industry. The 
film, a 35-minute animated cartoon, called “The Little 
Island,” in Eastman colour, the last reel of which has been 
shot in Cinemascope, was made for about £5,000. The 
makers, a composer aged 32 and a Canadian artist aged 24, 
reckon it would have cost the biggest commercial organisa- 
tion some £200,000 to make. “The Little Island” is a 
satirical fantasy upon the frightening mess in which three 
men, who believe in Truth, Beauty and Goodness, as 
representatives of all mankind, find themselves. With a 
judgment of its entertainment value, The Economist is 
not here concerned ; its creators have aimed very high in 
aesthetic and philosophical terms. But the quality of the 
production is determinedly professional ; the producers seek 
its commercial distribution on the major circuits or at “ art 
houses ” throughout the world ; and it rather looks as if 
they will succeed. The film was seen by prospective buyers 
this week and will be shown at the Brussels Fair and the 
Cannes Film Festival. 

The film was made with private money. The two 
young men formed a company and when one bank refused 
an overdraft they switched their account to a bank which 
was ready to interpret the credit squeeze less rigidly. Their 
watchword has always been economy, but it was in the 
nature of the two producers to wait until they could pay 
for the best. The production is without dialogue, but is 
illustrated by music throughout, some of it concret. Four 
orchestras were employed, the largest comprising 30 musi- 
cians, all of them necessarily at full union rates. But a 
great deal of the work normally done by regiments of tech- 
nicians was done by the two young men themselves. The 
32-year-old, an experienced and gainfully employed com- 
poser and conductor for first-feature films, is also an elec- 
tronic engineer. He composed and conducted all the music, 
supervised all the sound recording and recorded the concret 
effects in his own studio. The 24-year-old, who had worked 
in film studios in Canada, did most of the laborious dogs- 
body tasks on his side of the film. The company owes no 
money—except to the bank. A second production is on 
the stocks. One has long suspected that one answer the 
film industry could give to the fall in its receipts would 
be to re-assess how many people need to be employed in 
iis minor productions, in order to achieve a commensurate 
cut in its costs. The lesson should not be put too pon- 
derously. This film—in which the makers claim to have 
cut costs by 973 per cent—is obviously an extreme and 
exceptional example. But extreme examples sometimes 
point out the right trend. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Taking In Todmorden’s Washing 


NICE story about restrictive practices comes out of 
Todmorden. Local authorities are required by law 

to submit their annual abstracts of accounts to the Ministry 
of Local Government and the Inspectors of Taxes, and to 
have them available to the public. But their circulation 
is not normally very great, once the ministry, the local tax 
office, and council members have had their copies. The 
cost of printing them therefore tends to equal that of a 
finely produced. presentation edition; in Todmorden it 
worked out at nearly £4 a copy. The local council, 
greatly daring, therefore tried the experiment of having 
them typed in the council offices by a girl, duplicated, and 
bound with a printed cover by a local firm, at a total cost of 
about £32—against the usual annual printing bill of about 
£150 for 40 copies. The result was readable and produced 
no explosion in Whitehall ; and the finance committee began 
to wonder whether the local Hansard—the council minutes 
—which has a similarly restricted sale, and which normally 
costs the ratepayers £330 a year, might be duplicated in 
much the same manner (though the installation of a modern 
variable typewriter was contemplated). . 

This must naturally have been a blow to the local print- 
ing firm. But it was the Typographical Union which took 
the matter up, bagked by local representatives of other 
unions, “ to protect the principle of trades unionism and the 
well-being of its members.” The printers’ spokesman up- 
braided the local Trades Council for failing to bring the 
councillors to their senses. He agreed that the duplicated 
accounts were neatly and cheaply done, but, as the local 
press reported him, insisted that 

it was still taking away work and he thought that to 

continue along the lines that they seemed to be taking was 

not fair in general to the ratepayers. 
The question now arises whether the Todmorden council 
will return obediently to the support of local industries, or 
brutally press on with technological change. At the trades 
council meeting referred to one member said that he had 
been horrified to see a “report that St. Mary’s clock was 
being repaired by a member of the corporation staff,” and 
that the “next news will be that corporation staff are 
digging the graves next door.” Multiply Todmorden by 
1,400 small authorities, and they actually might make a 
contribution to digging a grave for some of the restrictive 
practices that impede public services at every turn; but 
even one Todmorden provides a pleasant offering to the 
Cohen Council for its further cogitations. 


GERMANY 


Shamming Sick? 


N Britain, people often ask whether the health service 
I is wasteful and how abuses of it can be prevented. 
Some west Germans are worried by a more urgent problem ; 
new social security legislation introduced last year has 
created a situation where it actually pays a man to go sick 
in certain circumstances. In the remarkable months before 
last year’s elections when so many strides were taken 
towards the welfare state, the Bundestag passed a law which 
guaranteed to every employed man the right to sick pay 
equivalent to 90 per cent of his previous earnings during 
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the first eight weeks of any illness. Since the law was 
introduced, sickness in industry has soared. Influenza was 
admittedly the villain of the piece in October and November, 
when nearly twice as many men fell sick as in the previous 
year. But ever since last summer sickness has been some 
7 15 per cent higher than in the previous year. The new law 
: seems to have raised industrial labour costs by over 2 per 
cent—in addition to an increase of 3 to 4 per cent as a 
result of the other new welfare arrangements made last year. 


Since sick pay is based on earnings in the previous month, 
it can now actually pay a man to go sick in Germany if 
his overtime earnings are falling. 

This last anomaly will clearly have to be removed. But 
the new law has stirred up a broader controversy, already 
familiar to those large firms in Britain which have intro- 
duced similar schemes off their own bat to give manual 
“workers ” the same security in sickness as “staff.” Do 
the higher sickness figures mean that the new security is 
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The Scale of Aid 
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million in 1955 to $980 million in 1956. 
Britain invested a net total of some 
£160 million abroad, Switzerland 
(another leading exporter of capital) 
some $350 million. These figures do 
not reveal the large amounts of capital 
which almost every industrial country 
has been exporting through export 
credits, usually backed by some form 
of state insurance. As the volume of 
exports grows, the sum of this form of 
overseas lending is steadily growing— 
too much, some people feel today. 
Certainly, like aid, it is one of the 
bases on which the exports of the 
industrial west have been built, and 
whose sudden reduction would be 
perilous. 
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being abused ? Do cloth-capped employees lack the sense 
of responsibility of their white-collared colleagues ? 

Past experience with such schemes does not suggest that 
they do. After an initial period during which some 
employees savour the new pleasure of a leisurely dig in the 
garden at the company’s expense, the incidence of sickness 
has usually fallen off, just as the run on spectacles did when 
the health service had been running for a while. A new 
Jaw which makes sickness no longer a financial burden is 
bound to lead to a quite justified increase in the numbers 
who stay away from work. The details of this west German 
advance in welfare are controversial, but it has certainly 
breached the wall of invidious distinctions between cloth 
cap and white collar. 


ANTARCTICA 


Sir Vivian, I Presume 


OLD, critics and calendar: Dr Fuchs beat the lot, after 

all, and the men who welcomed him on the outskirts 
of Scott Base (and the watchers in the world beyond) can 
have had little doubt that the Queen’s reward of a knight- 
hood would follow hard on his arrival. In the end he was 
lucky with the weather, for the murderous Antarctic winter 
has been hesitant in its return this year, and Scott Base 
was still sparkling with sunshine when he reached it. He 
also curtailed his daily schedule of scientific work once he 
had passed the Pole, taking seismic soundings only every 
60 miles instead of at 30-mile intervals as he had in the first 
half of his journey. Nevertheless, he finished the passage 
with a day to spare of the hundred he had allowed himself 
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Lerner’s America 
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when he set out, and he has demonstrated that he was right, 
and Sir Edmund Hillary was wrong, in the dispute that 
raised the polar temperature so spectacularly last January. 
In retrospect, their dispute seems to have been no more 
than a difference over the degree of risk it was proper to 
run ; events have justified Dr Fuchs’s greater adventurous- 
ness, and the headlines which must have been so embarrass- 
ing to both men last January also served to draw attention 
to his boldness. 

This may prove to have been the last major example of a 
certain kind of voyage of exploration: the kind in which the 
primary object is to test man’s endurance and courage rather 
than to produce practical and utilitarian results. It is true 
that Dr Fuchs has gathered a good deal of scientific know- 
ledge. It has now been established that, under the ice, 
Antarctica is a single and undivided continent, and no doubt 
his notebooks will yield a good deal of more esoteric in- 
formation. But (dare it be said ?) this was not the principal 
purpose for which the expedition spent half a million 
pounds. The Everests have now been climbed, the deserts 
crossed and the jungles penetrated. Man is looking outward 
into space ; and although this is going to demand just as 
much bravery from the explorers who venture out into it, 
it is doubtful whether the world they set out from will 
allow them to make their journeys simply for the purpose 
of saying, ““ We got there.” It seems that the aim will be 
to put the stars and stripes on the moon before the hammer 
and sickle gets there, to erect observation posts in the outer 
void, to claim planets for an ideology. Romantics, looking 
back to the time when mountains were conquered to prove 
something about the human spirit, will be entitled to feel a 
little wistful. 


“Life goals,” “peer groups,” “ surro- 
gates,” “syndromes ”—it would be 
unfair to exaggerate their frequency, but 
whenever they occur they fall like a film 
between the object and the compre- 
hension, 


Fortunately, Mr Lerner is well aware 
that America is something more than the 
subject matter of its social sciences. 





America as a Civilisation: Life and 
Thought in the United States Today 


By Max Lerner. 
Cape. 1,036 pages. 50s. 


OCQUEVILLE, Bryce, Lerner? Or 

Laski, Lerner ? The third of a trio 
of masterpieces or the second of a pair 
of failures? The question cannot be 
evaded ; the scale and the claims of 
“ America as a Civilisation” demand a 
verdict. “:‘What I have tried is to grasp 
—however awkwardly—the pattern and 
inner meaning of contemporary Ameri- 
can civilisation and its relation to the 
world of today.” 

A thousand pages and over 470,000 
words are by no means excessive for 
such a theme. (For a smaller United 
States Tocqueville took 300,000, for a 
considerably less complex America 
Bryce exceeded 700,000, while for FDR’s 
USA, Laski ran to nearly 370,000.) But 
the writer who is going to take so long 
has one primary obligation; he must 
be readable. How readable is Lerner ? 
Ji is typewriter prose. Tocqueville’s had 


a quilled clarity, Bryce’s a late Victorian 
longhanded ease and directness. Laski’s, 
alas, seemed not to have been written 
at all, but taken down from the lips of 
an argumentative and repetitive lecturer. 
Lerner writes fluently and often in- 
formally ; he is prodigal with words, 
ready with metaphor, often vivid in his 
depictions of the actualities of American 
life. He unfolds his thought more often 
than he crystallises it; there are 
aphorisms in the book, but they are 
infrequent ; the paragraph is his unit of 
thought, the catalogue is more common 
than the clinching example. There is 
an engaging honesty about this, a 
deliberate and welcome eschewing of 
easy effects. ‘There is sometimes also 
a consequential rallentando, which 
incites the reader to judicious skipping. 
More serious, however, is the inter- 
mittent surrender to the lazy-minded 
jargon of American social science. Too 
often the nervous strength of American 
speech, which Mr Lerner so rightly 
praises, is overlaid with the clogging 
polysyllables of American academe. 


Indeed the great strength of his book, 
and the one which most qualifies it for 
its admission to the trinity, is the obvious 
breadth and catholicity of its author’s 
interests. Of course, there are limits and 
limitations. Mr Lerner writes as a Jew, 
as an urban American, as an East Coast 
intellectual, as a Democrat. But he has 
achieved not only a critical awareness 
of his partialities but also a very impres- 
sive transcendence of them. The spirit 
of the book is large and generous. Even 
where he disapproves he does not carp 
—and this despite the fact: that he has 
taken pains, like a good American 
journalist, to be up to the minute 
with his coverage of social and political 
phenomena. It is no longer a mark of 
distinction for the American intellectual 
to display a gusto for. the interests and 
entertainments of the masses, and Mr 
Lerner’s expertise in “the lively arts” 
may be taken for granted as basic equip- 
ment for any Tocqueville de nos jours. 
More impressive. and important is his 
success in marrying the _ intellectual 
analysis of the various modes of 
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American experience—business, politics, 


education; home life and class’ or race 


relations—to. a graphic re-creation of 
their concrete diversity and uniqueness. 
This is one of the many. points at which 
he outshines Laski, while in range he 
surpasses Bryce. He is not, of course, 
omnicompetent. The American farmer 
remains a little remote, the soldier 
appears rather as an abstraction march- 
ing. (No European will forgo a smile 
at reading of the “ Prussian discipline ” 
of the American army.) But no one is 
very likely to improve on Lerner’s three- 
dimensional rendering of life as Ameri- 
cans actually live it, on his fair balance 
between thought, experience and emo- 
tion. This is no small achievement 
when it is sustained over such a rich 
variety of topics. 4 
Laski’s vision of America was basically 
Marxist. Lerner, whose position, mutatis 
mutandis, has so often paralleled Laski’s, 
remains a determined liberal. “ Ameri- 
can capitalism has been overpraised and 
overindicted ”; the American consumer 
is acclaimed as the ultimate king; the 
Big Corporation, with all its faults, is 
enduring and acceptable. Not that 
labour is sold short; indeed Beck and 
Hoffa might fail to recognise themselves 
in this rosy-tinted group portrait. Nor 
can the middle classes complain, unless 
they are going to be hypersensitive at 
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having it demonstrated that they are 
human too. Indeed the dominant note 
of the book. is an acceptance of America 
—not merely for its promise, but also 
here and now for its performance. 
Sometimes this mood takes the edge off 
the analysis; too many sections (for 
instance, Education) end wtih a reassur- 
ing, vague and waffing clausula. Rather 
too much is dusted under the mat. For 
all that, the general result of this mood 
of acceptance is a healthy one. It still 
leaves plenty of scope for criticism, but 
it is criticism in terms of America’s own 
ideals and values, criticism which permits 
(indeed requires) a full and balanced 
delineation of the whole society under 
discussion. 

The “master concept,” consequently, 
in terms of which Mr Lerner organises 
the enormous mass of phenomena 
labelled “America” is our old friend 
“the open society.” It is not a sharp 
tool, and those who find this book un- 
satisfactory will probably have their dis- 
satisfaction rooted in a distrust of so 
blunt an instrument. But, like the 
frontiersman’s axe, it is a multi-purpose 
implement that can clear a lot of ground 
and open up large areas for further 
cultivation. What is more, no one who 
rejects it can ever hope entirely to under- 
stand America—as a civilisation, or as 
anything else. 


Soldiers as Governors 


Allied 
1943-45 


By C. R. S. Harris. 
HM Stationery Office. 479 pages. 42s. 


ee Military Government was 
administering shifting stretches of 
Italian metropolitan territory from the 
summer of 1943, when the first of its 
officers landed in Sicily and quickly 
established a headquarters in Syracuse, 
until the last day of December, 1945, 
when establishments were closed down 
in Northern Italy. (It continued, how- 
ever, in the disputed Trieste territory 
for some ten years longer.) As soon as 
the invasion of Sicily as a joint Anglo- 
American operation had been decided on 
by the Casablanca Conference in Janu- 
ary, 1943, General Eisenhower started 
planning for the military government of 
conquered territory. Direct rule was 
considered but excluded as impractic- 
able. Yet only in June was the idea 
definitely abandoned that General Alex- 
ander, as the prospective military 
governor, should start his reign by dis- 
missing all the prefects and mayors in 
the island. The Americans were much 
influenced by the hullabaloo caused by 
co-operation with Darlan. The British, 
on the other hand, had an officer well 
qualified to give an opinion—Lord Ren- 
nell, who knew Italy intimately and had 
behind him the experience of serving as 
chief political officer for the overrun 
Italian colonies in East Africa. He 
seems at all stages to have favoured the 
minimum of interference with Italian 
Organisation and the exercise of control 
from outside. These considerations, and 
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the problem of fiading suitable officers 
to exercise the control in an equally 
balanced Anglo-American operation, 
open Mr Harris’s volume. 

It was difficult for AMGOT—the 
initials first used for the Allied Military 
Government of Occupied Territory, sub- 
sequently giving way to AMG, because, 
so the rumour went, Amgot was dis- 
covered to be an obscenity in a Levantine 
tongue—to get its purposes and needs 
taken seriously by the purely military 
men in the field, and the Sicilian opera- 
tion found it relying Jargely on requisi- 
tioned private transport. The officers 
were ‘at-once thrown into a welter of 
tasks, ranging from the dismissal of 
notorious Fascist officials and vigilance 
over the insurgent separatist movement 
in the island, to the all important but 
very elusive control of civilian food sup- 
plies. When, two months Iater, the 
south Italian mainland became the 
objective of the Allied invasion, Amgot 
had vindicated itself in military eyes. 

However, high politics and the war 
between them caused unforeseen de- 
velopments in its operation. An Italian 
government friendly, if only by force of 
circumstances, to the Allies came on the 
scene, but so helplessly as to require 
energetic buttressing. An Allied Control 
Commission entered into being to prop 
it up and vitalise it; and as the armies 
slowly moved forward two tasks of 
military administration were distin- 
guished: that of controlling the Italian 
government in the rear, as it gradually 
assumed responsibility for the back 
areas, and that of controlling (more 
directly) the areas closer to the front. 
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The most forward areas of all made up 
yet another class,:and from early 1944- 
these alone were designated Army AMG; 
territories. In a map of Central Italy 
as on October 24, 1944, one of the 
several which adorn this book, a line 
across Italy about fifty miles north of 
Rome divides a blue territory to the 
south, all of which had by then been 
made over to the Italian government, 
from a white territory to the north still] 
under Allied military control. Some 
fifty miles farther to the north this is in 
turn terminated by a jagged line still 
farther northwards of which is army 
AMG territory, stretching up to the 
“Gothic ” front line then running across 
Italy from Ravenna to La Spezia. 

In the first rather static winter of war 
in Italy, the high-ups sorted out the 
considerable confusion accompanying the 
change of emphasis in military admin- 
istration from the task of military govern- 
ment proper to that of armistice control. 
General Mason Macfarlane, first head 
of the Mission to the Royal Government, 
was withdrawn for reasons of Anglo- 
American symmetry in favour of the 
American General Joyce, who became 
head of what had become the Com- 
mission, only to be ousted again shortly 
by General Mason Macfarlane. He 
stayed the course until he fell foul of 
Mr Churchill when he showed suffi- 
cient sensitivity to Italian politics to 
allow Marshal Badoglio to be ejected 
from headship of the Government. (It is 
true that at the same time the general 
became seriously ill.) Leadership of the 
economic side of the Commission was 
taken up in almost scandalously fleeting 
succession by high-powered Americans. 
Pretty far from all this, though dealing 
with tangled local politics (for instance, 
in Sicily with the revival of the Mafia 
and with separatism) as well as with 
questions of bread and oil, the Civil 
Affairs Officers, where they were good, 
became revered father figures of the 
communities they were overseeing in 
such extraordinary circumstances. 

One has heard, in postwar Italy, no 
bitter denunciation of this Allied 
authority in its various nuances between 
outright rule and advice that reserve 
powers could make very cogent. Indeed 
in Trieste, AMG seems to have left a 


record of enviable competence and ex- 


pedition. Probably the most unimpeach- 
able work of all was done by the ten 
dozen police officers, prevailingly British, 
who helped each part of Italy in turn 
to get control of public order on or 
beyond the edge of breakdown. Their 
commander is now one of Her Majesty's 
judges. 

The author of this official history, who 
was himself highly placed in military 
administration in its first Italian year, 
has interwoven the story of its changing 
pattern with that of the Italian politics 
which set its background. The two 
themes overlap and they have been dove- 
tailed in a scholarly way. The second 
obviously yields better material for a 
flowing pen, and there is rather more of 
it than one might expect in a volume 
of military history. But the first is ex- 
pounded in conscientious detail. 
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Radar 


Three Steps to Victory 


By Sir Robert Watson-Watt. 
Odhams. 480 pages. 30s. 


- the summer of 1940, the victorious 
Luftwaffe, advancing to the conquest 
of Britain, everywhere found the Royal 
Air Force in the air waiting for them, 
in spite of its known inferiority in 
numbers ; faced with this bewildering 
ubiquity, the Germans lost faith in their 
intelligence, and the heart went out of 
their attacks. The “eyes” that enabled 
the exhausted RAF to send its last 
reserves where they were most needed 
were provided by the makeshift radar 
screen erected in the nick of time by Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt and his small com- 
pany, aided in the last months by 
scientists “shanghaied” from the uni- 
versities. Everyone agrees that it was a 
damned close-run thing; Sir Robert 
goes further: “By God! I don’t think 
it would have been done if I had not 
been there.” This book has been written 
in vindication of this candid view, and 
as an impassioned plea for recognition 
(which Sir Robert evidently feels has not 
been accorded) of the part he and his 
devoted band played in defeating the 
invasion of Britain. 

The book started as an orthodox auto- 
biography but “turned relentlessly into 
the biography of a system”; disarm- 
ingly terming himself “a very human 
being,” Sir Robert has kept it at an 
intensely personal level, and has allowed 
his trumpet ful] blast. The general 
reader in this country, only dimly re- 
membering the controversies over the 
“invention ” of radar, will probably view 
the polemics dispassionately (some of 
them are devastating) and give the Royal 
Commission the credit for having settled 
the matter satisfactorily; but in some 
countries abroad, they may come as 
something of a revelation. Trumpet 
blasts notwithstanding, however, the 
book gives an absorbing account of the 
development of radar as seen from the 
very centre of things, from the days of 
the first makeshift tests, the race against 
time to “ give them the third best to be 
going on with,” to the later incredibly 
elegant developments brought out of the 
* icebox,” and the massive mobilisation 
in support of the invasion. Except inci- 
dentally, no description of the working 
of radar systems is given, and the text 
abounds, unfortunately, in unexplained 
initials (ASV, CHL, etc.) designating the 
various different applications ; but the 
main lines of the story stand out clearly 
enough, embellished by impish, though 
sometimes tortuous, wit. 


Sir Robert, in his moment of destiny, 
exhibited the combination, possessed by 
all true inventors, of expert technical 
knowledge with intuitive tactical sense. 
His earliest suggestions made it clear 
that, to be effective, the technical gadgets 
would need to be intimately keyed in 
with an operational network ; without 
this, however perfectly they performed, 
they would be sterile. This he regards 
as an essential element in the invention 
of radar, and underlines it by a devasta- 
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ting analysis of the failure of radar to 
prevent Pearl Harbour and the escape of 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, when 
technica] adequacy was rendered im- 
potent by imperfect human organisation. 

Sir Robert baldly claims to be the 
inventor of radar. Like many another 
invention, it was in many minds at about 
the same time. He scrupulously ex- 
amines all other claims to priority, and 
puts them all to the test of practical 
effectiveness. His own two trump cards 
are, first, his historic memorandum of 
February, 1935 (here reproduced in full, 
with a translation into plain words) in 
which al] the basic principles subse- 
quently incorporated in numerous radar 
systems are enumerated at one stroke ; 
and, second, the fact that the British 
radar system, developed under his guid- 
ance, was the first in effective operation 
and was the model for all subsequent 
ones. 


Semi-Amateur Sociology 


La Nature Sociale 


By Alfred Sauvy. 


Librairie Armand Colin. 291 pages. 


HIS book, subtitled “Introduction a 

la Psychologie Politique,” is the 
work of a self-confessed amateur whose 
own considerable expertise lies in the 
field of statistics and administration. As 
the author freely admits in a most dis- 
arming preface, it observes none of the 
decencies of scientific specialisation ; it 
is neither comprehensive nor systematic ; 
it is unbuttoned, rambling, often far- 
fetched, deliberately eschewing techni- 
cality ; a quarry rather than an edifice. 
Not very surprisingly, it is fearfully 
uneven. On politics in the widest sense 
(power, responsibility, liberty, the forma- 
tion of groups) it is sometimes stimu- 
lating, often agreeably epigrammatic, but 
not especially original and for the most 
part disappointingly superficial. 

_So far, so bad ; one might write thus, 
almost interchangeably, of all too many 
well-intentioned think-pieces. As soon, 
however, as one reaches the field where 
M. Sauvy the professional statistician 
can bring his particular gifts to the aid 
of M. Sauvy the political psychologist— 
gifts which can be summed up as a sense 
of tempo and of orders of magnitude— 
the picture changes. The central core 
of “La Nature Sociale,” dealing with 
the psychology of technical innovation 


‘and conservatism, with “felt wants” 


and discontent, with the evolution of 
living standards, with the mutual inter- 
action of demographic change and 
psychological climate—is a treasury of 
excellent things; some obvious (but 
only as Columbus’s egg was obvious), 
some uncomfortably penetrating, some 
illuminating by unexpected juxtaposi- 
tion. On these topics it is hard to think 
of anyone who has written with more 
astute, humane and realistic wisdom. 
The style throughout is lively and 
shapely, in that excellent tradition of 
civilised intercourse—poles removed 
from “ popularisation”—which France 
has preserved and Britain so largely 
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lost ; “La Nature Sociale” genuinely is 
a book for the intelligent layman. Its 
scheme of reference is perhaps too 
specifically French for translation to be 
justified ; but to any reasonably bilingual 
English reader—especially if he be an 
economist—it is strongly recommended. 


Northern Democracy 


A Short History of Norway 


By T. K. Derry. 
Allen and Unwin. 281 pages. 25s. 


7 is a straightforward, conventional 
history of Norway—the first one to 
appear in English. As such, it should 
be useful to tourists, businessmen and 
students who want a general introduc- 
tion to Norwegian history, especially as 
Norway, like the other Scandinavian 
states, is usually ignored in school text- 
books, except when fighting for, or 
against, the English. The excellent 
selective bibliography of English books 
on Norway should be particularly 
valuable. 

But though he has written a com- 
petent and concise account, Mr Derry’s 
book might have been fuller and more 
interesting if he had not had to com- 
press all the principal events from the 
Viking raids to postwar rearmament 
into 250 pages, and had not stuck so 
strictly to chronological order. This is 
particularly true of the period up to 
1813, to which only half the book is 
devoted. The material might have been 
easier to handle if it had been arranged 
in a series of essays on the factors that 
created modern Norway so that Mr 
Derry could have discussed such sub- 
jects as the legal and administrative 
system in the middle ages ; the role of 
the church ; the reasons for the bloodless 
change to Lutheranism ; and education 
under Danish rule. Since there is a 
chronological table and an excellent 
index, the time sequence could have 
been broken up without much prejudice 
to those who will use the history 
principally as a reference book. 

Much more space is given to the last 
hundred and fifty years and the treat- 
ment is correspondingly broader, par- 
ticularly on the problems of economic 
development in the nineteenth century. 
But there is little on the interwar and 
postwar period. It is still difficult for 
those who have grown up since 1945 to 
piece together, in any detail, what 
happened to the peripheral parts of 
Europe in the twenties and thirties, and 
this history only partly fills the gap. 


Survey of Government 


The British Political System 


By André Mathiot. 
Hogarth Press. 352 pages. 30s. 


HEN Professor Mathiot’s book 

appeared in French a couple of 
years ago, it received a deservedly warm 
welcome ; it proved, for French students, 
an introduction to the political affairs of 
this country that was at once up to date 
and sympathetic. It might be suggested 
that the chief justification for translating 
a book of this kind is to give to British 
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students a specifically French or con- 
tinental viewpoint on British institutions. 
On the whole, this book only partially 
achieves this job, since Professor Mathiot 
is not so much describing a system that 
he has observed in operation as sum- 
marising and explaining the existing 
British literature on the subject. He 
thus tends to adopt the complacency of 
certain writers on the subject, for 
instance Sir Ivor Jennings, and the book 
is indeed recommended in the preface 
by Professor W. A. Robson for its 
defence against suggestions that any new 
major problems exist. Those who are 
less content with the quality of the 
House of Commons, the disposition of 
its working time and the possible conse- 
quences of the electoral system may feel 
that Professor Mathiot’s admiration 
carries him too far. Nevertheless, the 
book may fulfil a quite different purpose ; 
better than any comparable work by an 
English author, it provides an intro- 
ductory survey to the whole field of 
British government, based on a logical 
progression from the _ electorate to 
parties, and through cabinet and parlia- 
ment to the judiciary and administration. 

The translator has eliminated some 
minor slips in the French edition and 
brought some of the statistics and the 
reading lists up to date. On the other 
hand, a number of errors remain, and 
the rather free handling of the text by 
the translator has actually introduced a 
few more. The reference to King 
George V’s attitude to the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1910; the account of 
the 1867 Reform Act; the reference to 
the single transferable vote in university 
constituencies are all incorrect. The 
reader would wrongly gather that privy 
councillors sometimes exercise a right to 
sit in the House of Lords without being 
peers, and would be wrong if he thought 
that the presence of General Smuts in 
the Imperial War Cabinet without being 
a member of the British House of 
Commons was equivalent to the tem- 
porary retention of Ministers who may 
have lost their seats at a general election. 
One must admit to very severe mistrust 
of a translator who can at one and the 
same time show ignorance of a funda- 
mental rule of French grammar and of 
an important individual in the history of 
politcia) studies by translating “du 
Genevois de Lolme” as “of Genevois 
de Lolme.” 


Economics without Prices? 


The Structural Interdependence of 
the Economy : Proceedings of an In- 
ternational Conference on Input-output 
Analysis. 


Edited by T. Barna. 
John Wiley, New York. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 437 pages. 60s. 


EYNES’S theory of employment 

focused attention on the level of 
activity of the economy by means of two 
Sweeping assumptions: first, that pro- 
duction consists of only two com- 
Modities, producer goods and consumer 
goods, and, second, that commodities 
cannot be substituted for one another. 
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This procedure enabled him to give a 
clear-cut analysis of the then important 
problem of “unemployment,” but it 
was apparent that if his analysis was to 
be applied more generally, these two 
drastic assumptions would have to be 
relaxed. Input-output analysis is an 
attempt to relax the first assumption 
while maintaining the second. The 
economy is pictured as producing a 
large number of commodities ; but there 
is only one, rigidly determined, method 
of producing each, and no substitution 
is possible. 

The greater part of the present volume 
is devoted to applications of this theory 
and to the problems that arise in doing 
so. Outstanding, perhaps, is the long 
and very interesting discussion by Dr 
H. D. Evans of the computational 
problems of input-output. There are 
also papers surveying the use of the 
method in six European countries, and 
two papers by Professor H. B. Chenery 
discussing its application to international 
trade and to economic development 
plans. One is impressed by the generally 
high standard of the papers, and by the 
immense amount of precise, detailed 
work they embody. 


Unfortunately the whole edifice, so 
carefully constructed, rests on very 
shaky foundations, for relaxing Keynes’s 
first assumption renders his second quite 
implausible. The larger the number of 
commodities considered (that is the more 
narrowly commodities are defined) the 
more important does __ substitution 
become. Fucl and machinery may not 
be substitutes, but coal and oil clearly 
are. One must doubt whether calcula- 
tions, however elaborate, can give useful 
results when they are based on so unreal 
an assumption. 

Of course, as Friedman has pointed 
out, what matters about an economic 
theory is the validity of its conclusions, 
not its assumptions. It is thus quite 
legitimate for economists, if they wish, 
to devote themselves to testing even the 
most unlikely hypothesis, But public 
policy is a different matter. Input-output 
constitutes a theory of the economy that 
ignores the price-mechanism, and as 
such it has a considerable appeal to those 
who tend to regard the price-mechanism 
as a mere hobby-horse of the economist. 
(Its rapid rise to favour with so many 
civil services is perh: ps evidence of this 
appeal.) It may therefore have the effect 
that economic policy-makers will pay 
even less regard to prices in the future 
than they do now. The extremes to 
which such an attitude can lead are 
illustrated by Mr P. N. Rasmussen’s 
paper, which is devoted to an elaborate 
analysis of how “to compensate [from 
the point of view of income] for given 
changes in the output prices of the other 
industries.” A little learning is a 
dangerous thing—particularly in the 
hands of civil servants. 

This is not to suggest that all the 
work reported in this volume is wasted 
—far from it. While one deprecates its 
use as the basis of an ambitious theory, 
the input-output table can justify itself 
on more modest grounds. As Professor 
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J. R. N. Stone shows in an elegant paper, 
it provides an alternative and in many 
ways more interesting way of presenting 
the national accounts. From this point 
of view, the table has no particular 
causal hypothesis attached to it, but 
merely describes the money flows 
between sectors in a given year. 


In a second paper, Mr Stone sets up 
a system of linear expenditure functions 
for consumers which takes explicit 
account of the price-mechanism, but yet 
includes the input-Output theory as a 
special case, Such a generalisation of 
the input-output theory is a step in the 
right direction, but perhaps more impor- 
tant are the papers by Dr G. Morton 
and Dr H. Markowitz. They deal with 
the much less well known methods of 
analysis called variously activity analysis, 
linear programming and process analysis. 
They are not open to the same objec- 
tions as the input-output theory, as they 
avoid both of Keynes’s assumptions and 
allow most effectively for substitution 
and the price mechanism. One can only 
hope that some of the popularity of 
input-output will soon be transferred to 
its more deserving cousins. 


OTHER BOOKS 


LIEUTENANT IN ALGERIA. 
By J. J. Servan-Schreiber. 
206 pages. 16s. 

The original French edition of this impor- 
tant book, in which the youthful editor of 
the Paris L’Express vividly describes his 
experiences and impressions during six 
months of active service in Algeria, was 
reviewed in a leading article of The Econo- 
mist on July 6, 1957. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION IN THE HUMAN. 
By A. Schellen. Elsevier. London: Cleaver- 
Hume. 420 pages. 72s. 

A great deal of this book is medical ; but 
the layman will be interested in the very 
full account given by Dr Schellen of public 
opinion in different countries, in so far as 
it has expressed itself, on the pros and cons 
of artificial insemination. He also gives the 
views of the different churches and the legal 
position. His survey is certainly wide and 
thorough ; but his outburst against artificial 
insemination by donor in his epilogue makes 
one wonder whether his selection of 
material has been as objective as it appears 
to be. Moreover, his estimate of the number 
of artificial insemination cases in England 
—6,000 a year—is wildly exaggerated. 


AUSTRALIA IN WorRLD AFFAIRS, 1950-55. 
Edited by Gordon Greenwood and Norman 
Harper. Published for the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs by F W. 
Cheshire, Melbourne. 366 pages. 45s. 


THIS 1S AUSTRALIA, 
Edited by Oswald L. Ziegler. 
Robertson. 304 pages. 50s. 


LorpD CHATHAM AND AMERICA. 

By O. A. Sherrard. The Bodley Head. 
395 pages. 30s. 

The third and final volume in Mr Sherrard’s 
trilogy on Lord Chatham, covering the six- 
teen and half years from October, 1761, to 
May, 1778. 


PACKAGING ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND DiIREC- 
TORY OF GREAT BrITAIN, 1958. Tudor 
Press. 214 pages. 17s. 6d. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

By Werner Stark. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction. 356 pages. 36s. 
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The Free Trade Area 


Sir—It is difficult to see how the French 
counter-proposals, outlined in your 
‘article of March Ist, can expect to be 
taken as a desirable or workable alter- 
native to the original scheme for a Free 
Trade Area put forward by the British 
‘ Government. It would seem that France 
_ has put forward two suggestions: firstly, 
‘that compensation for opening French 
markets to industrial goods produced in 
all the OEEC countries should be 
obtained from the Commonwealth ; and, 
secondly, that the new framework should 
be based on individual industries and 
not upon all industrial goods generally. 

There are three obvious objections to 
the Commonwealth being asked to pro- 
vide the cushion for French industry : 

1. It seems to have been overlooked 
that the Commonwealth countries are 
entirely independent in trade as in poli- 
tical matters. Whatever the United 
Kingdom might recommend (if the 
French proposals were to be generally 
accepted), the Commonwealth countries 
themselves would finally dispose. 

2. It is by now pretty well known that 
the Commonwealth’s needs are for 
capital and not for more industrial goods. 
The Board of Trade has for some time 


been acutely aware of this fact, and it is 
a conditioning factor of the whole 
Commonwealth attitude to expanding 
trade with Britain. Under the French 
scheme the Commonwealth countries 
would be obliged to open their markets, 
on the same basis as they are open at 
present to British goods, not only to the 
French, but to all the other members 
of the Free Trade Area. It is hardly 
conceivable that the Commonwealth 
countries with their own developing 
industries would be willing to give pre- 
ferential treatment to all European 
countries in the foreseeable future, for 
at present they are only with difficulty 
persuaded to continue their preferential 
treatment of goods from Britain. 

3. Over and above these issues is the 
fact that the “ no-new-preference” rule 
of Gatt would surely prevent the 
French plan from succeeding. In view 
of the none too sympathetic attitude of 
the Extra-European countries to the 
Common Market in the current negotia- 
tions in Gatt, one could hardly expect 
this much wider scheme to obtain the 
virtually universal approval needed 
before the necessary waiver could be 
obtained. 

As respects the _ sector-by-sector 
approach, is not the principal objection 





Survey Methods in 
SOCIAL 
INVESTIGATION 


C. A. MOSER 


A complete handbook to the 
whole field of social investi- 
gation, by the leading authority, 
covering all the stages of a 
survey from the planning to the 
final report. Contains a detailed 
treatment of sampling. 


Just published. 35s. 


ECONOMIC 
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by programme and control 
in Great Britain 


GILBERT WALKER 


“| .. lets in much valuable light 
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political minds of some obsolete 
prejudices.’’—Birmingham Post 
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to this that it runs completely contrary 
to the general process of liberalisation 
of trade which has been so successful in 
Europe ever since the setting-up of 
OEEC ? As your correspondent rightly 
points out, this proposal is largely due 
to the traditional protectionism of 
France, which is so much at variance 
with the attitude of her other Common 
Market partners, particularly Germany. 

But there must be no doubt of the 
critical importance of the position of 
France in the free trade area discussions. 
I was startled to find on a recent visit 
to the French National Assembly, when 
Mr Maudling had the opportunity of 
addressing a small (but influential) meet- 
ing of French Deputies, that the Free 
Trade Area plan has never even been 
debated in the French Parliament, and 
surprisingly few of its members had any- 
thing but the vaguest idea of what it was 
all about. A big task of information and 
explanation throughout France as to 
what the Free Trade Area is intended 
to do, and its political as well as economic 
mission, is urgently meeded.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun Hay 
House of Commons 


The Cost of Algeria 


S1r,—In the analysis of the military 
situation in Algeria which you published 
in your issue of December 28, 1957, you 
said that the cost of the Algerian war for 
France -was enormous—{2 million per 
day, or 2 milliards of our francs—an 
outlay which in your estimation could 
not be maintained for long. 

There can be no denying that the effort 
we here are constrained to make is both 
great and prolonged, but a few figures 
soon disprove that this effort is more 
than France can manage. 

In spite of claims made by The Banker 
(the arguments of which are being taken 
up by the protagonists of abandoning 
Algeria), the pacification campaign is not 
costing France 700 to 800 billion francs 
a year. Close and objective study of the 
budget proves this. 

Out of a total military expenditure of 
1,001,224 million francs, the figure for 
North Africa is 362,673 millions. This 
figure is a long way below that of two 
billion a day. Moreover—a point too 
easily forgotten—the expenditure there 
represents the maintenance of the army 
stationed in North Africa. Since 1956 
all recruits do their military service in 
Algeria as in France. Whether these 
effectives are stationed in the home 
country, in North Africa or in Germany, 
their maintenance costs the same. Were 
the pacification of Algeria to come to a 
stop tomorrow, the budgetary costs 
would be no less because the state would 
still have to clothe, lodge and feed the 
contingents called up, and because for 
the cost of the actual military campaign 
would at once be substituted other ex- 
penditure arising out of the redeploy- 
ment of forces which we would have to 
endow with new arms and new material 
in order to fulfil our Atlantic obligations. 

Moreover, experience has proved t0 
us that a policy of withdrawal i not 4 
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policy of economy. The independence 
granted to Morocco and Tunisia has in 
no way lightened our expenditure. 

Were France to abandon Algeria to the 
FLN, what would it not have to pay to 
meet the cost of repatriation and the re- 
installation in metropolitan France of 
1,100,000 of our countrymen ? Even this 
figure does not take into account the 
hundreds of thousands of Moslem 
Algerians who are French citizens and 
who would likewise have the right to 
come to France because, having placed 
their faith in us, they would wish to ward 
against being massacred. 

In the present state of affairs, there- 
fore, the financial effort which the paci- 
fication campaign in Algeria is costing 
France does not exceed the nation’s 
resources, and it can continue to carry 
the burden for as long as will be 
necessary. What is more, has France 
the right to abandon Moslem masses 
who know that there will be no liberty 
for them were France to disappear? 

In common with numberless Fascist 
organisations, the Algerian rebellion 
seeks to conceal its real character by the 
use of democratic terminology. For 
proof of the totalitarian character of the 
FLN one need but recall its systematic 
refusal to hold free and supervised elec- 
tions, It is the electoral principle itself 
that the FLN fears, and not without 
reason, 

France, by contrast, considers that 
Algeria can speak with but one valid 
voice—that of the Algerian people which 
the FLN, despite all its claims, would 
not represent unless it were to massacre 
all those who do not submit to its 
totalitarian ideology.—Yours faithfully, 

S. Micuet Gor in 
Office of the Minister for Algeria, 
Algiers 


The American Economy 


Sir—In his letter to The Economist of 
February 22nd, Professor Slichter is 
quoting correctly the US government 
statistics on retail trade, but these are 
apt to be misleading because they are so 
heavily weighted by food sales. The 
Economist stated correctly on February 
8th that, to most retailers interviewed by 
this correspondent, the customers appear 
to be “ not buying.” 

In making comparisons with 1957, 
most retail analysts are inclined to 
exclude the sales of food, drugs and 
other necessities that increase every year 
in line with the population. What they 
watch for fluctuations are (1) auto- 
mobiles, (2) home appliances, and (3) 
department store merchandise. In the 
first two of ‘these lines, store sales are far 
below the earlier forecasts based on 
income or credit conditions. Depart- 
ment store business was better than 
expected in December and early January, 
but the economists for some of the large 
stores believe these gains were due to 
special factors and are forecasting a 
further decline for the months just 
ahead. As a result, very little new 
merchandise has been ordered by the 
above categories of retailers in the first 
quarter, and manufacturing activity has 
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definitely been affected—in textiles. and 
apparel, as well as in durable goods. 

It is perfectly true, as Professor 
Slichter states, that the areas of the US 
economy affected by the reluctance to 
buy durable goods and other expensive 
items are smaller than the areas of 
necessitous consumer expenditure and 
government expenditure. The Economist 
article did not state at any point that 
general business was being dragged 
down by the consumer sector. But it 
is being held back from the dynamic 
recovery that might occur with a strong 
demand for consumer durables. And 
there is no sign of recovery in this 
demand from the fact that families, 
beset by higher food prices, are con- 
tinuing to spend a large share of their 
income in food stores.—Yours faithfully, 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN NEw YORK 


Commodity Reserves 


Sir,—Your review of Utilizing World 
Abundance asks: “ How could a govern- 
ment . . . permit a body ‘as aloof as is 
the judiciary’ to issue government 
guaranteed stock without limit?” No 
such leap in the dark is involved in the 
system I advocate. The precise con- 
ditions of issue of “ stabilizing bonds ” 
and the commodities in which the pro- 
ceeds could be invested would be 
specified in the statutory Price Stabiliz- 
ing Corporation’s charter. Its possible 
financial needs could be accurately 
measured in advance, all monies so 
invested being backed by durable 
essentials of constant utility-value. You 
instance copper, suggesting that the 
corporation might need to finance the 
holding of several “blocks” each of 
which, I have suggested, might be one 
eighth of the nation’s average annual 
usage, or (say) 40,000 tons. 

Taking recent prices at (around) £160 
per ton as given, and deducting 12} per 
cent (as proposed) the initial copper 
index would be £140; the initial low 
point (10 per cent below index) would 
be £126—at which the corporation 
would stand ready to buy on delivery in 
units of (say) 500 tons; and the initial 
high point (effective only when the cor- 
poration had acquired reserves at the 
low point) would be £154 (10 per cent 
above index) at which it would sell on 
demand, in the same units of quantity— 
buyer collecting. Thus, the total to be 
invested to acquire one “block ”— 
40,000 tons at £126 per ton—would be 
£5.04 mn. The initial index and points 
would then fall automatically by 5 per 
cent, and precisely the same reductions 
would be automatic at the intake (if any) 
of each additional “block.” In the im- 
probable event of PSC’s having to accept 
(say) four “ blocks,” the progressive in- 
vestment would be as now shown (the 


. bracketed figures being the then new 


low and high points respectively—in 
effect the then minimum and maximum 
market prices per ton for units of 500 
tons) at each stage of “block”- 
accumulation: two “blocks,” £9.83mn 
(£119.7-£146.3); three “ blocks,” 
£14.36mn (£113.4-£138.6) ; four 
“blocks,” £18.65mn (£107.1-£130.9) ; 
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and so on down the. scale, with the 
process going into reverse with any 
diminution of “ blocks ” held. 

To the extent that the corporation 
thus established stocks of a wide range 
of essential basics, thé strength of the £ 
would be enhanced at home and abroad; 
because it would then be backed by 
reserves of those commodities whose 
acquisition from overseas is the prime 
purpose of our external spending. Con- 
tinuity of supply of raw materials to 
secondary industry at realistic and stable 
prices would be a boon indeed. 

If supplies should greatly exceed user 
industries’ physical absorption, with no 
PSC to take in the slack and maintain 
basic producers’ reciprocal purchasing 
power, the result could be as disastrous 
as in the inter-war years. 

Your associating of my proposals with 
America’s policy resulting in burdensome 
surpluses disregards my text; as does 
your reference to what you term the 
“risk ” that America might unload such 
surpluses on a British price stabilising 
corporation. The transfer, with all the 
safeguards provided under the proposed 
system, of a portion of the durable 
commodities from where they have 
become burdensome accumulations to a 
country in which they would strengthen 
internal economy would be demonstrably 
advantageous—without the word “ risk ” 
having any applicability. 

L. St. CLARE GRONDONA 
London, S.W.1 


Our reviewer states: Mr Grondona 
argues that if his plan were adopted now 
when copper is about £160 a ton, PSC 
might not have to buy much. It is also 
relevant that if the plan had been adopted 
a year ago when copper was over £270 a 
ton, the country might well by now have 
bought and stored more than half the 
British annual consumption at a cost for 
one commodity alone of £573 million. 


* 


Sir—Space limits for your reviews, I 
know, sometimes inhibit full fairness ; 
but let me, please, clarify two things. 
Mr St Clare Grondona did not have to 
“ persuade” me to support his scheme, 
other than by the cogency of his book. 
Secondly, your reviewer’s wording does, 
I think, less than justice to the author’s 
care in meeting, in the scheme, the very 
objections of your reviewer. For in- 
stance, I may have seemed to the latter 
to make “ no reservations ” in endorsing 
the scheme ; but neither the author nor 
I suggested that Britain could, or should, 
become the only receptacle for all the 
world’s surpluses, against inflationary 
sterling. The truth, I think, is that most 
of the world yearns for some kind of 
price stability ; it can only be achieved 
hardly, due to the complexities of 
economic dynamics ; yet—as your excel- 
lent review of Leibenstein’s book on 
economic backwardness and economic 
growth on p. 751 of your same issue 
shows—economists themselves still lack 
reliable measuring instruments. I like 
Mr St Clare Grondona’s scheme simply 
because it offers us, in my view, the 
nearest-yet approximation to one.— 
Yours faithfully, GraHaM Hutton 
London, W.1 
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items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








To the Summit— 
with Doubts 


- 


WASHINGTON, DC 
R DULLES has received unusually strong endorsement 
M from practically all sections of the American press 
for his carefully reasoned rejection of the latest Soviet essay 
in “ pre-summitry.” At his press conference on Tuesday, 
he underlined the illogicality of Russia’s insistence on select- 
ing the agenda from items where the known positions of the 
governments “ indicate a probability of agreement” while 
refusing preliminary negotiations to develop such positions 
where they do not at present seem to exist. As is his wont, 
the President contrived on Wednesday to give a hearty en- 
dorsement to Mr Dulles, yet at the same time to present a 
sunny-side-up view of the American attitude. Apart from 
an oddly phrased undertaking to start down “ any possible 
avenue no matter how crooked, no matter how narrow,” 
towards the easing of tensions in the world, Mr Eisenhower 
intrigued his audience by a casual suggestion that a summit 
meeting might last much longer than a few days, and that in 
that case he might take advantage of the evident eagerness 
of the itinerant Russian leaders to come to the United States. 

The predominant feeling is that the Russians, by over- 
reaching themselves, have played into the hands of Mr 
Dulles, although there are only a few voices to suggest that 
this may be precisely what they had in mind. The 
misgivings with which American leaders in both parties 
view the path to the summit stem from their pro- 
found lack of faith in the staying power of public 
opinion in democratic countries> From his long personal 
experience of negotiating with the Russians Mr Dulles spoke 
feelingly, in his recent address to the National Press Club, 
of their “highly legalistic ” search for loopholes which will 
subsequently enable them to escape their obligations, their 
withholding of concessions until the very last moment, and 
their readiness to outsit the West in the hope that popular 
impatience with what appears to be dilatoriness over tech- 
nicalities may induce western negotiators to greet any 
“agreement ” as a “ success, without regard to the contents 
or dependability.” Mr Dulles’s abiding dread, as he ex- 
pressed it on Tuesday, is of a summit agreement which 
would be a “ fraud or a hoax,” or merely a spectacle which 
would diminish the West’s readiness to sustain its efforts. 
Nor does he want a “ meeting which would expose differ- 
ences in an acrimonious way.” 

Mr Dean Acheson goes even further. In his book, 
“Power and Diplomacy,” which, although taking sharp 
issue with American military strategy, turns out to be an 
elegant exegesis of Mr Dulles’s policy, the former Demo- 
cratic Secretary of State writes that: 

It is my conviction that the only agreements which are 


possible now would be disadvantageous to us and would 
not diminish the dangers of nuclear war. 


Mr Acheson deals especially with various proposals for 
the “ disengagement ” of the forces of the great powers in 
Central Europe, a subject to which he returned with polemi- 
cal asperity when he practically read Mr George Kennan 
out of the Democratic party. He is convinced that, if 
American forces were withdrawn—from continental Europe 
—Western European opinion would refuse to believe that 
the United States was still prepared to risk its own survival 
for the sake of protecting its allies. There would thus be 
a fatal impulse to neutralism and appeasement in Europe ; 
even if in the end it turned out that communists and 
Europeans alike had miscalculated American intentions, this 
would be scant comfort because as a result of the miscalcu- 
lation the world would have blundered into nuclear war. 

Indeed, among those American foreign policy experts 
who, unlike Mr Acheson, do favour exploring the possi- 
bilities of disengagement there are many who visualise it 
as bringing an additional, but acceptable, risk of war. To 
them Mr Dulles’s policy, like Mr Acheson’s, suffers from 
the defect of accepting the status quo in Eastern Europe. 
Military disengagement would offer the chance of an aggres- 
sive but more inspiring opportunity to disrupt Eastern 
Europe regimes politically and to bring about the “ libera- 
tion” which Mr Dulles once promised but failed to provide. 
But for the time being General Norstad has convinced the 
Administration that the disruption to the strategy of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation which “ disengage- 
ment,” or even “ thinning out,” would certainly cause would 
easily outweigh any political loss the Russians might per- 
haps suffer in Eastern Europe. 


LTHOUGH the State Department does have to take into 
A account the pressures from Western European public 
Opinion, it is essential to remember that the pressures from 
American opinion are quite different. The United States 
has for the first time become a potential front-line target. 
It has been reliably calculated that, if the Russians get 250 
suitably aimed H-bombs through American defences in the 
first surprise attack, 72 million Americans will be killed 
and a further 21 million injured. If shelters against radi- 
ation were built, at a cost variously estimated at between 
$20 billion and $40 billion, the fatalities could, it is esti- 
mated, be reduced to only 31 million. Yet there is no sign 
of public support for a shelter programme and very little 
fundamental questioning of American policy. - 

Part of the reason for this may lie in numbness at the 
contemplation of a menace so unusual and so vast ; part 
of it may arise from the extreme weakness of pacifist or 
near-pacifist elements within the left-wing of American 
politics ; this is to some extent a consequence of the long 
and bitter battles which American progressives have had 
to fight to disentangle themselves from the communist 
embrace. At any rate the opposition Democrats, in contrast 
to the opposition parties in Western Europe, spend much 
of their time urging the Republican Administration to 
greater military expenditure. In the case of some Demo- 
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crats, such as Senators Symington, Jackson and Douglas, 
this is because they have a basic conviction that the way 
to deal with communists is to stress military strength. 

In other cases left-wing politicians want to spend more 
money on defence because they believe that its great wealth 
enables the United States to escape, if it wants to, the 
dreadful dilemma confronting the countries of Europe: if 
they place less reliance on the nuclear deterrent, then they 
have to put more reliance on conventional weapons—but 
these they cannot afford. American liberals therefore back 
the army’s propagandists in calling for more emphasis on 
mobile land forces which could fight a limited war. They 
thus have a greater motive even than those who would 
depend exclusively on the H-bomb for avoiding a phoney 
relaxation of tension which would lead taxpayers to look for 
a dividend. 

Moreover, while America’s European allies tend to asso- 
ciate a stepping up of economic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries with relaxation of world tensions, the first casualties 
of any new “Geneva spirit” would probably be the aid 
and trade measures now before Congress. Although Mr 
Adlai Stevenson pleaded, in his masterly address to the 
bipartisan conference assembled to campaign for these 
measures, that Americans should not be ashamed of their 
own best instincts, it is clear that the main argument in the 
attempts to sell the programme over the next few weeks 
will be the immediacy of the Russian challenge. The State 
Department is naturally suspicious of any “ peaceful plati- 
tudes” that may tend to undermine this effort. 


EVERTHELESS, ever since the last Nato meeting, the 

Americans have been realistic enough to see that, if 
their missiles are to be accepted in Europe, they must make 
a further attempt to come to grips with the Russian leaders, 
The preparatory moves have been a wry illustration of Mr 
Dulles’s remarks about the Russians’ technical skill. The 
Gromyko memorandum on subjects for the summit rules 
out German reunification, and includes the temporary sus- 
pension of nuclear tests. The State Department does not 
expect to get anywhere with Germany this time and it does 
plan a new approach on disarmament which, if agreeable to 
the members of Nato, would separate the suspension of 
tests from the production of nuclear weapons. 

While the Administration does not agree with Mr Harold 
Stassen, the President’s former disarmament adviser, that the 
establishment of a limited inspection system in Russia and 
the United States is alone enough to link up with a suspen- 
sion of tests, it is thinking of proposing a simplified 
“ package.” However, the principal obstacle to such a new 
approach, as Mr Dulles gently reminded the world press 
again this week, are the difficulties made by Britain and 
France, the very countries where the public is now com- 
plaining most loudly about nuclear tests. The complexity 
of the western position arises from the painful adjustment 
of allied requirements made last year in London. Mr Dulles 
is unwilling to disturb this arrangement just as he is un- 
willing to upset Dr Adenauer by dropping Germany from 
the summit agenda without much more incentive than the 
Russians are at present offering. The betting in Washington 
this week is that if western public opinion does not run 
out on Mr Dulles, his stubbornness will be rewarded with 
a better offer. Then, in spite of his professional reservations, 
to the summit all will go. 
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Acting President 


In case of the . . . inability [of the President] to discharge 
the duties and powers of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President. 


HIS deceptively simple provision, which has baffled 
 naneaee experts for a century and a half, now 
has an official, if temporary, interpretation. The President, 
who has always been admirably quick to draw the constitu- 
tional moral of his three illnesses, last week determined to 
wait no longer on a dilatory and divided legislature. Instead 
he announced that he had agreed with the Vice President 
that, if he should become incapacitated during the remainder 
of his term, he would ask Mr Nixon to serve as Acting 
President, exercising all the duties and powers of the office. 
If Mr Eisenhower were too ill to take the initiative, the 
Vice President, after consultation with unspecified advisers, 
would do so himself. In both cases, the President would 
determine when he was able to resume his full duties. 

This informal arrangement, which would apply only to 
the present office holders, seems to rule out the risk of 
any dangerous period of paralysis in government if Mr 
Eisenhower should become incapacitated before his term 
ends in January, 1961. It also seems to make it less urgent, 
in theory at least, for Congress to act in haste and destroys 
one of the objections to the constitutional amendment which 
the Administration still feels is desirable: the length of 
time it would take to win the approval of two thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and the assent of three quarters of 
the states. In fact, since Mr Nixon is still a controversial 
figure and since powerful Democratic voices have been 
raised in protest, it seems more essential than ever that 
Congress should approve the President’s decision to create 
an Acting President. In the view of Mr Rayburn, the 
Speaker of the House, Mr Nixon, in order to exercise the 
powers of the Presidency, would have to take the presi- 
dential oath—and this would at once endow him with the 
office, as well as its powers; Mr Eisenhower could not, 
constitutionally, ever resume his duties. 

A bi-partisan Bill for a constitutional amendment, intro- 
duced this week by Senator Kefauver and Senator Dirksen, 
who stand at opposite ends of the political spectrum, would 
endorse the President’s course, with the addition of two 
provisions, one for a resort to Congress should a President 
wish to resume his duties before the Vice President and 
the Cabinet believe that he is able to do so. This measure 
has the backing of the Administration and it stands a reason- 
able chance of passage—in some form and after some time. 


Works or Taxes? 


AST week Congress’s Joint Economic Committee, in its 
c statutory report on the President’s Annual Economic 
Report, recommended action to deal with the depression 
on much the same lines as those which the Administration 
is itself preparing to follow as it becomes more obviously 
worried about the economic situation. President Eisenhower 
recently made it clear that, while he regards tax reductions 
as more than a “last resort” weapon, he intends that 
spending on existing public works projects should be 
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accelerated first. The thirteen-member, bipartisan commit- 
tee advocated such an acceleration for a wide range of 
projects—among them soil conservation, housing, road- 
building, flood control and school construction—on a federal, 
state and local level. It also wanted a start made on 
some that were only in the planning stage. The committee 
urged a further easing of the money supply and added 
that, if these measures fell short of bringing recovery, then 
“tax reduction would be in order,” but “such action is 
not now recommended.” 

The lone voice of disagreement on the committee was 
that of Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, one of the eight 
Democrats and the only economist in the group. In a 
separate dissenting statement, in which he argued that 
“true unemployment ” was now Io per cent of the labour 
force, not 5.8 per cent as is officially estimated, Mr Douglas 
advocated immediate cuts in income and excise taxes which 
would at once add $4.4 billion a year to consumers’ pur- 
chasing power. He proposes either an increase of $100 in 
personal exemptions or a reduction of § per cent, to 1§ 
pei cent, in taxation on the first $1,000 of taxable income. 
Various other proposals are being prepared in Congress 
although the Administration has refused to commit itself 
on the subject. 

Mr Douglas’s objection to giving priority to public works 
is that even existing plans for federal spending cannot be 
accelerated quickly enough to counter the present danger. 
It is generally agreed that new projects planned now could 
net be put into effect much before the end of this year— 
that is, until after next November’s congressional e‘ection 
—and Mr Douglas and some of the President’s other critics 
fear that meanwhile the recession will “ snowball” into a 
raajor capital-goods depression. Nor do such projects 
necessarily bring help where unemployment is worst. 

Whatever action is taken, the most important consider- 
ation seems sure to be the speed with which it brings 
results. It looks as if the President will have to decide by 
mid-April whether or not to resort to tax cuts. By then the 
March figures for employment and incomes will be in and 
his prediction that the recession will flatten out this month 
will be proved or disproved. If it is disproved, Congress 
wil] step in if he does not. 


Commissioner in the Bag 


HE House subcommittee investigating the independent 
T regulatory agencies has bagged its first commissioner. 
Mr Richard Mack, a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, still protesting his innocence, resigned 
this week after Mr Sherman Adams, speaking for the 
President, told him that it was a choice between resigning 
and being fired. Mr Mack, a Florida Democrat who was 
appointed by Mr Eisenhower in 1955, became an embarrass- 
ment to the Administration when he admitted to the 
subcommittee that he had received substantial loans and 
shares in businesses from an old friend who hoped to see 
the commission award a valuable television facility in 
prosperous Miami to a subsidiary of National Airlines. 

The chairman of the Republican National Committee is 
now trying to lessen the Administration’s responsibility for 
Mr Mack by pointing out that he is a Democrat and that 
the Democratic Senators. from Florida sponsored his 
appointment, while the Senate confirmed-him. This parti- 
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san argument has some validity. Conservative Democrats, 
in particular, have not been inclined to look too closely at 
the conservative Democrats—often “ Eisenhower ” ones— 
selected by the White House to satisfy the law that the 
regulatory commissions must be bi-partisan. The liberal 
Democrats, who protest that this is a travesty of true bi- 
partisanship, seldom make their views felt when candidates 
are before the Senate for confirmation. It is worth 
remembering, however, that some years ago, when the 
Florida Senators tried to persuade President Truman to 
appoint Mr Mack to one of the commissions, he refused. 

The interesting question now is whether the subcom- 
mittee, having drawn blood so easily, will settle down in 
earnest to an inquiry which Dr Schwartz, the investigator 
whom it discharged, implied that it was trying to suppress. 
If so, it will need to find another investigator to take charge 
and to develop the evidence in an orderly fashion ; since 
Dx Schwartz left, members of the subcommittee have been 
going off in whatever direction they fancied. Mr Moulder, 
the first head of the subcommittee, who resigned when Dr 
Schwartz left, now talks of bringing him back—which is 
unlikely—and of questioning Mr Sherman Adams, the 
President’s eminence grise, about his interference in the 
affairs of the Civil Aeronautics Board. This would be much 
more dangerous and difficult game to stalk than a mere 
commissioner. Already the President, at his press con- 
ference, has angrily refused to discuss Mr Adams’s letters, 
in 1953, on behalf of an airline which was losing its licence 
to operate ; in the process Mr Eisenhower displayed a 
surprising degree of ignorance about the facts. 


Air Force on Top 


YNAMIC missile technology and chronic sibling rivalry 
kept America’s armed forces busily in the news last 
week—and in the end, the Army and Navy were forced to 
admit sourly that the Air Force had carried off laurels in 
both fields. Following on the signing of the agreement 
establishing bases in Britain for the Air Force’s Thor 
missiles, it launched a Thor fitted with a newly designed, 
flattened nose-cap intended to ensure successful re-entry 
into the earth’s atmosphere. Then it announced that it 
expects to have Thor combat-ready by June which presum- 
ably means that the missile can be supplied to the British 
bases shortly afterwards. Both dates are well ahead of 
schedule, and both have been scoffed at by the other ser- 
vices. Next, the Air Force was allowed to embark on a 
project, dubbed Minute Man, to develop a new missile 
with a range that could be varied between 500 and 5,500 
miles and capable of being launched from underground 
sites. To this the Navy objected because the Polaris-missile- 
submarine combination would be put in the shade. 
Finally, the Air Force was told to develop solid fuel for 
its rockets, a decision which put it again in direct competi- 
tion with the Navy, previously alone in developing this type 
of propellant. Solid fuels—to be used in the Minute Man 
and Polaris weapons—are superior ir many ways to the 
liquid fuels now used in Thor and the Army’s Jupiter 
missile. These must be fuelled just before flight in a slow 
and cumbersome operation; ultimately it is hoped to 
develop solid fuels to the point where missiles could leave 
the factory in a “ ready-to-fire” condition. And, unlike 
the present combination of a liquid hydrocarbon—such as 
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The Curious Affair 
at Curio Corner 


AUBREY CABRIOLE-QUINT loves everything that is old. Old 
houses—for he has restored Curio Corner (still known in the 
village as ‘the old Rectory’) to a more-than-Georgian 
splendour. Old furniture—for it brings him a more-than- 
modest income. And old-fashioned business methods—for 
he drives a ferocious bargain, and always deals in cash. 

These amiable characteristics brought him to the notice of 
“Jelly” Jones, the celebrated safe-breaker. For he too loves 
old things—untraceable banknotes and all small and portable 
valuables. So he paid a visit (after dark) to Curio Corner. 

No burglar was ever more disappointed. In the cluttered 
showroom, looking quite at home between a Jacobean 
armoire and a Regency rent table, stood a very new Chubb 

afe. “‘Jelly” Jones crept softly away. 

“Not much harm done,” said Cabriole-Quint to the police 
complacently next morning. “I long ago learned that there is 
nothing so worthless as an antique safe. Now excuse me—I 
must get some of the latest Chubb window catches.” 

Incidentally, you too can get Chubb locks and catches 
from most well-stocked ironmongers. For safes, fire protection 
equipment and the more specialised products of our art, seek 
out a Chubb branch office, or write to Chubb & Son’s Lock 
and Safe Co. Ltd., 175-176, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. (MUSeum 5822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT: TO CHANCE 


—LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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kerosene—and liquid oxygen, solid fuels pose no difficulties 
in storage or handling. Admittedly not-all the problems 
concerning them are solved ; as yet they produce a some- 
what lower specific thrust than liquid types, and their burn- 
ing rate—a critical key to accuracy with missiles—is more 
difficult to control. 

While the Air Force’s scientists were busy aloft, its 
publicists below were not far behind. General Putt, the 
Air Force’s research chief, asked Congress to approve a 
project to send an unmanned rocket to the moon, saying 
that such a rocket could be launched before the end of the 
year if approval were given now. He added that the Air 
Force considered establishing a manned missile base on the 
moon, from which it could bombard any place on earth. 
Army scientists, already smarting under his derogation of 
their anti-missile research, have derived little consolation 
from launching their second Explorer satellite and—as it 
appears at the time of writing—promptly losing track of it. 


Fair Trade Switched Off 


E General Electric Company’s abandonment of its 
| a to maintain minimum retail prices for its small 
electrical appliances, such as toasters and irons, was at once 
copied by the Sunbeam Corporation and other leading 
manufacturers and sparked a price war with reductions of 
from 20 to 50 per cent in the prices of these goods in cities 
all across the United States. Consumers have been flocking 
to buy electric mixers at $9.99 instead of $14.88 and electric 
blankets which have gone down to $9.88 from $34.95. But 
it is doubtful whether such bargains, confined to a few lines 
« goods and only temporary, will be enough to galvanise 
shoppers out of their present caution and into the spring 
buying spree which the American economy needs. 


The big department stores and the large dealers in elec- 


trical equipment have seized the opportunity to get rid of 
articles which have been piling up on shelves at fixed prices 
while housewives, in an economical frame of mind, have 
preferred similar products which may not carry a well- 
known trade-mark but which can be reduced to an attrac- 
tive price. The falling off in demand for its appliances is 
apparently one of the reasons why General Electric gave up 
fair trade, as retail price maintenance is called in the United 
States, but small shopkeepers, who cannot afford to match 
the reductions of the cut-throat competitors, feel that they 
have been let down. Yet it is mainly because it could no 
longer guarantee these retailers the protection against unfair 
competition which is a basic part of the retail price mainten- 
ance system that General Electric changed its policy. 
The essence of fair trade is that the manufacturer inspects 
all retail outlets, to make sure that no one is selling below 
the fixed price, and challenges violators in the courts. 
General Electric is said to have been spending $1 million a 
year on enforcement. But recently state courts have shown 
an increasing tendency to declare fair trade unconstitutional 
or to impose ineffective penalties when the contracts are 
infringed. As a result it has become easy to buy fair-traded 
goods at reduced prices. Nevertheless, even though General 
Electric has in the past been one of the most determined 
upholders of retail price maintenance, manufacturers of 
other fair-traded articles such as cosmetics, cigarettes, drugs 
and books are not prepared to give up so easily. They are 


pressing Congress to pass a law forcing fair trade on the 
whole country. 
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Arizona Growing Up 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PHOENIX 


RIZONA, admitted to the union in 1912, is the youngest 
of the forty-eight states and for a long time it seemed 
that it never would amount to much. Big though it was 
in area, its mountains and wide open spaces contained few 
natural resources. Cattle ranching and copper mining 
were the first industries ; cotton growing followed when 
the Salt river had been dammed for irrigation, and later 
tourists became another source of wealth. But as often 
happens with late developers Arizona, stimulated by the 
second world war, is now coming along fast. With a climate 
as near perfect as can be expected, it has more sunshine 
and less dampness than any other state. In the southern 
plain, the most populated part, the winters are mild and 
air-conditioning takes much of the discomfort out of the 
four scorching summer months. For flying the weather is 
ideal, and so the Air Force used Arizona as a training base 
for thousands of young Americans (and many Royal Air 
Force men) during the war. Many of them liked what they 
saw and came back as civilians. This influx has been 
swelled by two other continuing streams of immigrants: 
people who, having taken holidays in Arizona, return to 
work or retire, and those who suffer, or whose children 
suffer, from asthma or other respiratory complaints. The 
dry, sunny climate has restored many of them to health 
or has at least made their ills tolerable. 
The war brought a few manufacturing plants to Arizona, 
but the movement of industry to the state did not gather 
momentum until later. Some firms wanted to be near the 


ARIZONA’S GROWTH 


1946 1956 1957* 
PN carwicadauuvaccaede 596,000 1,057,000 1,170,000 
Non-agricultural employment... 133,700 243,100 270,000 
$ million 
Manufacturing output .......... 86 400 475 
Mineral production ............ 115 47\ 352 
Agricultural income ........... 163 372 385 
Income from tourists .......... 60 200 225 
Peper SUMMER ci ccdecctccsce 669 1,816 2,025 
CP cdcvenascemecadaaad 517 1,335 1,480 
ee OR adedsccssdcdacse 395 859 911 


* Provisional. Source : Valley National Bank. 


Army’s electronics proving ground at Fort Huachuca ; 
others were influenced by the federal government’s emphasis 
on industrial dispersal as a civil defence measure. The 
state seized its opportunity to persuade more to follow by 
revising its tax laws and conducting a vigorous “ Come to 
Arizona” campaign. It does not cost makers of transistors 
and other small electrical products, or of electronic systems 
and aircraft components, much to bring materials into the 
state or to send the finished goods to market ; a million 
dollar’s worth of transistors can be loaded into one lorry 
and the aircraft industry of California is on the doorstep. 
Sufficient power and water were available to support this 
type of industry, and a supply of trained labour was waiting 
to be tapped among the immigrants who had been obliged 
to take unskilled jobs in order to make a living in Arizona 
and who were eager to practise their old trades. Moreover, 
scarce technicians could be attracted from jobs elsewhere 
by the pleasures of life in the sunny south-west. 
Arizonians proudly point out that in several fields, such 
as non-agricultural employment, agricultural income, 
personal income and bank deposits, the state grew faster 
than the country as a whole over the ten years 1946 to 1956. 
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While average income a head in 1956, at $1,718, was still 
$220 below the national average, it was roughly 4 per cent 
higher than the average for the four south-western states 
(Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas). The recent 
recession in the copper market has hit the mining towns, 
but hardly dented the prosperity of the state as a whole. 
Agricultural income has become less dependent on live- 
stock and staple crops, thanks to the expansion of citrus 
fruit farming and market garden produce such as lettuce 
and tomatoes. Spending by the federal government, which 
owns or holds in trust for Indians 70 per cent of the land, 
still provides roughly one-fifth of the state’s personal 
income, largely through the military bases. To remind 
civilians of the importance of these bases to their welfare, 
the commanders have at times paid their personnel in silver 
‘dollars or two dollar bills, neither of which are normally 
in circulation. 

But statistics are no guide to the flavour of life in 
Arizona today, or to the excitement of living in these fast- 
growing communities. The friendliness of people and the 
informality of manners and dress are exceptional, even by 
western standards ; 
bankers wear sports 
clothes to the office. 
The state’s spec- 
tacular scenery in- 
cludes the Grand 
Canyon, one of the 
natural wonders of 
the world, the 
Painted Desert, a 
strangely beautiful 
yet forbidding land 
of sandstone moun- 
tains, and the Petri- 
fied Forest, while 
above Flagstaff, 
itself nearly 7,000 
feet high, soar the 
San Francisco 
mountains, a popu- 
lar resort for winter 
sports. At Phoenix, 
the capital, on the 
southern central plain a thousand feet above sea level and 
encircled by mountains, a desert has been made to bloom 
by diverting into canals the waters of the Salt and Verde 
rivers, as a now vanished Indian tribe did centuries before, 
and by sinking wells. 


Phoenix is a clean, sparkling, booming city of wide streets 
with palms and orange trees and cacti decorating its avenues 
and gardens. New office blocks blend fairly happily with 
the Spanish style of many of the older public buildings. 
New suburbs are springing up, replete with huge shopping 
centres, to accommodate a population that has doubled in 
the last ten years, and lavish new motels with swimming 
pools line the main roads into town. Tucson, to the south- 
east of Phoenix, an older and smaller city with a more pro- 
nounced Spanish flavour, has experienced an equally rapid 
rate of growth ; half of Arizona’s people live in these two 
cities. Scottsdale, a few miles outside the capital, was little 
more than a road junction six years ago. Now it is a 
thriving community and a profitable centre for talented 
craftsmen, some of them Indians or Europeans, who work 
with stained glass, pottery and silver, textiles, leather and 
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other fashion goods. Windy Gulch, now called Paradise 
Valley, has been turned into a wealthy residential district 
and a fashionable resort that is attracting people who 
formerly wintered in Florida ; it was here that President 
Eisenhower played golf last week when he brought his wife 
or her controversial visit to Miss Elisabeth Arden’s “ beauty 
farm.” The Indian reservations and the ghost towns left by 
old mining camps, such as Jerome, are other attractions for 
the tourist. 

Among Arizona’s inevitable growing pains and blemishes 
are the need for more school buildings and other public 
services and amenities, the social problem of migrant farm 
labourers, many of Mexican origin, and the out-of-date 
attitudes of political leaders and entrenched business 
interests. Though nominally a Democratic state—Arizona 
has elected only three Republican governors in forty-six 
years—most Democrats in the State Legislature are as con- 
servative as the crustiest Republicans, particularly on 
economic matters. 

But the principal cloud on Arizona’s bright. horizon is 
the depletion of the water table. Irrigated farmland 
requires much more water than do domestic or industrial 
users and the time may come when manufacturing grows 
at the expense of, instead of in concert with, agriculture 
as a result of the competition for water. But even if Arizona 
loses its suit against California for the right to a larger share 
of the water from the Colorado river, it is confidently 
believed that scientists will have found a cheap way of 
taking the salt out of the ocean in the Gulf of California 
before the shortage becomes critical. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Money raised by Texan oil interests seeking Republican 


support for a Bill to free the price of gas from federal regu- 


lation will not, after all, be used to finance the campaigns of 
Republican candidates for the Senate. On second thoughts, 
the Senate Republican Campaign Committee has decided 
to deplore this all too public quid pro quo; Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith resigned from the committee when 
the chairman at first said he would accept the money. 


x * x 


Mr Dave Beck, the 63-year-old former president of the 
teamsters, the lorry-drivers’ trade union, has been sentenced 
to fifteen years in jail, with a recommendation that he should 
serve only three, for the theft of $1,900 from trade union 
funds. He lost his job last year for refusing to tell a 
Senate committee investigating trade union abuses what had 
happened to $300,000 of his union’s money. 


* x * 


The watch industry, which in 1954 won a §0 per cent 
increase in the tariff on the grounds that it was essential to 
American defence, has now been told by the Administration 
that the present level of imports is no threat to the country’s 
security ; the Deparment of Defence does not any longer 
consider the watch industry essential. 


* * x 


The latest way of sending a telegram is to write a message 
and drop it in a slot at New York’s West Side Air Terminal. 
It is transmitted automatically and the bill goes direct to 
the sender’s address. 
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The Year of the Dog in China 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


HIS is the Year of the Dog, in China; it has just 

begun and it is not traditionally a propitious year, by 
non-Marxist ideology. The oriental symbol of man’s best 
friend lacks its western connotations ; this, indeed, should 
be a dubious year for new enterprises, a time of anxiety 
and suspicion, when the prudent householder is wary of 
strangers at the door and prowlers in the night, of dishonest 
servants and insincere intruders in the backyard. The 
indications are that the Peking comrades, presumably by 
different reasoning, have decided to conform to the calendar 
superstitions in 1958. They are looking homeward, not 
abroad. They are reorganising and consolidating rather 
than launching new ventures. They are even permitting 
their “ volunteer ” garrison forces in North Korea to “ volun- 
teer” to go home. 

On the available evidence, it would be unwise to read too 
much into Chou En-lai’s graceful transfer of the mantle 
of foreign minister to the squat shoulders of well-nourished 
Marshal Chen Yi. Since Mao Tse-tung, with the supreme 
sanction of success, imposed his party heresies in defiance of 
Stalin and became the Yenan Oracle of Asian communism, 
the Chinese regime has operated as a loyal and closely knit 
team. Whatever differences may prickle and fret below the 
silken surface, the party administration succeeds in present- 
ing and preserving a smooth, purposeful and united front. 
In all reason, at a time when the regime has decided, 
logically and even belatedly, to concentrate on the agricul- 
tural foundation of the Chinese economy, to streamline the 
whole governmental structure, to shake up the party itself, 
and to transfer literally millions of government cadres and 
students to “ glorious reproductive work in the countryside ” 
—at such a time, it is surely not surprising that the prime 
minister should, with acclamation, be freed of all other 
distractions and given the full-time responsibility—and 
opportunity—of administering and directing this prodigious 
reorganisation of 600 million people. 

Chou En-lai is perhaps the party’s most efficient admini- 
strator—in a party distinguished certainly more for its 
theoreticians than for its executives. He may not, as it is 
whispered, enjoy Mao’s freest and heartiest confidence ; he 
has a reputation for gracious opportunism ; but his critics 
never belittle his ability, resource, dexterity and genius for 
sliding urbanely—tright or left—on to the winning side in 
any party controversy. To quote a bitter Kuomintang 
critic: “ No one can simultaneously slide and bow with the 
same grace as Chou En-lai.” 

Did Chou oppose, or himself propose, the discarding of 
the foreign ministry portfolio ? Who could possibly say ? 
A Communist politician—or a democratic politician, for that 
matter—is seldom pleased when he loses even the trappings 





of power. But it is difficult, and in fact impossible, to 


establish that he has lost real power. Communist 
Chinese foreign policy has never been the product of one 
man’s work ; it is not solely a Peking politburo decision ; it 
is now an amalgam of collective Peking and Moscow deci- 
sions. Chou’s personal power lies in his control of the home 
front and his continued enjoyment of party support. It 
may be that he anticipates that in concentration on the home 
front he will also buttress his party support. 

In retrospect, it can be seen that Chen Yi has been 
sitting on Chou’s right hand for the past two years. Chen 
Yi is mayor of Shanghai—a restless and ungrateful post— 
and has written many army marching songs. Above all, he 
has a brave and loyal history as a fighting guerrilla, which 
must command Mao’s affectionate trust, although by itself 
it may hardly seem sufficient to single him out as an inspired 
architect of international diplomacy. The point is, of 
course, that the party has no use for a powerful and inde- 
pendent foreign minister—no matter how inspired. 

All the party’s propaganda pressure has been turned on 
to internal reform and hard work on the land for this Year 
of the Dog. No matter how the regime may seek to disguise 
it, a major proportion of capital investment in heavy industry 
is being diverted to projects which will expand primary pro- 
duction, rather than to the traditional Marxist arsenal of an 
urban proletariat. Armies of peasants, winter sowing com- 
pleted, are engaged on irrigation, water conservation, 
reafforestation and road construction, while heavy industry 
development is largely devoted to hydro-electric and agricul- 
tural power and chemical fertiliser production. 

The original blueprints of the second five-year plan (1958- 
62), approved in 1956, have been lost in this upheaval and 
transformation. Hundreds of thousands of disappointed 
students are “ joyously ” working in the fields and the waste- 
lands because there is no room for them in the universities. 
“ Rightist ” offenders and suspects are labouring shoulder 
to shoulder with surplus government officials. A turgid 
spate of party handouts testifies to the proud and eager 
delight of this great horde of displaced “ volunteers.” 
Thousands of city workers, the party megaphone proclaims, 
“ refused ” to take their holidays over the Chinese New Year 


period—although they are not normally granted any annual - 


vacation. The fen Min fih Pao reports with deadpan 
seriousness that more than 16,000 workers who had 
intended to leave Peking to spend the festivities with their 
families “spontaneously handed back their tickets at the 


railway station. They were saying, ‘The New Year can be ' 


celebrated in many ways but the speed of national construc- 
tion cannot be slackened for a single minute ’.” Passionate 
bridegrooms-to-be in Manchuria and Honan, it is further 
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alleged, have deferred projected marriages over the New 
Year period because of the need for expanding industrial 
and agricultural output. 

By western standards, all this may sound amusing. But 
by Peking standards it sounds both determined and effec- 
tive. The pressure is on—and mounting. The machine 
which floundered at the end of the first five-year plan has 
been overhauled and is plunging doggedly forward again. 
The regime has changed direction and readjusted speed. 
Premier Chou En-lai, who leads and represents the sterner, 
harder and less devious elements in the politburo, now 
concentrates—appropriately, in the Year of the Dog—on 
security, sincerity and energy in the backyard rather than 
distant adventures on the diplomatic horizon. 


Thoughts on a Melbourne 
Occasion 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


T the garden party at Government House, Melbourne, 
your correspondent did not even glimpse the crown of 
the Queen Mother’s hat, such was the crowd that pressed 
around her. Nevertheless, all present agreed that it was a 
much more decorous affair than the corresponding function 
in Sydney. It was with unconcealed relish that the Mel- 
bourne papers had reported the goings-on in the rival city: 
the stampede across the lawns, the trampling of the newly 
planted flower beds, the prostrate women in picture hats, 
and Mr Liberace gate-crashing in the hope of meeting the 
Queen-Mom. Victorians had also read with much tut- 
tutting of the fight that almost developed outside St 
Andrew’s Cathedral when a crowd that had waited since 
dawn found its view blocked at the last minute by a guard 
of honour of clergymen with cameras ‘slung over their 
cassocks. “It couldn’t happen in Melbourne,” they will tell 
you. “We are more restrained, more . . . well, more 
English.” 

The Queen Mother has visited Australia before, so she 
is familiar with the Englishness of Melbourne, . But to a 
newcomer, even when he has heard about it, it comes as 
a surprise. The weather is warmer and sunnier, but just 
as fickle as in England. The trees are mainly deciduous, 
imported by early settlers to remind them of home and 
flourishing here as never before. The birds include the 
thrush, and the man who imported it thought also of its 
diet and imported the English snail as well. Each house 
- has its own garden and its weekenc owner-gardener— 
although he has an easier task than in England, for peaches 
and lemons, jacaranda and oleander, bougainvillea and 
hibiscus grow exuberantly in the warm soil. 

Another surprise for the English visitor, although he has 
read all about the spreading cities, is to find what an urban 
people the Australians are. The delusion that they are all 
tall, bronzed, lean and rangy is the fault of the writers, 
painters and film-men. They have given us Captain Star- 
light and Voss, the harsh red landscapes and the “ dead 
heart,” the overlanders and the bushrangers. But the truth 
is that the average Australian’s knowledge of horses is 
confined to the racecourse and he would be horrified at the 
idea of riding one himself. More than half the population 
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-of Australia lives in its six capital cities and one-third lives 


in the two monsters, Melbourne and Sydney. 

The urban way of life is so established and the cities so 
mature that it is hard to believe that the pioneering days are 
so short a time ago. In central Melbourne, at the inter- 
section of two busy streets lined with business offices, there 
is a brass tablet with the words, “ This will be the place 
for a village.” These were the words of John Batman as 
he stepped from a boat on the Yarra and surveyed the rolling 
grassland with its drooping gum trees—only 123 years ago. 

It is a handsome, agreeable and very civilised city, and 
its inhabitants are justly proud of it. Some of them are 
quite worried about the impression the world will get from 
“The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll.” Anxiously as 
they follow the fortunes of that Australian play, they are 
distressed that its setting should be a drab room in the 
dingy suburb of Carlton—a pity it could not have been 
green and gracious Toorak. A few people are dismayed by 
the monstrous growth of Australia’s cities, by the way they 
stunt the growth of population in the country and some- 
times turn even immigrant peasants from central Europe 
into city slickers when they have done their two years’ 
stint on the land. The future of Australia depends on those 
untapped resources in Queensland and Northern Territory, 
and on tackling them with something of the old spirit. That 
spirit is not bred in cities, which tend to transform the 
adventurous independence of the pioneers into the militance 
of a class-conscious proletariat. 


* 


Not that class-consciousness is confined to the proletariat. 
Another surprise for the visitor from England is that 
social gradations in the cities are as marked and as complex 
as they are in Britain. As in Britain, the existence of 
independent public schools alongside the state schools tends 
to create class divisions. But up to a point it is easier for 
the Australian to rise in the social scale because he is not 
pigeon-holed the moment he opens his mouth. The 
Australian accent has little to do with class or region, 
except that a complete absence of it is found only among 
the educated classes. The announcers of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission have the very inflections of the 
BBC, and many schools have a speech trainer to modify 
the broad vowels. 


Another reason why social mobility is greater than in 
Britain is that here it depends on wealth, which you can 
acquire, rather than on birth, which you cannot easily 


arrange. In Melbourne, however, it is advisable to have 
both. The highest rungs of the social ladder used to be 
occupied by the old official class—the justices, lieutenant- 
governors and the like. But they have been rather ousted 
by the big graziers from the surrounding countryside, whose 
claim to aristocracy rests on two qualifications. First, their 
families have owned their land since the early days. They 
are descended from the “squatters” (a term of respect 
by the middle of the last century), who took possession 
of unoccupied country and, by resisting all efforts to 
persuade them they were trespassing on Crown land, were 
finally able to buy it for a song. The second qualification 
for this aristocracy is great wealth. A large number of 
station owners have gone broke in the bad years, but the 
postwar “ wool cheques” have amply financed a splendid 
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way of life, with town house in Melbourne, the homestead 
in the country, and a house by the sea. 

Jostling them for the highest rungs, and mixing with 
them a good deal, are the very big businessmen, who often 
buy a property too—whether for pleasure, profit, social 
cachet or tax advantage. Then there are those whose social 
position is partly or wholly ex officio. There is no shortage 
of these in Melbourne, where there are the Parliament of 
Victoria, a Lord Mayor and City Council, as well as some 
departments of the Commonwealth government. And of 
course there are the university and arty circles which are 
self-contained and never aspire to any other. 

At the top of the social pyramid is the Governor of 
Victoria, Sir Dallas Brooks, representing the Queen. He is 
an Englishman—the government of Victoria having asked 
the Crown to suggest an appointment, instead of suggesting 
one to the Crown, as did the Labour government of New 
South Wales. He and Lady Brooks have taken a democratic 
view of their duties and they are held in the highest regard. 
But they do not always please the snobs, some of whom have 
been heard to declare that they would not sign the book at 
Government House for fear of meeting the wrong people. 
Most people, however, are keen to set foot in that dignified 
white building—although, of course, there are sensible 
people who do not bother about such things at all. 

Anyway, one does not have to be a snob to want to go to 
the garden party. Most Australians feel a fierce and fervent 
loyalty to the Crown. Even at the National University in 
Canberra, where one might have expected to find the intel- 
lectual’s indifference to such things, someone tackled your 
innocent correspondent about “the shocking way you’ve 
been treating our Queen over there.” In Britain it is easy 
to take the monarchy for granted. You have to come to the 
Antipodes to realise its immense importance as the symbol 
of Commonwealth unity. To judge from her unruffled 
calm, the Queen Mother is of the opinion that in this con- 
text the staring crowds, the sprinting ladies clutching their 
high-heeled shoes, even the camera-clicking clergymen, are 
very well worth while, 


Three-Legged Parliament 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN STRASBOURG 


SEASON ticket to Strasbourg will soon be a necessary 
A piece of equipment for many continental parlia- 
mentarians. Last week, the 78 members of the European 
Coal and Steel Community met there to wind up their 
affairs: on March 19th many of them, with reinforcements, 
will return to set in motion the parliamentary body which 
the Rome Treaties have created to serve not only the Coal 
and Steel Community, but Euratom and the Economic Com- 
munity as well. The fact that the treaty-makers have for- 
gotten to give the new assembly a name is not likely to deter 
its 142 members: its affairs will certainly keep them busy 
shuttling back and forth between Strasbourg and their six 
National capitals. It may well become the most important 
assembly yet to have met in the Maison de !’Europe. 

Strategically placed at the centre of the three communities, 
the new Assemblée Unique embodies the hopes of many in 
the six countries for the development of their political unity. 
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And as the Rome treaties allow for eventual direct elections 
to replace the present method of nomination within national 
parliaments, there is also the prospect of it engaging—for 
the first time—the direct participation of the people of the 
six countries in their new enterprise. 

These hopes were expressed last week in a discussion on 
the powers and prospects of the new assembly during the 
final meeting of the common assembly of the coal and steel 
community. In the past five and a half years this body has 
laid some solid foundations for its success. To judge from 
the formal powers laid down in the ECSC treaty, the 
common assembly itself was not intended as more than a 
timid gesture to parliamentary susceptibilities. But its 
members had other ideas: like all self-respecting parlia- 
mentarians, they have successfully burst out of their legal 
strait-jacket. Not content with the meagre privilege of 
having once a year the opportunity of ousting the High 
Authority, they have asserted the right of permanent 
control over its activities, and through their committees and 
questions (both oral and written) have made their views 
both known and felt. The high authority, for its part, has 
shown itself more than willing to collaborate with the 
assembly, not least because on a number of occasions it 
has been a useful method of bringing pressure to bear on 
the community’s council of ministers. Last week a grateful 
assembly expressed the hope that the existing ECSC treaty 
might be modified to give the high authority more power, 
especially in the field of social policy. The more power that 
body has, the more effective the assembly’s control can be. 
The reply of the high authority was not, however, en- 
couraging. The tide of opinion in the six countries, it said, 
had turned against supranational institutions: to embark on 
a general revision of the treaty might now have some un- 
fortunate consequences. 


* 


This warning threw into relief one of the major problems 
which the new assembly will itself have to face. During 
the drawing up of the Rome treaties its supporters fought a 
successful battle with the ministers against the original 
proposal to have a separate assembly for Euratom and the 
economic community, but the compromise arrived at will 
leave the new assembly with more powers in the affairs of 
the ECSC than in either of the other communities. The 
watering down of the powers of the commissions (which 
will occupy a position equivalent to that of the high authority 
in the coal and steel community) means that the council of 
ministers in the new communities will consequently be 
more powerful. 

The powers of the assembly itself necessarily reflect this 
shift in emphasis. The ministers have made some con- 
cessions to it by making consultation with it obligatory 
before they arrive at certain decisions, and have extended its 
powers over the commissions, but they have not given it 
that financial autonomy which has proved so important in 
the development of the coal and steel assembly. Nor 
apparently are they willing to disinterest themselves com- 
pletely in its choice of president. There is room, therefore, 
for the fear that they wish it to be no more than a docile 
consultative body. The new assembly, starting out on its 
three-legged race with one of its legs longer and more 
powerful than the others, may well wonder how far it is 
intended to get. 

On the whole, there was optimism in Strasbourg last week 
—but there was also the realisation that an important 
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principle is at stake. The creation of the three communities 
has subtracted powers from national parliaments: it 
threatens to open a void in that chain of responsible govern- 
ment which has been laboriously forged in the past. Is the 
new assembly to be allowed to fill that void? Much 
evidently will depend on the wisdom and skill ‘of its 
members. There is. some danger, inherent in all such 
assemblies, of an attempt to fill the gap by mere force of 
words. Already the title “European Parliamentary 
Assembly ” has been proposed. It sounds well, but it may 
appear to imply that Europe has already shrunk to the size 
of the Six. The view was expressed last week that Europe 
has now to be built around the rock of the Six: it would be 
a pity if instead it turned out to be the sort of rock on which 
others founder. The sitting tenant at Strasbourg, the 
Council of Europe, though a sick man, must hope that its 
‘guests this month will spare it a thought in the excitement 
‘of their new-found unity. 


Sects and Parties at the Polls 


HE elections which began last week over the million 
T square miles of the Sudan are the first to be held since 
the country gained its independence, and the first to be 
largely free from extraneous influences such as Egyptian 
bribery and anti-British sentiment. Results from outlying 
districts should all be in by tomorrow, and counting begins 
on Monday. 

The campaign preceding the poll has been notable for 
freedom from disorder—a tribute to the precocious political 
maturity of the country as well as to sensible security 
arrangements made in its vast and difficult territory. This 
calm offers a good chance of trustworthy results by which 
to measure the political complexion of one of Africa’s more 
stable and prosperous new nations. 

A week ago, it would have been logical to calculate that 
Egypt’s ill-advised thrust on the common frontier would 
lose votes to the parties suspected of pro-Egyptian tenden- 
cies ; these are the National Unionist (at present in opposi- 
tion) and the People’s Democratic Party (at present in the 
government coalition). But the news that the Egyptians, 
by withdrawing their troops, have now tried to retrace a 
foolish step will probably make this factor unimportant, 

The chief element of uncertainty is the degree to which 
old-fashioned sectarian loyalties will affect the vote. The 
main antagonists are the Umma party (at present in power 
in coalition with the PDP) and the NUP. The first retains 
its strong affiliations with the heterodox Ansar that follows 
Sayed Abdel Rahman el Mahdi ; the NUP, by contrast, has 
broken its connection with the orthodox Khatmia sect of 
Sayed Ali el Mirghany ; it therefore reflects a left-wing, 
anti-sectarian tendency and its fortunes in the election will 
be a measure of the strength that the sects retain in politics. 

This summary description applies, of course, only to the 
Islamic north. South of the twelfth parallel begins the non- 
Moslem south, where the Liberals are the strongest party 
and where a wish for a federal constitution affording semi- 
independence of the north is the strongest discernible 
political trend. Whatever the outcome of the northern 
elections, experience suggests that the support of many a 
southern deputy can be purchased by the winning side. 
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= Nehru’ Ss Pedestrian 
Triumph 


FROM. OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


'R NEHRU Can, sometimes, be.veryapt. “ Pedestrian ” 
was the exact word for his budget. But, behind his 
dull speech and unexciting proposals, there was the drama 
o: crisis averted. Six months ago, nearly everybody thought 
India would have to mutilate its plan drastically. Today it 
seems the plan will be carried through, rephased a bit, 
pruned here and there, but substantially the same old “plan f 
sO unattainable last summer. 
After the burst of taxation and experiment of the last.’ 
two years, the Indian public is grateful for the chance to. 
breathe that Mr Nehru has somewhat apologetically offered. 
He has introduced a gifts tax at roughly the same rates as - 
estate duty in order to plug the one hole Mr Krishnamachari - 
had left in the dungeon he had built round the taxpayer. 
He has reduced the exemption limit for estate duty,” 
increased duty on nylon, and tightened conditions for. 
development rebate. It adds up to £44 million, where Mr - 
Krishnamachari, last year, took nearly £80 million. “A= 
deficit of £21 million has been left where last year’s budget 
had a surplus of £27 million. Partly this arises from the - 
transfer of some £23 million of revenue to the states ; 
partly from the total failure to enforce economy on the 
ordinary expenditure of the ministries ; partly from the 
steady increase in defence expenditure, now over a third 
higher than two years ago. 

Mr Nehru has continued the policy of oiling the anomalies 
of the income tax law, especially where they inhibit foreign 
investment without bringing in much revenue. Companies 
will no longer be treated as resident in India merely because 
their Indian income exceeds their foreign income ; the 
wealth tax will not apply to the foreign assets of foreigners ; 
the leave-passage rules are to be withdrawn. 

More important than the budget itself is Mr Nehru’s 
policy for the plan. Total expenditure in 1958-59 is to 
be some £760 million, £125 million up on this year, and 
£210 million up on last year, which was the first year of 
the second plan. At the present pace it looks as if the 
original target of £3,600 million for the five years will be 
achieved in terms of money, though not in real terms. 
Some power projects will be late ; some irrigation schemes 
will have to wait till the third plan; some grants, for 
industrial housing and hand-spinning, for example, will 
be chopped about. But the core of the plan, the steel 
plants, the mines and the railways, is now safe. The 
Germans have agreed to defer payment for Rourkela ; 
Bhilai and Durgapur are provided for ; the extensions by” 
the private steel companies, Tata and IISCO, should be ; 
finished this year. In this budget, three quarters of ‘the 
£309 million that the central government expects to spend ~ 
on capital is for railways and steel. The only snag is coal. © 
Production expanded by 10 per cent last year and the 
private collieries are still expanding as fast as they can; 
but Delhi’s incompetence has retarded the progress of the 
state-owned collieries, and even in 1958-59 all that is 
allotted to them is £3.75 million. The rest of the capital 
expenditure is merely a scatter of titbits. 

The states’ only big individual schemes are the multi- 
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HOW TO REACH THE HIGHER-UPS 


B.O.A.C.’s Managing Director, Basil Smallpeice, 
reaches higher-ups on a world-wide scale through 
aggressive international advertising. And it’s 

no coincidence that B.O.A.C. (like so many other 
leading airlines) regularly uses the advertising pages 
of TimE, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


MR. BASIL SMALLPEICE CALLS IN ON THE MOVEMENT CONTROL ROOM—WHERE EVERY B.O.A.C. PLANE IN THE AIR 


os 


British Services...sold around the world...advertised in TIME! 





RITCHIE CALDER’S 


ANS 
WN 


\\ 


IN 


CCN THE FROZEN WASTELANDS OF THE 
Canadian North, Eskimos and Indians, going 
off to hunt the caribou or trap for furs, are 

taught how to prospect for the fuels and metals of 

The Atomic Age. They are part of that Age and 

very much aware of it. Jnnuit, the Eskimo of the 

Barrens, no longer laughs at the eccentric interest 

which Kabloona, the White Man, shows in yellow- 

stained rocks; he knows what makes a Geiger- 
counter tick and recognises uranium when he sees it. 

His Tree-line neighbour, the Cree Indian ‘ brave’ 

has already grasped the meaning of atomic energy— 

he calls it Eskowttk-otchi-Kaochipyik which is ‘Light- 

ning-which-comes-out-of-Rock’ . 

Those vast empty spaces, half the size of the United 
States, are already being systematically surveyed. 
Geologists, on the ground and from the air, are charting 
its fabulous mineral wealth. Helicopters, fitted with 
gravimeters, magnetometers, and scintillometers, can 
detect the ore-bearing deposits beneath the snow and 
ice, the pathless forests and the countless lakes. Their 
charts already speak eloquently of the abundance of the 





atomic fuels and “new” metals for which the metallur- 
gists and nuclear engineers are praying; but most of that 
wealth is locked up in remote parts of the Pre-Cambrian, 
or Laurentian Shield, so inaccessible to conventional 
haulage, by road or rail, as to seem unworkable. 

Yet the answer could lie in atomic energy itself. 

Imagine ‘industrial oases’ , powered and heated by 
“packaged reactors” and reached only by aircraft. The 
reactors themselves could be assembled by air-supply 
(which has already served in the construction of the 
massive defence installations in the Canadian Arctic). 
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Signposts to the Atomic Age. 





Once the reactors are established and ‘critical’ , fuel- 
replenishment would be no problem. 

Completely civilised townships could be created with 
adequate heat to counteract the climate, and modern 
amenities to enliven the Long Night. Again the proto- 
type exists in the Canadian base at Churchill on Hudson 
Bay and the U.S. base at Thule, in Greenland. With 
self-sufficient power, independent of- coal-trucks, oil- 
tankers, or pipe-lines, the ores could be mined, milled 
and processed into small bulk and flown out by air, like 
the casks of sodium uraninate from the Eldorado mine 
on Lake Athabasca. 





That raises another problem for which atomic 
energy could have a quaint answer. How to ensure all- 
the- year-round air-communications? The winter, 
contrary to popular belief, is the best time; the sea and 
lake ice can take the heaviest aircraft. The trouble starts 
with the coming of the sun. Ice thaws. Airstrips heave 
and toss and melt into mud, while the permafrost, the 
continuously frozen sub-soil and rocks, remains solid 
underneath. With sufficient power available, the airstrips 
and roads could be refrigerated and kept solid, like an 
ice-skating rink. 

Atomic heat to freeze the Arctic! It is like selling 
refrigerators to the Eskimos.” [R.C.] 


* * * 
MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and 


constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 
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purpose river projects, several of which are now approaching 
completion. The Damodar Valley Corporation will finish 
its last dam this year ; the Hirakud will complete its canals 
soon ; even the great Bhakra dam will only have one quarter 
of its concreting to be done by the end of the year. The 
new schemes, except for one in Andhra, are smaller ; so 
that the strain of the great projects will now ease. 

The great thing is not, however, that the projects are 
to continue, but that they are going to be paid for. In the 
current year £285 million, or nearly half, has come from 
deficit finance. Nevertheless, the wholesale price index, 
after an initial rise, has dropped back to a point below last 
year. This is because of a run of good luck. Production 
has risen. Industrial production was 4 per cent up and the 
harvest 6 per cent up on last year. Time deposits in the 
banks went up by {£150 million, largely because of the 
tightening on import licences. Above all, three-quarters of 
the deficit has been mopped up by the running down of the 
sterling balances, which dropped by £240 million. The net 
result is that the money supply with the public has gone up 
by only £73 million, which has been absorbed by the 
increase in production. 

But it would have been foolhardy to repeat the same 
amount of deficit financing for 1958-59. The sterling 
balances cannot be drawn down by more than £75-{£100 
million ; the rice crop has not been good ; industrial expan- 
sion has been slowed down by restrictions on imports and 
credit. Mr Nehru has cut his deficit financing down to 
£153 million. This has been possible because of the sharp 
increase in foreign assistance. Last year India got £72 
million from abroad, this year it is £98 million and next 
year it will be £245 million. This increase should counter- 
balance almost exactly the falling off in the rate at which 
India has been drawing on its sterling balances. 

The crucial difficulty now is internal resources. The 
states are still reluctant to help themselves by increasing 
taxes, though Bombay and the Punjab are squeezing out a 
couple of million extra each. Both market loans and 
small savings have been around half the target this year, 
though it is hoped that next year they will return to the 
norm of £90 million net from the market and £75 million 
from the little man. But if prices rise it will be optimistic 
to count on all of this £165 million. 

There are still plenty of headaches—defence, the loan 
repayments that will fall due after 1961, the sluggishness 
of savings, the lethargy of the capital market, the shyness 
of the foreign investor, the incompetence of the tax machine 
in some of the states. India is not yet out of the wood ; but 
a* least a clearing is in sight. 


Italy and the Middle East 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


FLOOD of controversy was created by the recent 

announcement that President Nasser will pay a State 
visit to Italy this summer. The controversy is heightened 
by the doubts which surround President Nasser’s personality 
and intentions and by the mists which shroud the presumed 
fountain-head of Italian foreign policy. No one knows for 
certain whence the initiative for this visit came. The 
invitation extended to President Nasser two ‘years ago— 
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before the Suez affair—had been forgotten. Who was 
responsible for renewing it? The cabinet seems not to 
have been informed. Palazzo Chigi belatedly and somewhat 
sheepishly claimed the merit, but authoritative sources— 
among them the former deputy prime minister, Signor 
Saragat—insinuated that the President of the Republic im- 
posed his will on a reluctant foreign ministry and that an 
unconstitutional pressure was exerted (upon the President ?) 
by the chairman of ENI, Signor Enrico Mattei, whose 
friendship for President Nasser is well known. Perhaps the 
most serious criticism.of all was levelled by a responsible 
paper, I] Messaggero, which claimed that President Nasser 
forced the hands of the unwary Italian diplomats. 

There are two schools of thought in Italy concerning 
President Nasser’s role in the Middle East. One sees him 
as the principal means of checking Soviet penetration, the 
other as a conscious or unconscious tool of Moscow. These 
views are maintained, partly for subjective reasons, by the 
groups who oppose each other in the contest for power on 
the eve of a general election. In favour of President Nasser 
are the supporters of state enterprise and a wider socialisa- 
tion of industry. These include all Socialists and Com- 
munists and a large fraction of the Christian Democrat 
party. Against him are the sustainers of the centre coalition 
which governed Italy until last summer. The common 
denominator and the principal dynamic of these four parties 
was a rigidly orthodox anti-communist “ Atlantic” and 
“ European ” foreign policy. From this quarter comes the 
bitter onslaught upon the government, the foreign ministry 
and the presidency of the republic. 


* 


There is sense in the arguments adduced by Signori 
Scelba, Saragat, Pacciardi and the other leaders of the 
former coalition who claim that by flirting with President 
Nasser the Italian government runs the risk of making its 
allies doubt Italian loyalty to Nato, and of irritating the 
French (no one has raised the point that there are at least 
750,000 Italian emigrants in France compared to 50,000 in 
Egypt). They also say that the government’s Egyptian 
policy is likely to strengthen the hands of the Communist 
and Socialist neutralists at home and will lose the Christian 
Democrats votes. Signor Pacciardi argues that Italy can- 
not claim to be consulted at every step by its Nato allies 
if it violates the principal of collective diplomacy. And 
Signor Saragat maintains that Italy must not be the 
manceuvring ground for disputes between the major western 
powers. On the contrary, it must be the terrain upon 
which the solidarity of all the western democracies is 
upheld. 

The Palazzo Chigi is neither for nor against President 
Nasser but it is impelled by tradition towards a policy of 
Italian prestige in the Mediterranean based on a protective 
friendship towards the Arabs. Italy must in any event get 
on with Egypt because of its dependence—more complete 
than that of any other industrial country in Europe—on the 
Suez Canal. In Fascist days this policy was developed in 
opposition to Britain and French interests, and today the 
swing towards President Nasser is psychologically a response 
to the irritation aroused when British and French action at 
Suez exposed Italy to economic and political strain. 

The policy of Italian penetration in the Near East is 
naturally supported by the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which 
seeks a political backing for Catholic interests in these 
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countries. President Nasser’s announced intention of call- 
ing on the Pope makes his visit doubly welcome in Vatican 
quarters, where it is hoped that the meeting may lead to 
substantial agreements on the Catholic schools and missions 
in the new Arab state. 

These are the pros and cons of Signor Pella’s much 
criticised “ neo-Atlantic ” policy. The solid facts of Italian 
penetration in the Middle East are ENI’s oil fields in Sinai 
and its permits in the Persian Gulf. Its approach in 
these countries has been enlightened and corresponds both 
to national and true international interests. There is little 
doubt that one motive which has inclined the Italians 
towards President Nasser is the refusal to ENI of the 
licences it had been virtually promised in Libya. The fall 
of Ben Halim and the subsequent assignation of these con- 
cessions to American companies are attributed here to the 
concerted pressure of all the great oil companies to keep 
ENI out of Libya. An intervention of the Italian foreign 
office had no effect. 

Oil interests apart—and the Italians naturally believe that 
theirs are at least as legitimate as anybody else’s—it seems 
unlikely that President Nasser’s visit here will help Italy 
to “ penetrate ” with its typewriters and sewing machines 
more than it is doing already, which is pretty well. The 
disadvantage of the visit is that its prospect unsettles public 
opinion just before an important election. 


Sr Frondizi’s Victory 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BUENOS AIRES 


FTER the most honest and orderly election in Argen- 

tina’s modern history, the 49-year-old lawyer, Sr Arturo 
Frondizi, has been chosen president-elect. He will assume 
office on May tst for a term of six years. To forecast the 
result of the contest was a baffling problem for the prophets. 
After Dr Ricardo Balbin, candidate of the older Radicals 
(better known as the “People’s Radicals”) had been 
selected by democratic vote as his party’s standard bearer, 
many people had believed that he would win. He had 
beaten Sr Frondizi comfortably enough in last July’s elec- 
tions for a constituent assembly and there had been little 
change in the issues before the electorate. 

But late in the day there was a dramatic change. The 
Communists withdrew their candidate and decided to sup- 
port Sr Frondizi. The Peronists quickly made up their 
minds that they too would support Sr Frondizi. Although 
several political groups had claimed that their supporters 
had turned in blank papers last July, the- general belief 
was that the great majority of those 2,115,861 spoiled votes 
belonged to followers of General Perén. As the margin 
between Sr Balbin and Sr Frondizi in July had been 256,921 
the accession of Peronist and Communist votes made the 
position of Sr Frondizi impregnable. 

Sr Balbin increased his July total by over 20 per cent, 
but was swamped by the Peronist union with Sr Frondizi. 
The Communist vote was less important. There was a big 
decline in the Socialist and Christian Democrat totals com- 
pared with the constitutent assembly vote in July. The 
inference from this is that a greater number of Argentines 
were not prepared to throw away their votes and voted for 
a candidate with a good prospect of victory. 
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The immediate sequel to Sr Frondizi’s triumph was an 
outburst of Peronist rejoicing. Processions cheering the 
new president and the late dictator marched through the 
streets in the capital and in Mendoza. The old prohibited 
marching songs were sung ; and the so-called tactical com- 
mand of the outlawed Peronist party held a press confer- 
ence and outlined its attitude towards the incoming 
president. Presumably his policy will be watched and the 
measure of opposition towards him will depend on how he 
behaves. In any event, he is regarded as little more than a 
trojan horse for facilitating the return of Peronism to 
Argentina. At his own press conference, Sr Frondizi said 
he would declare an amnesty for those allegedly guilty of 
political and labour crimes. This, of course, means lifting 
the ban of political outlawry on the Peronists, but the 
amnesty will not cover those guilty of common crimes. 
Whether or not General Perén will be allowed to return 
seems to be in some doubt. The next Congress and pre- 
sumably the Courts will have to solve the problem of who 
can and who cannot return to Argentina. 

Sr Frondizi also insists that he had no pre-election agree- 
ment with the Peronists or the Communists. That they 
voted for his programme does not, he says, commit him to 
them. But in practice he may find it extremely difficult to 
bring about the pacification of the country and the elimina- 
tion of politically inspired strikes unless he works in clos: 
co-operation wtih his army of Peronist supporters. During 
his election campaign he supported the right to strike, and 
it is believed that one of his first moves will be to endorse 
the demand of the workers for higher wages to offset the 
increased cost of living. The provisional government failed 
to induce the workers to settle down to produce more ; it 
remains to be seen whether the new president will be any 
more successful. 


* 


Sr Frondizi has been too long a student of economic 
affairs not to appreciate the magnitude of the nation’s 
financial difficulties. But he is opposed to foreign assistance 
for Argentina’s oil industry. He has often said that the 
country must export more and obtain higher prices for its 
produce. But he has not explained how the obstacle of 
established world commodity prices is to be overcome. He 
has been highly critical of the prices paid for Argentine 
beef ; and when he visited the Minister of Finance last week 
he was accompanied by Dr Aldo Ferrer, latterly economic 
adviser to Dr Candiotti, Argentine Ambassador in London. 
Dr Ferrer caused a sensation here by stating that in his 
opinion Argentina did not obtain a good enough price for 
its beef. It looks as if there may be trouble ahead for the 
packing house industry. 

The landed classes, too, are not altogether happy about 
the new president. He is believed to share far too many 
of General Perén’s ideas about the desirability of breaking 
up estates and the granting of preferential treatment to 
industry. Local industrialists, in the main, have welcomed 
Sr Frondizi’s victory. He believes in intensifying industrial 
development and reducing imports to a minimum. But the 
manufacturers are apprehensive about the extent to which 
the new government will go to placate labour. 

Meanwhile, Sr Frondizi has been content to say that he 
will have a full study of Argentina’s economic problems 
made. From this he will probably discover that there are 
no ready made answers to those problems, and still less that 
their solution is to be found in economic nationalism. 
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To any town thinking 
| Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 
of drinking if you drink it? Nonsense. Not 


today; not with modern evaporators; 

certainly not with the newly 

S@a water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
evaporator. This tidy and compact 
piece of plant will distill for you— 
from sea water — anything up to 250 
tons of fresh water every hour. 

And by fresh we mean crystal 

clear, far purer and softer than 

good drinking water supplies. 

Of course, large sea water 
evaporators are not, in themselves, 
anything new ; Richardsons 
Westgarth and many other people 
have been building them for years. 
But this latest R.W. evaporator 

is the result of a radically different 
approach in design. It is indeed 
something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first 
cost, and ability to go on 

delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
—for months or years on end 

and with almost negligible attention 
and maintenance. Fresh water 

from sea water now becomes feasible 
economically where cost had 
hitherto put it out of court. 





THE RIGHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
that is to say /\ 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO, LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER OONSTRUOTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD... WALLSEND. NORTHUMBERLAND 
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How a 19-company team 











& 


Here’s modern ingenuity in paper manufacture! These intricate 
corrugated board fittings—parts of a complete pack which have 
been literally built around the delicate television tube they 
protect —have been tailor-made to meet a particular customer’s 
requirements. 

This is but one of the 1001 different paper and paper-board 
products for packaging, printing and building which are made 
by a “go-ahead”’ team of 19 major companies—the Reed 
Paper Group. 


THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of ‘*Kleenex’’, “‘Kotex’’, “ 


> >. 


puts paper to work for you 


‘* YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) - THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 

THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. *E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 

PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. 


Delsey” and “‘ Hi-Dri”’ products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE, 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W1. 


Collectively, these companies command unrivalled experience, 
skill and technical resources. In packaging, for example, 
they can offer a complete, nation-wide service to industry. 
But they have something extra to offer their customers— 
individuality. Each Reed company takes the initiative in 
thinking and acting for itself and for its customers. Reed 
company representatives take pride in their flexible way of 
working ... in their close personal understanding of each 
client’s requirements, 
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Building after the Boom 


ARLY half the fixed investment going on in 
Britain at any time is construction, and in any 
new investment project the buildings are usually 
finished first. So it is with an investment boom. The 
surge of industrial investment that began in 1954 
coincided with cuts in housebuilding, so it was not 
until late 1955 that it began to swell the volume of 
total constructional activity. Throughout 1956 the 
building industry felt the full stimulus of the boom: 
but as early as last spring this wave was beginning 
to recede. The winter of 1956-57 was a much milder 
one even than this, allowing unusual progress to be 
made on constructional jobs ; but by the second quarter 
of last year the volume of building and civil engineering 
output, as indicated by value figures and cost indices 
calculated by the Ministry of Works, looked to be 
turning downwards. By the end of the year it was 
about 34 per cent lower than a year before. The 
value of the industry’s output in 1957, £2,141 million 
altogether, was 3 per cent higher than in 1956, but this 
increase was simply a matter of prices. Though the 
industry had begun the year at a record level of activity, 
the total volume of construction in 1957 was no higher 
than in 1956. This year it will certainly be lower. 
New orders are not matching the volume of contracts 
being worked out ; unemployment has risen more than 
seasonally ; and demand for building materials has 
dropped. 

In only one sector of the construction industries’ 
market is demand still rising—public investment other 
than housing, which last year accounted for about 
£480 million, or nearly a third of the value of new 
construction. Extra spending on roads—it will be about 
£50 million this year against just under £40 million last 
year—goes almost entirely upon civil engineering 
work. Investment in the nationalised industries and 
services will be higher this year, but has a far smaller 
“building content” : still, the increase in their total 
capital expenditure from just under £700 million last 


year to perhaps £720 million this year—provided the 
money increase is not swallowed up in higher prices— 
should mean some slight increase in their demand for 
building work, which ordinarily represents about a 
quarter of their total fixed investment. Public expendi- 
ture on the building of hospitals, technical colleges and . 
schools—some {130-£140 million last year—is 
continuing to rise. 

Last year, public investment, along with the other 
massive item, local authority housing, accounted for 
about half of the building and civil engineering indus- 
tries’ work on new construction. But public house- 
building, which alone represented £306 million, is 
coming down. In September, wheh the cuts were 
announced, it was said that expenditure on public 
investment would be down by 20 per cent in two years’ 
time: it seems likely that this year, in real terms, it 
may come down almost 10 per cent. This may rather 
more than offset the increases in other public demand 
for building ; all in all, it seems that building for the 
public. sector this year may be very slightly below last 
year’s level. 


Ee other half of these industries’ new work is car- 
ried out for private customers: here, demand could 
slip a little more than in the public sector. There are 
fewer private houses under construction than at this 
time last year, and the credit squeeze has affected both 
the prospective houseowner and the speculative builder. 
Industrial building levelled off last year, and those 
manufacturers who reported their investment intentions 
to the Board of Trade at the end of last year were 
expecting to spend slightly less on buildings in 1958 
than in 1957. There is little evidence of the intentions 
of the businessmen responsible for commercial build- 
ing, which has been the fastest-rising element of 
all new construction work in recent years. From a value 
of £124 million in 1955, this had risen to £182 million 
last year, two-thirds as much as was invested in the 
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building of new factories. New orders for shops 
and offices are said to have declined since September ; 
but there remains a large amount of work under con- 
struction, and total “ work done” (i.e. progress and 
final payments) may not be much different from last 
year’s total. 

All this new work takes up about two-thirds of 
total building and civil engineering activity: the rest, 
worth some £650 million last year, goes into repairs 
and maintenance, which is ordinarily more stable in 
volume. It did rise between 1955 and 1956: last year, 
in real terms, it does not appear to have changed much. 
This year it will be subject to conflicting influences. 
The Rent Act should have stimulated house repair, 
and craftsmen in the specialist trades may be easier 
to attract into repair work ; but the tightness of credit 
could affect commercial and industrial maintenance of 
buildings. 


oo volume of total building and civil engineering 
activity this year, therefore, will be lower than last 
year. So far as output is concerned, the effects of the 
investment boom are over. But the boom also had its 
effects upon productivity, if only by shifting resources 
to kinds of construction where efficiency may be rising 
faster. On a rude comparison of output and employ- 
ment, building productivity probably rose by about 
3 to 4 per cent in 1956 and perhaps by 1 to 2 per cent 
last year. Output per employee was rising fastest in 
commercial building (though absolute output per head 
is lower here than in any other kind of new construc- 
tion) and in public work other than housing. During 
the boom longer hours were worked, particularly in 
civil engineering? Moreover, the industry has been 
investing much more héavily in new plant and equip- 
ment. In both 1955 and 1956, it was investing about 
£50 million, which in real terms was nearly double 
as much as in 1950. This is still only 5 per cent of 
the industry’s net output, and much more could proba- 
bly be done. But comparisons with other forms of 
industry can be misleading so far as capital spending is 
concerned. Building is an industry that itself needs 
practically no buildings at all; its production plant is 
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mobile equipment that has to be: moved from job to 
job ; and it is also the industry par excellence of small 
firms. 

This higher physical output per man has been 
matched by tighter attention to costs. Time and method 
study, to make more economical use both of men and of 
building plant, has been promoted for several years by 
those seeking ways of making building more efficient. 
Work study could also assist the building foreman in 
his job on the site. Progress is slowly being made in 
selling this idea to builders ; but work study courses 
specially set up for them, apart from the internal ones 
run by some of the larger firms, are still few. Gradu- 
ally, however, the lesson is being spread about in the 
only really effective way, through witnessing actual 
results. But the main reason why this industry, in 
spite of recent improvements, has still increased its 
efficiency less since before the war than most others 
in Britain, in the opinion of its thinking minority, is 
the calibre of its largely professionally unqualified 
management—in large, medium-sized, and small firms. 

Few builders, as distinct from civil engineering con- 
tractors, have undergone any organised vocational 
training in their youth, yet they employ qualified trades- 
men and in the course of day-to-day work have to deal 
constantly with qualified architects, engineers, and 
surveyors. This makes for an altogether exaggerated 
rift between the “ practical” builder and. the “theore- 
tical” architect, which is accentuated by the conven- 
tion of the architect as a professional adviser to the 
client. But it means that the typical builder makes com- 
paratively little use of the growing fund of technical 
knowledge, research, and advice that the more advanced 
—and larger—contractors and the Building Research 
Station have been making available. And it means that 
few have the training or the breadth of outlook to be 
able to analyse their own operations and plan their 
projects properly before starting. Eight years ago, this 
weakness was instanced by a productivity team from 
the industry as the main reason why American building 
was more efficient than British: this week a team from 
one of the specialist sections of the industry, plastering, 
had to conclude that in this respect Britain still com- 
pared as badly as ever. 


CONSTRUCTION 


VOLUME 


100 


EMPLOYMENT 104 
100 


Year 1957 -— £1487 mn 
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IN THE MARKETS 


The Spread of Yields 


THROUGH the early part of last summer the yield on 
. industrial ordinary shares represented in The Econo- 
mist indicator and the yield of 2} per cent Consols were 
pegging almost level. There was a time in July when it 
looked likely that their traditional relationship might be 
reversed and industrials might actually yield less than gilt- 
edged though it did not happen. This Wednesday, after a 
week in which both industrials and gilt edged have risen, 
The Economist indicator at 173.1 yields 6.85 per cent and 
Consols at 483xd yield 5.14 per cent. The yield spread 
has thus widened to nearly 1} per cent per annum—a third 
of the current yield on Consols. Some day that unusually 
wide gap must narrow again and that is why a few investors 
who can afford to take quite a long view are now turning 
their eyes back again towards industrials. It explains why 
Manchester City Council which already has power to invest 
its pension money in industrial shares has taken the decision 
to lay out £500,000 a year in equities, and why the London 
County Council which has not got the necessary powers is 
seeking them. It explains also why one or two investment 
trusts are thinking about raising debentures to expand their 
portfolios even though they may have to pay about 6 per 
cent for the money. 

That lure of the yield spread however is of interest mainly 
to the investor who can think in terms not of months but 
of years. For those whose main concern is the short or 
medium term outlook, the facts most relevant point in the 
opposite direction. A technical rally in industrials is 
certainly occurring. It owes something to the fact that Shell 
Transport’s new shares are now {£3 paid and that selling 
pressure from those who could not find money for the call 
- has finished. The gilt-edged market remains strong. It took 
the new 6 per. cent Australian stock in its stride and 
although, as expected, the issue was oversubscribed with no 
great margin (cash applicants for over £100,000 receiving 
87 per cent of their applications) the initial discount of $ 
per cent was soon wiped out. 

The bullish tone is naturally most noticeable in the one 
section of the market where the Government broker cannot 
at the moment exercise control—in the short-dated stocks 
that suit the money market’s book. The shorts have con- 
tinued to rise vigorously, a movement that goes strangely 
with the fact that last week for the first time for many 
weeks the average discount on the Treasury bills rose. It 
was {£6 os. 33d. per cent against £5 19s. 53d. per cent a 
week earlier, the market having brought down its common 
bid by 4d. This decision of the discount houses occurred 
significantly at the one point in the month when sterling 
was not strong and it may be claimed as a victory for the only 
discipline that remains—the forcing of the market 
repeatedly into the Bank. But the hard fact is that, whatever 
the plans of the authorities may be, most sections of the 


gilt-edged market already discount some reduction in Bank 
rate. 





GOLD FIGURES 


Best Since Korea 


I) RITAIN’S transactions in gold and dollars and with the 
B European Payments Union last month produced the 
second best result on record, yielding only to the figures for 
October, 1950, in which the reserves were benefiting from 
the feverish Korean boom in commodities and from 
rumours of an up-valuation of sterling. The actual increase 
in the reserves in February was $135 million, itself highly 
satisfactory. But the star performance was the surplus 
with the European Payments Union, which will not be 
settled till next week. The February surplus was {£45 
million ($126 million) of which some $94 million will be 
paid to Britain in gold. 
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It is clear that this EPU surplus has been boosted by 
special capital movements, notably those connected with 
the capital issues made by the Shell group and these could, 
of course, be transitory. It is equally clear that the February 
figures evince a continuing and progressive recovery of 
sterling’s strength. Deducting from February’s gold gain 
the receipt of $22 million from EPU in respect of the 
January surplus, and adding in this month’s $94 million, 
the “ true ” dollar surplus is $207 million—this is the eight- 
year record. It follows surpluses of $166 million for 
January and of $86 million for December. The exchange 
inflow reflects commercial dollar earnings in the favour- 
able season, boosted by the covering of sterling commit- 
ments extended during last summer, and the replenishment 
of working balances run down at that time. Bear covering 
of this kind has been a far more important influence than 
the modest inflow of funds for interest arbitrage. Sterling’s 
sharp dip last week now appears to have been attributable 
to temporary end-month factors ; this week it has recovered 
to around $2.78}. 
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Confidence Makes Its Mark 


HE achievement in the five months to end-February 
49 should be well noted by the sceptics. With the 
reserves at $2,539 million, the summer gold loss has been 
more than made good ; and even after allowing for the 
$250 million drawn from the credit with the Export-Import 
Bank (the second half of which has now been renewed for 
another year but not yet used) the reserves are within 
$100 million of their level on the eve of the crisis. It is 
an achievement unmatched after any of the previous sterling 
crises of recent years. 

The strengthening of confidence in sterling was indeed 
an important influence also in the big “ special ” factor, the 
Shell money. A small part of this may have represented 
purchases of sterling by overseas investors wishing to buy 
the rights to the “ Shell ” Transport issue ; the first £3 per 
share call on the new shares on Tuesday will not have 
affected the end-February figures. A considerably bigger 
influence seems to have been that the Royal Dutch Shell 
company converted dollars and guilders paid in by investors 
into sterling. Royal Dutch is an international company with 
large commitments in the sterling area ; and London to-day 
is the most remunerative centre in which to hold idle funds. 
Nonetheless, a big switch into sterling by an international 
company is a remarkable tribute to the change in the 
currency atmosphere in the past few months. Some measure 
of the switch out of guilders is seen in Holland’s deficit 
with EPU of $473 million, which follows a surplus in 
January of $223 million. 

Another special support for Britain’s EPU surplus came 
from France. The authorities there could claw back fewer 
foreign balances from French commercial banks than in 
recent months. By the process of ratissage, France’s 
balance in EPU had for many months been bolstered up, 
and Britain’s weakened ; now at last the boomerang is in 
return flight. France’s deficit with EPU last month 
increased from $21 million to $32 million. 


PRODUCTION 


Plus Equals the Minuses 


YEAR ago, recession in the motor industry was suffi- 
A cient to offset rising activity in other industries and 
hold the index of total industrial production level ; today 
the position is almost exactly reversed, with a motor boom 
equally offset by recession elsewhere in industry. Rapidly 
produced indicators of production are necessarily approxi- 
mate: the figure forecast for December which on a season- 
ally corrected basis was 140-141 (1948 = 100), has now been 
revised down to 138. Manufacturing output, at the end 
of the year, was below the levels of the summer and autumn. 
But the trend of total output is still horizontal: the first 
indications of output in January suggest that this will have 
been about 137-138 on the seasonally adjusted basis, which 
is fractionally higher than in January, 1957, but fractionally 
lower than the average index for last year. 

Motors exert a good deal of pull on intermediate engin- 
eering such as drop forgings, light castings and electrical 
components, as well as on tyres and sheet steel. Some of 
their component suppliers, however, also work to a con- 
siderable extent for aircraft, and have been affected by the 
rundown of defence contracts. The manufacturers of capital 
goods such as machine tools are now moderating their rate 
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of output here and there, in accordance with the decline 
in new orders that they have experienced for months 
past ; another group of investment suppliers, the building 
materials industries, are recording quite substantial cuts in 
output below the level of a year ago. Consumption, from 
the most recent estimates of national expenditure, still seems 
to be rising slightly in volume ; but output by manufacturers 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


(1948—100) 
All industries Manufacturing 

1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 
RURTY  ccescnccedscces 138 136 §=©137-138 142 139 
POE bacdatsuwccees 136 137 141 142 
og ee eee 137 137 141 141 
PE cawacncatssesceus 137 137 140 140 
WU isteyessceaeawoaas 136 140 139 144 
NE secweaicenisk seek ce 138 142 141 147 
PN ai iaekasanicaxwe dean 136 139 - 439 144 
WN sos. 6ia 5 scsGa cde 134 138 137 142 
September. ...ccccocess 137 140 142 145 
COE 6 si Satase cena 136 137 139 141 
INOVOMIBG? ...ccesess ss 137 140 140 144 
SPIN ois cccascede 136 138 139 141 


of durable household goods no longer seems to be rising as 
much as it was in the autumn, and output of “soft goods ” 
remains stable, with textile and clothing output falling 
off slightly and food, drink and tobacco production some- 
what lower than twelve months ago. The motor industry 
has switched its sign from a big minus in the economy to 
an even bigger plus, during the last twelve months ; but 
there are a lot of other minuses appearing. 


COAL PRICES 


Incentives for Some 


T is economically expedient to “open the concertina ” 
[ of coal prices, raising the price of large coal and reducing 
the price of small, when there is not enough large coal in 
the total tonnage raised from the mines to meet demand 
for it at present prices—and far too much small. But the 
Government no doubt considers it politically inexpedient 
at this moment to raise the price of large coal to the con- 
sumers who use most of it, householders and the railways. 
So the National Coal Board’s announcement this week 
means that it is to use the price mechanism in this perfectly 
rational way against only one group of consumers—those in 
private industry. These industrial consumers use just over 
20 million tons of coal a year, and have recently been 
buying, among this, about 4 million tons of large coal. The 
board’s avowed object is to give them a price incentive to 
buy smaller coals instead. The move will enable the last 
remaining imports of large coal to be dispensed with: but 
price discrimination of this kind should certainly not be 
exploited to make room for an end to domestic fuel rationing. 

Prices of industrial coals vary mainly according to quality, 
size, and where they are produced (there is a separate rank- 
ing for carbonisation coals), but selective increases related 
to the demand for particular coals, as these latest ones are 
to be, have been made from time to time. The average 
pithead price of large coals is at present 98s. a ton ; prices 
of these are to be increased by up to £1 a ton, according 
to quality. The average price of “ doubles ”’—coal in lumps 
that will go through a two-inch mesh but not through a one- 
inch mesh—is now 88s. a ton: increases will vary up to §s. 
aton. The reduction in prices of “ singles ”—coal in sizes 
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The intermediate bonus on claims arising during 1958 
under with-profits policies has been raised by yet 
another 2s., from 44s. to 46s. per cent. per annum 
compound for each premium paid since 
31st December, 1953. 
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workers 


A worthy addition to the Unique Record and a good 
augury for the vested bonus to be declared at the 
division of profits at the end of 1958. 


For particulars of how you may become a member of 
this vigorous profit-sharing Society write to 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND | 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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LONDON TO 


Geneva—Rome-—Baghdad 
Karachi—Dacca 


BY PIA SUPER CONSTELLATION 


Twice-weekly flights in each direction 

Step aboard a P.I.A. Super Constellation and learn what luxury 
means! Spacious air-conditioned comfort ; fine food and 
drink ; genuinely personal service. Flying P.I.A. means more 


than air travel... it sets a new standard in luxury air-service. Darlington 


Connections at Geneva, for winter sports ; 
Rome for all Europe ; Baghdad for the C ’ ] 
Middle East; Karachi for P.I.A.’s domestic | hemica S 
network covering East and West Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, India and Burma. Ltd * 

PS e 


Reserved Air Cargo space 
available on all P.1.A. flights. 
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THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. Manufacturers of 
magnesia for heat insulation and of fine chemicals for industrial and 
| pharmaceutical purposes. Darlington, England. Tel: Darlington 3547 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. Heat, cold and sound 
insulation engineers and contractors. 38 Great North Road, 
| Newcastle upon Tyne. Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


§. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. Sheet metal and plate workers and 
marine sound control engineers. Kingsway, Team Valley 
Trading Estate, Gateshead. Telephone: Low Fell 75076/7 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL CO. LTD. Manufacturers of Refrasil See 
lightweight high temperature heat insulating material. 
Stillington, Co. Durham, Telephone: Stillington 351 


DICOL DECORATORS. Industrial painting contractors. 
5 Petty France, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 8841/2 





the airline for top flight service 


For reservations and information PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
45 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. REG 5544 * OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT | * A MEMBER OF THE DARLINGTON GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. A Stenorette Dictating 
Machine will record 25 minutes continuous dictation per spool of 
tape. It will also record telephone calls and conferences verbatim. 
It has automatic erasure, back spacing and place finding facilities. 
It costs as little as it does because Stenorettes are made by the 
largest manufacturers of tape recorders in the world. 
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Average cost 


52 gns. 


(including the 
basic accessories) 
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FOR YOU, THE SECRETARY. A Stenorette puts more 
time at your disposal; makes life more interesting; helps you 
catch that earlier train more often. And knowing how to operate 
it adds to your qualifications. 


—@ eft 2. «2 25 = Ge 8 joo fet Oe- Oe oe 0hUCUlUlC OCU 


DICTATING MACHINE 


More than 200,000 now in daily use. 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms : 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. 
GS 82b (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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between an inch and half an:inch—is a flat cut of 3s. a 
ton ; at present prices of these coals to average 88s. a ton. 
If industrial consumers alter their. consumption as it hopes, 
the board will neither gain nor lose in revenue from these 
changes. 

British Railways, as the country’s largest individual buyers 
of large coal, have presumably been getting it below the 
average price industry was paying and the margin they enjoy 
through bargaining will now be automatically widened ; most 
domestic consumers have probably been paying more than 
industry, and this difference will now be reduced. Carbon- 
isation coals are largely outside this price range (though a 
few coals may be sold in both ranges), so the gas and coke 
oven and industries are not affected. Most of the coal 
power stations buy is smaller than these graded sizes, and 
the Coal Board will presumably be treating more of its small 
coals to sift out the extra.“ singles ” to which it hopes that 
general industrial users will turn. Formally, the changes 
do not affect coal for electricity ; the electricity industry 
this week felt confident enough about its forward fuel costs 
10 promise that its bulk supply tariff would not be altered 
for a year. So the board’s price discrimination here really 
only affects industry as against householders and the rail- 
ways—which remain the worst wasters of large coal and 
are being given no further incentive to mend their particu- 
lar ways. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Safety Margins 


IVIL aviation in this country will be none the better 

for last Friday’s debate on air transport development 
in which at least two speakers suggested—without provid- 
ing a whit of evidence—that the safety standards of some 
airlines were lower than they should be. Mr Mikardo made 
no bones about it. “ For a long time,” he said, “I have 
felt that some of the independent operators, whilst carry- 
ing out the statutory rules laid down by the Air Registration 
Board, did not break their necks to go beyond the minimum 
required. I believe that, in this matter, the minimum is 
not good enough... .” Mr Beswick was more circumspect. 
After referring to the long safety record of Silver City, 
Eagle Aviation and the Ambassador aircraft, all three of 
which have been involved in recent accidents, he went on 
to say, “one might well wonder whether it is the 
very fact of freedom from accidents which has _per- 
mitted the margin of precaution to be almost imperceptibly 
whittled away.” 

No aircraft, not even a privately-owned runabout, can be 
patched and put into the air like an old lorry. They are 
subject to stringent licensing regulations which lay down 
conditions for overhaul, prescribe the time between over- 
hauls and generally take the matter away from the discre- 
tion of the operator. Air crews are also licensed and, like 
the aircraft, their licences have to be.constantly renewed 
and their proficiency checked at stated intervals. These 
tules are laid down. by government airworthiness authori- 
ties as specific safety requirements, not as bare minima 
which operators should “ break their necks ” to exceed and 
improve on. If it is necessary to do this, then the regula- 
tions, not the operator, are at fault, and the speakers’ com- 
plaints should have been addressed to the Air Registration 


Board. It is unlikely that they would have cut much ice 
there. 
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The idea that there could be one standard of mainten- 
ance for the nationalised air corporations and another for 
the independent airlines, or one for scheduled public 
services and another for charter flights, probably has its 
roots in the British Overseas Airways Corporation’s grossly 
inflated engineering staff. The corporation’s engineering 
and maintenance costs much exceed those of other major 
international airlines, not because the work is done any more 
carefully, but because it takes so many more men, and 
particularly so many more inspectors, to do it. BOAC is 
steeling itself to a major campaign to get these costs down, 
for they are the biggest contributory factor to its high 
operating costs. It might be possible to save several million 
a year, but when that attempt is made many more, and if 
possible even wilder and more irresponsible accusations 
about safety standards, will be heard. 


OIL PRICES 


The Slide Continues 


URTHER adjustments in world oil prices, all down- 
wards except for kerosene, were made last week. 
The fall in the prices of refined products in the US Gulf and 
Caribbean has now spread, with some adjustments to local 
marketing conditions east of Suez, to the refineries in the 
Middle and Far East. A further decline in product prices 
in the United States is being staved off by sharp reductions 
in the volume of crude oil run in the refinery stills, and to 
prevent scattered cuts in the prices of US crude oils from 
becoming general the producers in Texas have accepted the 
unheard-of restitiction to a mere nine days’ output in March. 
Many refiners are still paying 25 cents.a barrel more for 
their crude oil than they were before the Suez affair began, 
but any compensating increase in the prices they receive for 
their refined products—which was significant only in the 
case of fuel oil—has now virtually disappeared. The price 
of heavy fuel oil, both in the US Gulf and in the Caribbean, 
has fallen by a total of 30 cents a barrel during the past 
month, and is now only 15 cents a barrel higher than it 
was before supplies were interrupted nearly eighteen months 
ago. 

As some Venezuelan crudes yield an exceptionally high 
proportion of fuel oil, their prices rose sharply when fuel 
oil was in short supply and they could not escape a corre- 
sponding reduction when it became surplus. Although the 
posted prices of these crude oils have been reduced by only 
15 cents a barrel, some producers, unable to dispose of 
their output, have been offering discounts of as much as 
50 and even 75 cents a barrel off the posted price to con- 
tract buyers. This weakness has not been reflected in the 
prices of crude oils in the Persian Gulf, although prices at 
the pipeline terminals in the Eastern Mediterranean have 
been adjusted to allow for the decline in tanker freight rates 
with which pipeline charges have to compete. 

Against this background, and in view of the general slack- 
ness in the world demand for oil, reports of the sharp in- 
crease in the output of the Iranian oil consortium in January 
and of a surge in output in Kuwait during the same month 
make rather curious reading, even if they are due to non- 
recurring factors ; the February output figures will almost 
certainly be lower. When the pipelines from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean are restored to their full capacity later this 
year, the oil companies will be expected to increase their 
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off-take of Iraq crude oil. If the price is not to collapsé, 


they will have to hold back output elsewhere in the Middle 
East. 


BANK FIGURES 


Credit See-Saw 


ANK credit in recent months has shown no consistent 
trend. In the last few weeks of 1957 the expansion 
of deposits was notably larger than is normal at the season.; 
then the statements for mid-January showed a bigger than 
- usual seasonal decline ; and now the reduction shown in 
the February figures is somewhat smaller than in correspond- 
ing periods of 1957 and 1956. The seasonally adjusted 
index of deposits is carried up by one decimal point, to 
109.8 (1948=100) ; but in the first seven weeks of the 
year together, the fall of £385 million in net deposits is a 
little larger than the record fall last year. 
The decline in deposits in these early weeks of the year 
reflects the repayment by the Government of Treasury 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


February 19, Change on 

1958 Month Year 

£mn. £mn. £mn. 
IN So onccecweme: 6,400 -4 — 309-3 +210-5 
** Net ’’ deposits*....... 6,130-5 on —261-6 +201-1 

° 

Riehl GRNORS conn snes'o ee 2,253-5 (35-2) — 282-6 +176-7 
Re Rcie nha She we wet 514-9 (8-0) — 35-5 + 15-6 
ee 414-4 (6-5) — 89 — 0-1 
Treasury Bills......... 1,207-2 (18-9) —227-5 +190-7 
ES 0 wis cccevcs 117-0 (1-8) — 10-7 — 29-6 
ee NE. cicucnccsews 3,963-8 (61 -9) + 22-4 + 29-0 
Investments .......... 2,083-9 (32-6) + 1-5 + 72-6 
oe re 1,880-0 (29-4) + 21-0 — 43-6 
SAGs: ...0cce0se00 55-6 — 21-9 — 19 
PE niceekseniveutcee 1,824-4 + 43-0 — 41-6 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 
¢ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


bills from the proceeds of the tax inflow. So far, the banks’ 
liquidity is still comfortable—the ratio is 35.2 per cent, 
compared with 33.6 per cent in February last. A matching 
seasonal influence is an increase in advances, to help tax- 
payers meet their bills. Despite the repayment of {£22 
million by the state boards—this being attributable to 
fortuitous influences of the timing of Exchequer advances— 
total bank advances still rose by £21 million, marking an 
increase to other borrowers of £43 million. A year ago the 
increase was £97 million. The banks added virtually 
nothing to their investment portfolios in February, follow- 
ing the January increase of £333 million at the time of the 
issue of the 53 per cent 1966’s. The banks still show no 
disposition to increase their stake in the gilt-edged market 
in a big way, nor until the depreciation on their holdings 
of shorts has run off will they switch freely into the new 
1966 stock. 


STERLING NOTES 


Import Allowed 


STRONG pound is the right background for the decision 
AA to allow the import into this country of sterling 
ank notes. The British traveller can still take only £10 
in notes in his pocket, but in countries where sterling 
notes have been -changing hands below the official rates, 
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foreign banks can now remit them for credit :of* their 


accounts in London. I effect therefore the notes pass into 


a sterling account of the appropriate area—a transferable 


account if the notes come from the transferable account area 


and a dollar area account if they come from the dollar area. 
There ‘has been .no rush to repatriate big quantities of 
British notes ; the pound note in Zurich has hardened to 


‘19s. 113d.—£1 os. 1d. against transferable sterling, whereas 


the rate was formerly 18s. 11d.—19s. One of the Swiss 
banks has come in as a buyer: of sterling notes. 

The one centre from which there has been a substantial 
inflow of pound ‘notes is Tangier, and. perhaps because a 


‘sizeable quantity of notes was unfrozen, the sterling rate 


against Spanish ‘peseta. notes has also improved. © Peseta 
notes can now. be ‘bought.in London for 1554-156} against 


about 158 when the British rélaxation was announced. The 


change naturally: will not abolish the wide differentials 
between bank note-rates and telegraphic transfer rates for 


‘several foreign currencies. The French franc:note rate, for 
example, is currently. quoted in London at \1,304-1,307 to 


the pound—a range-which must be widened: for the private 
tourist by the British bank’s commission. The. difference 
between this rate and the official franc quotation of 1,180 
to the £ depends on-French currency controls, not on those 
of this country. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Nuclear Power for Export 


XPORT prospects for nuclear power stations are brighten- 
E ing. Tenders for a second atomic power station for 
Italy, to be financed by the World Bank, are open to all- 
comers by the end of April, and the results are expected 
by the end of the year. Germany, Belgium and Holland 
are also expected to invite roughly similar tenders some time 
this year,.although there is still some doubt whether the 
Dutch government will approve the expenditure. The 
Italian station, like that for which the Japanese have 
invited tenders from three British groups, is for a net out- 
put of 150 mW, three-quarters of the size of the first Italian 
atomic station which will be built by the Nuclear Power 
Plant Company. Like the Japanese, it also calls for some 
precautions against earthquakes which must be taken into 
account in the southern half of Italy where this, and at least 
one other nuclear power station, are expected to be built. 

Some British manufacturers think that there will be a 
tendency to standardise on a capacity of 150 mW, or 
multiples, for the first European nuclear power stations ; that 
would make tenders very much lighter to prepare. But it 
is not certain that customers will be so considerate as to 
order exactly on the scale of one reactor at the Generating 
Board’s first stations. A capacity of 150 mW is big for a 
small country and small for a big one ; and one at least of 
the five British teams, English Electric, is now building 
reactors of 250 mW capacity without a proportionate 
increase in building cost. In those European countries that 
write off their electrical plant over relatively short periods, 
such as Belgium and Germany, the high construction cost of 
the British type of power station involves capital charges of 
up to 1§ per cent per annum, which offsets much of their 
operating advantage over American reactors. But American 
estimates of costs have risen very: sharply during the past 
year, while British estimates have continued downward. 
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AT A 


TRUST HOUSE HOTEL 


Springtime; when there’s warmth at last 
in the sun and Britain’s incomparable 
countryside is bright with new green. 
There’s no better time for a holiday—and 
especially a Trust House holiday, because 
many Trust House hotels offer out-of-season 
rates in the spring of the year. 


250 TRUST HOUSE HOTELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


You will find them all over the country, large and 
luxurious, small and picturesque, by the sea, in the 
town, in the country. The Trust House map shows 
where they are situated. Wherever you go you can 
relax and enjoy yourself knowing that a spotless, 
well-furnished room, good food and every comfort 
are yours at reasonable cost. 


Stay for a night, stay for a week, stay 
for a weekend or longer but always 
stay at a Trust House. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
Send for the Trust House Brochure with 
map, and BOOK YOUR HOLIDAY NOW. 
oo ee ee ee 
TRUST HOUSES LTD., Dept. 17, 19 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2 


_ son oa cn Pa Radia Send FREE illustrated brochure to: 
katy — died 


ig ~~ 


Pe ree generat : “4 4 : NAME 


ADDRESS 
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What clean-cut elegance—what smooth, silky running in this new 

Riley Two-Point-Six. But the new six cylinder engine has another side. 
Brilliant acceleration makes overtaking swift and sure. The car will cruise at 
consistent high speeds in safety whilst still running as quietly as in city streets. 
There’s a remarkably efficient suspension system and steering to make 

fast motoring delightful and safe. Brakes are power assisted. 









Every RILEY carries a 12 MONTHS’ WAR- 
RANTY and is backed by Europe’s most 
Comprehensive Service—B.M.C. 


B.M.C. Service in Europe 
Riley Owners planning a Continental Tour 
are invited to see their Riley Dealer for de- 


tails of a free service to save foreign currency. 


Choose your transmission. Choose between direct gearbox with short, 
sports type gear-lever, with or without overdrive, or fully automatic 
transmission. Automatic Transmission and Overdrive are extras. 


Price £940 plus £471 . 7s. P.T. 


There is also the Riley One-Point-Fiye, a compact four-seater with brilliant performance 
and low running costs. 


> e > . oo ; j oa 
Riley for Magnificent Motoring 
RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showroom: 55/56 Pall Mall, SW1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, W1 
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ATOMIC INSURANCE 


Agreement on Principles 


FTER a three-day meeting in London last week, the main 
A insurance markets of Western Europe agreed on the 
basic principles they will follow when offering cover for 
atomic risks—or rather, they seem to have accepted without 
much question those already worked out and practised by 
the main British insurance companies and Lloyd’s whose 
British Insurance (Atomic Energy) Committee has been in 
business for more than a year. This group has eighteen 
different reactor projects before it now—some power 
stations and some research reactors—and has already quoted 
cover for half of them, British companies attach great 
importance to the principle that liability for all risks must 
be placed squarely on the reactor owner, so that insurers 
know exactly where they stand, and this principle was also 
accepted by last week’s meeting, together with an under- 
taking to offer comprehensive cover only and to accept 
no division of risks. Separate sub-committees are meeting 
late in April to work out the details of surveying and evalu- 
ating the hazards ; of bases for premium ratings and of the 
policy cover to be offered. Since scientists themselves hold 
differing views on the degree of risk attached to different 
designs of reactor, insurance companies will need all their 
traditional skill in weighing experts’ opinions to pick their 
way among ihe different types and to obtain a broad measure 
of international agreement on the potential hazard each one 
carries inside its concrete shell. 

Companies are not seriously disturbed by the fact that no 
Western European government, other than the British, has 
yet indicated where it will fix the limits to third party 
liability. They now believe there would have to be a major 
reactor accident, probably involving the destruction of an 
installation worth {10 to £15 million, before any question 
arose of damage to people or property outside the premises 
and in such a case the bill for the reactor would dwarf 
third-party claims. When the Windscale fire almost 
destroyed a reactor worth several million pounds, third 
party damage came to less than £100,000. It is the cost 
of the reactors and the difficulty of repairing them rather 
* than nebulous third-party liabilities that have led to general 
agreement that atomic insurance must be pooled with close 
links between the pools in different countries. 


SPONSORING RESEARCH 


Stepmother of Inventions 


HE National Research Development Corporation was set 
T up in 1949 with a government grant of £5 million to 
meet the development cost of promising inventions which 
were arrived at in government laboratories and of private 
ideas being ignored by industry. Either the promising 
inventions were fewer, or industry has sharper eyes, than 
the corporation’s sponsors expected because that £5 million 
now seems likely to outlast not only the first five years of 
work for which it was voted, but also the first decade. It 
is difficult to judge how the corporation’s work is going 
today from its accounts to last June, published this week. 
They show development expenditure of roughly £250,000 
during that financial year on a very wide variety of projects 
ranging from colour television to the smoking of kippers. 
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Some of these projects—for example, the development 
of computers and the pilot trials of prototype machines de- 
signed in other government research establishments—are 
plainly of great value. The rapid development of computers 
is essential for defence and for scientific research, and since 
British industry was not capable of doing the work, some 
government aid was necessary, just as it was necessary in 
the United States. The NRDC offers a useful alternative 
to doing this’ work through the Ministry of Supply and is 
better fitted in some ways than that Ministry for marketing 
the results to industry ; patent licences are already beginning 
to bring in a useful revenue, amounting to £122,000 in 
1956-57. But when all allowances have been made, the 
Corporation still appears to be responsible for a mixed flock 
of swans and lame ducks, some of them recognisable rejects 
from industry’s own laboratories. The oil companies, for 
example, have their own views about the feasibility of 
towing oil in flexible containers ; these views might be 
wrong, but if the NRDC developed sufficient evidence to 
show that they were, there would surely be a case for 
saying that those same oil companies, rather than the tax- 
payer, should meet the cost of developing such containers. 
Housewives would also argue that the art of smoking bacon 
and kippers was known and practised successfully before the 
war (though some say it has suffered since) and hardly seems 
to warrant further scientific investigation at public expense. 
The Corporation gives no indication at any time of how 
much it spends in sponsoring different projects ; it must 
not therefore be surprised if some of them are sceptically 
received. 


ROAD HAULAGE 


Knight off the Road 


© acquire an “A”-licence so that he may legally put 

his vehicles on the road, a road haulier has to state the 
class and area of traffic he proposes to cater for. This 
description of “ normal user ” allows the licensing authority 
to decide which objections from other road hauliers and 
from the railways it must by statute consider and to deter- 
mine whether there is need, on the haulier’s own proof, 
with any support he can muster from his prospective cus- 
tomers, for this additional haulage capacity to be allowed 
to ply for business. This would seem simple enough. But 
a surprising number of hauliers have recently been running 
foul of the licensing laws on applying for their licences to 
be renewed after their term of five years. The fault in most 
cases is largely their own either through understandable 
ignorance or blatant disregard of the way the rules are 
applied by the licensing authorities and the Transport 
Tribunal, which hears appeals. 

The decision published by the Tribunal last week dis- 
missing an appeal brought against the West Midlands 
Licensing Authority by a haulage firm whose application 
for a renewal of licence had been refused has already 
created a certain amount of anguish among other hauliers 
who may find themselves in a similar situation. The bare 
facts of this case were that the original licences permitted 
the haulier, a firm called Knight, to remove furniture any- 
where in the kingdom and certain other specified goods 
within a 25-mile radius of its bases at Cheadle and Hanley. 
But its application for renewal proposed that the firm should 
be licensed to haul general merchandise between the Mid- 
lands and a wide area of England, between the south and 
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east coasts and Lancashire and Yorkshire, with occasional 
journeys to other parts of Britain. The application was 
refused—and that refusal was upheld by the Tribunal—be- 
cause the haulier had materially changed his “ normal user.” 

This decision was based upon a welter of case law that 
has held, ever since hauliers were first licensed in 1933, that 
failure to fulfil a statement of intention in the original 
application for the licence was a ground for refusing 
renewal. This rule has since been reinforced by the 1953 
Act, which gave the licensing authority power to revoke or 
suspend licences on the same default. But two parallel 
developments in the last few years have made these rules 
operate more onerously for hauliers. First, the lifting of 
the general 25-mile limit on private haulage operations at 
the end of 1954 has meant that a great number of hauliers 
have materially changed their “ normal user” by carrying 
more and perhaps different goods over much longer dis- 
tances—as Knight had done. And, secondly, the descrip- 
tions of “ normal user ” for original applications for licences 
have been made much more precise. Rarely do the authori- 
ties now allow the sweeping phrase “ general merchandise, 
Great Britain”; proof of that need is not so easy. The 
licensing system could almost be said to be attempting to 
ossify the dynamic and fluid operations of the road haulage 
industry. The legal way out, however, is for hauliers to 
apply for a new licence each time their business takes on a 
new complexion: if all hauliers scrupulously observed that 
rule the licensing authorities would be quickly overwhelmed 
with work. But hauliers will have to do that if they are not 
to find themselves denied the renewal of their licences every 
five years and therefore their right to continue in business 
uninterrupted. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


A Discount Offered 


GYPT is to offer,a discount of 23 per cent on cotton 
E exports against hard currencies (including sterling). 
The machinery of the concession is a manipulation of 
exchange rates that looks at first glance distinctly like 
that of the early stages of last year’s devaluation of the 
French franc. The exporter who offers his cotton at a 23 
per cent discount will sell his hard currency to the National 
Bank of Egypt at 30 per cent premium and thus come out 
square. In that way Egypt casts its eyes towards the Rome 
negotiations and towards the hope of more normal trade 
with the West in terms of money that can be spent freely, 
and presumably of less barter dealing with Russia where 
goods are tied to goods. Does the move also imply a 
devaluation or partial devaluation of the Egyptian pound ? 
Financial opinion in this country is by no means clear that 
it necessarily does. 

The 23 per cent discount on cotton will not of itself 
facilitate the sale of a single bale of Egyptian cotton to this 
country. To import Egyptian cotton into Britain is not 
illegal, but to pay for it, except into a blocked account, is. 
So imports of Egyptian cotton have stopped since the Suez 
crisis. Sales to other European countries have been made 
and on these Egypt has for months been giving discounts 
that seemed to vary with the need for the currency in which 
payment was to be made. Occasional sales are believed to 
have been made at 40 per cent discount, but a more usual 
figure even for currencies as hard as dollars or D-Marks 
has been about 20 per cent. Without a payments agree- 
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ment between Egypt and the United Kingdom the newest 
concession will not sell much more Egyptian cotton. But 
if a payments agreement is arranged the moving of last 
autumn’s crop could proceed faster, and incidentally com- 
petition between Egyptian and Sudanese cotton could be 
intensified. 


RAILWAY PROGRESS 


The Night Freight Express 


H= railways have to put many of their freight trains 
T on to regular schedules out of sheer operational neces- 
sity ; it would seem to the outsider therefore quite a simple 
step to publish these schedules and keep to them. But 
except for the “ Green Arrow ” services for the movement 
of exports to the ports this has not been the practice of the 
railways in this country. Recently, however, the general 
manager of the Southern Region of British Railways argued 
publicly that this should be done. By raising the reliability 
of railway freight services, he suggested, this step might 
help considerably towards reversing the prolonged switch 
of goods traffic to the road, and it could moreover be done 
straightaway in advance of the major fruits of modernisation 
and commercial freedom. 

The Southern Region happens to be one of the smaller 
regions and is predominantly passenger-carrying. But the 
London Midland Region, which hauls seven times more 
freight than the Southern and about a third of the total 
goods traffic of all six regions, has decided to do it. This 
week it published the first express freight timetable ever 
to be issued in this country, an innovation of some con- 
siderable moment. The new timetable lists some 200 freight 
expresses departing on the evening of one day and arriving 
for goods to be delivered early the following morning. 
Merchandise deposited at Camden depot, London, by 
about six o’clock in the evening, for instance, will be avail- 
able for collection at 6.30 the following morning at Birming- 
ham and at 7.30 at Manchester. None of these scheduled 
expresses will be cancelled because the load is not big 
enough. Others will be added to the list as the programme 
of fitting vacuum brakes to the wagon stock proceeds: a 
further 300 semi-expresses, partly fitted with continuous - 
brakes, are already being run, but they do not at present 
appear in the published timetable. 

To make the scheme widely known to industry the 
Region’s commercial staff are circulating the timetable to 
more than 20,000 existing and potential customers, 
including those it has lost. But its success will depend 
heavily upon the reliability and punctuality the scheduled 
runs will be able to attain. During January, admittedly 
a month of particularly bad weather, only 62 per cent of 
these 500 freight trains were less than 30 minutes late. 
Price and speed will also be important. The first will be 
governed by the suitability of the traffic for rail haulage 
and the time it will take the region to base the bulk of its 
charges upon cost; it should be able to offer attractive 
rates for many traffics once this is done. And the speed of 
the freight expresses, at present not significantly better over 
most of their routes than by road haulage at night, should 
be progressively improved as the region’s new works and 
traction equipment become available. But it is a pity 
that the railways did not take this step of publishing freight 
train timetables before now ; it will be harder now to gather 
the advantages. 
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COTTONS FOR AUSTRALIA ’ 


Cut for Lancashire 


USTRALIA’S suspension of import licences for printed 
A cotton piece-goods has caused disquiet in Lancashire 
where orders books are looking thin. The move has also 
brought out a clash of views in Australia’s textile and. cloth- 
ing industry. Mr. John McEwen, the trade minister, has 
stated that no further licences will be issued until the Tariff 
Board has reported on the Australian printed cotton textile 
industry and the government has considered its views. 

The suspension therefore gives temporary protection to 
the local printing industry. It is not primarily dictated by 
balance of payments troubles. In the year to last June 
Australia imported 38 million square yards of printed cotton 
piecegoods. In the current period, 70 million square yards 
have already been imported or licensed: This sharp rise 
follows the recently concluded Australian-Japanese trade 
agreement, and has so shaken the Australian government 
that it has secured an undertaking from the Japanese authori- 
ties that exports would be cut by one-third, starting early 
this year. 

The Australian cotton printing industry has grown rapidly 
since the war, but it still cannot supply even half Australia’s 
domestic requirements. That has not stopped it clamour- 
ing for protection not only against Japan, for Czechoslo- 








Lom the British aircraft industry 
has been split into two fiercely 
partisan groups over the building of 
a short-range jet airliner for British 
European Airways, a French-built 
competitor, the Caravelle, has been 
making rapid headway among BEA’s 
competitors. The Belgian airline, 12. 







A Fleet of Caravelles 


The Corporation reckons that a 
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vakia, Hungary and Poland as well as west Germany can 
undercut it. Duties on printed cotton piecegoods are 3d. a 
square yard or § per cent, whichever is the lower, on British 
goods and 2d. per square yard for other imported piece 
goods. The ban affects Lancashire, on last year’s basis, to 
the extent of 20 million square yards worth around £2} 
million ; given its price disadvantage against Japan and 
Eastern Europe, the British industry would be hard hit by 
any prolonged ban. It seems unlikely that the Australian 
government will be in a position to reach a firm decision 
before the late spring. 


OIL TANKERS 


Tonnage Galore 


RAMP freight rates for oil tankers have slightly improved 
T during the past month, picking up from the rate 
of scale minus 70 per cent to scale minus 45-50 per cent, 
but this present rate, which is equivalent to 16s.-16s. 6d. a 
ton deadweight for the Caribbean round trip, is still 
uneconomic for most of the large number of tankers built 
during the war. Time charters are equally low and one of 
the reasons for this long depression in tanker freights— 
already six months old—is last year’s slower rate of growth 
in world oil consumption. But another, and equally potent, 
drug on the tanker market is the record volume of new 
tanker tonnage that is now leaving the world’s shipyards. 
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Sabena, is the latest to open negotia- 
tions with Sud-Aviation, who make 
the Caravelle. Even if Sabena are 
interested in no more than eight air- 
craft, that would bring the total 
number of Caravelles on order or 
under option to the impressive figure 
of 68, all but five of them for European 
services. 

An order book of this size shows 
how far the airlines have swung 
towards the use of jet airliners on 
short to medium range routes that they 
once regarded as the natural preserve 
of the turbo-prop airliner. British 
European Airways made such a rapid 
switch of policy and placed a rush 
order for six Comets last autumn, and 
the corporation obviously attaches the 
greatest importance to the choice of a 
jet airliner designed specifically for 
European routes. The order being 
negotiated now with the de Havilland- 
Rolls-Royce groups is initially for 24 
aircraft, with an option for a further 


saving in flying time of as little as 20 
minutes would divert passengers from 
a turbo-prop to the faster jet service ; 
savings of this order can be achieved 
on journeys of 500 miles. 

Who staraed this pendulum towards 
the pure jet airliner ? Air France is to 
bring its fleet of 24 Caravelles into 
service early next year ; Aeroflot should 
be flying Tu 104s into European 
capitals, London included, from this 
summer. Several airlines will begin 
flying the big American jets across the 
North Atlantic into European terminals 
next year. The first foreign airline to 
buy Caravelles, the Scandinavian SAS 
with 25 on order or under option, 
operates to Moscow ; so does Finnair, 
with six on order or under option. 
Air France, however, has made it 
known that the Caravelle, originally 
tailored for its services to North Africa, 
will be used over its whole European 
network and that it is contemplating 
a fleet of 50 medium-range jet air- 


will necessarily be Caravelles. 


The Caravelle is not a big airliner 
by current standards. It carries 70-80 
passengers. Its performance has been 
helped substantially by a big increase 
in the power of its two Rolls-Royce 
Avons, mounted to the rear, which has 
been achieved while the Caravelle was 
under development; this has risen from 
about 7,500 pounds thrust when the 
aircraft first flew in 1955 to its present 
figure of 11,700 lbs. Tooling is for 
four or five aircraft a month with 
deliveries to Air France beginning next 
winter ; the manufacturers claim that 
this could be stepped up to eight a 
month by 1960. As the first French 
airliner to break into the world market 
on any substantial scale since the war, 
the Caravelle is a competitor that the 
British industry will have to take 
seriously. It has already gone some 
way to skimming the cream off the 
European jet market and the first sales 
are always the hardest to make. 
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Last year, according to the latest analysis by John I. Jacobs, 
. the shipping brokers, tanker completions exceeded 54 
million tons deadweight, which allowing for scrapping and 
other adjustments meant a record net increase of over §.1 
million tons to bring the total fleet to 493 million tons dead- 
weight. In terms of carrying capacity this meant an addi- 
tion of almost 15 per cent. 

With nearly 1,000 tankers of 32.9 million tons now under 
construction or on order, John I. Jacobs calculates that the 
carrying capacity of the world fleet will be increased by 
approximately similar amounts each year for the next four 
years even allowing for the scrapping of all tankers over 
25 years old (relatively few tankers, however, were built in 
the thirties) and the cancellation or postponement of perhaps 
IO per cent each year of scheduled deliveries. Already 
more than 3 million tons of tankers have been laid up. 

While the oil companies have laid up some of their own 
tonnage and are working off the relatively expensive time 
charters now on their hands by slow running and by some 
re-routing via the Cape, it is the independent tanker owners 
who have been hardest hit, especially the Greeks, who had 
been deliberately concentrating on single voyage charters ; 
they have recently been discussing various plans for with- 
drawing some of their tonnage from the market. Greek 
shipowners now operate about 6.9 million tons deadweight 
of tankers and have a further 4.2 million tons on order. 
Their fleets run mainly under “ flags of convenience,” such 
as the Liberian, which now totals 8.4 million tons, the 
world’s largest ; since they chose these flags to escape tax 
they are now less well off than shipowners in other coun- 
tries, who can at least set off their present losses against 
taxable income. 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Germany Shops for Arms 


y the end of February the German government had 
B placed orders in this country for defence equipment 
totalling £85 million. Two-thirds are for military vehicles, 
mainly troop carriers, all ordered from the British Manu- 
facture and Research Company. These are built to an 
Hispano Suiza design (the company manufactured the 
Hispano 20 mm aircraft cannon before it was replaced a 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It includes: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1958 
THE ITALIAN MOTOR INDUSTRY 


THE MARKET IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EUROPEAN CARS 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
PRICE INDICES OF USED CARS AND VANS 
NEW REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 48 
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few years ago by the 30 mm Aden, an adaptation of a 
German design), and much of the work has been sub- 
contracted to Leyland Motors. The original value of the 
contract was £34 million, while separate orders worth 
£84 million were placed by the German government with 
Rolls-Royce for engines. The later addition of some light 
armour and other modifications raised the value of the 
contract by £15 million to £49 million. Further additions 
such as gun turrets to anti-aircraft versions of these vehicles 
are still being discussed. 

German orders for aircraft are worth about £13 million, 
mostly for specialised naval types. The biggest are for 68 
semi-obsolete Sea Hawks, 50 Bristol Sycamore helicopters 
and 30 Pembroke trainers; the balance includes small 
numbers of anti-submarine Gannets, Skeeter helicopters and 
Heron transports. The remaining £14 million is accounted 
for by the cost of refitting seven frigates made over to the 
Germans by the Royal Navy, and by some specialised 
electronic equipment. It is not a list that will encourage the 
British aircraft industry in estimating future export pros- 
pects in Germany—except perhaps for airborne guided 
weapons, such as the de Havilland Firestreak. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH STORES 


Unhappy Disclosures 


HE best that shareholders of Canadian and English 
Stores, that unhappy hire purchase trading company 
whose shares were brought to the public through the White- 
head Industrial Trust, can feel about the report of the 
shareholders’ committee and the board’s comments on it is 
that action will now follow. The shareholders’ committee, 
of which Mr S. R. Hogg is chairman, has recognised that 
a scheme of capital reconstruction is needed. In equally 
forthright terms it has recommended a reorganisation of 
the board, and is going to get it. Mr Harry Brooks who 
with his wife owns the deferred shares is, if the committee’s 
recommendations are accepted,- to remain a director so 
long as he has a substantial financial interest, but on a 
part-time basis with no executive powers. Lord Milner, 
the chairman, Mr Robert Wilson and Mr John Wilson 
should, it is suggested, resign. Mr John Wilson, who joined 
the board in order to help to put matters right, has indeed 
already gone and Lord Milner now says that he and Mr 
Robert Wilson will offer their resignations at an early date. 
That leaves the way clear for a reconstituted board under 
Mr Swash, the present vice-chairman and former chairman 
of Woolworths, to be set up. Mr Hogg will join that 
board. But this in itself will not solve all the company’s 
problems. In particular the committee feel that Mr Brooks 
has a duty “to make a very substantial gesture towards 
meeting the losses of the shareholders.” Nor do the share- 
holders yet know in full what those losses will in the end 
be. Pooles Central Warehouse, the English subsidiary, lost 
£1,250,000 in the year ended January 31, 1957; the 
English parent company made a small loss ; Marshall and 
Aston, the English wholesale company, a small profit ; and 
the Canadian group a disappointing profit of about 
£250,000. A further loss for the year just ended has been 
foreshadowed and the foretaste of it from the committee’s 
report is that for the first half of that year Pooles suffered 
a loss of £400,000 before any writing down of stocks which 
may be required. The quality of statistical information to 
the board and the control of debt collection have been most 
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severely criticised by the committee. These matters call 
for remedy, but no reforms can now fully recover for share- 
holders the prices they paid for the shares. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Interest Policy Defended 


HE most forthright and most closely reasoned defence 
T of the Building Societies Association’s advice to its 
members to hold the line on interest rates at 6 per cent 
charged on mortgages and 3} per cent net paid to share- 
holders is in Sir Harold Bellman’s address to members of 
the Abbey National. Sir Harold starts from the assumption 
that a 7 per cent Bank rate marks a condition of financial 
crisis. He sees no break even point in building society rates 
that would yield a significant increase to shareholders unless 
the mortgage rate were raised by at least one per cent ; Sir 
Harold obviously has in mind the fact that as shareholders’ 
interest rises, the income tax that the societies pay rises, 
too. He says that the shareholders’ rate of 33 per cent net, 
equal to just over 6 per cent gross to the investor paying 
the standard rate of tax, has risen 40 per cent in recent 
years and despite competition at the fringe offers a fair 
return. He fears that a further increase in mortgage rates 
would only result in borrowers exercising the right to 
extend their mortgages. On the argument that the societies 
should put their rates up and thus attract extra money 
which might enable them to meet the unsatisfied demand 
for mortgages, Sir Harold forthrightly says: “Some two 
million building society borrowers would be made to suffer 
in the hope that at the most a few thousand would-be 
borrowers might be accommodated without delay.” 

Mr H. L. Score, the president of the ‘Co-operative Per- 
manent Society, takes a more moderate line. He entirely 
supports the association’s recommendation ; he thinks of 7 
per cent as a crisis Bank rate and therefore that the societies 
should resist higher interest rates as long as possible. But 
he does see the force of the argument that “one group of 
institutions cannot stand out indefinitely against general 
trends.” Neither of these chairmen seems to have faced the 
argument that the working margin between the societies’ 
lending rates and their borrowing rates is too low to allow 
reserves to grow much while total assets are growing. A 
reduction in taxation or a higher lending rate may still be 
necessary in the end. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Courtaulds-Tilling Deal 


HE rapid development of warp knitting has enabled 
knitted goods to replace (and to look like) many con- 
ventional woven fabrics, and similar inroads on lace are 
now reported. FNF Machinery Manufacturing Company, 
a Courtaulds subsidiary with Morton Sundour as junior 
partner, makes a large share of the warp knitting machinery 
in this country. Its issued capital is £518,000 in £144,000 
of redeemable preference shares, all held by Courtaulds, 
and £374,000 of ordinary shares, of which Courtaulds holds 
£355,500 and Morton Sundour £18,500. This week brings 
the announcement that Holbourn Aero Components—a 
member of the Thomas Tilling group—has bought half the 
preference and half of each holding of ordinary shares. The 
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purchase consideration is not disclosed, but is understood 
to be modest and not for immediate payment. 

The explanation of the deal lies in the work other than 
knitting machinery that FNF has been doing. Its Govern- 
ment contracts came to an end with the defence cuts of 
last August and it is hoped that Holbourn Aero Com- 
ponents, which has apparently been highly successful in 
obtaining new engineering business, will be able fully to 
occupy FNF’s existing factory space. 


AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS 


Fergusons in France 


ECISIONS taken six years ago to overcome the restric- 
D tions on imports of Ferguson tractors into France by 
manufacturing them locally have now put the Standard 
Motor Company in a strong competitive position in the 
emerging common market—for cars as well as tractors. The 
factory opened this week at Beauvais, some 40 miles north- 
west of Paris, is the second of two plants operated by Société 
Standard-Hotchkiss, in which Standard has a §0 per cent 
holding, the remainder being divided equally between the 
French Hotchkiss company, which makes the diesel and 
petrol engines for the tractors, and Massey-Harris-Ferguson, 
who handle the marketing. Production of Fergusons at the 
first plant, at St. Denis on the outskirts of Paris, has now 
reached 100 a day, which puts Standard ahead of Renault, 
its main competitor in the French market. With the help 
of components made at Beauvais, output at St. Denis can 
be raised to about 150 tractors a day. After that, there is no 
more room for expansion at St. Denis, as the French gov- 
ernment wishes to decentralise industry from the already 
overcrowded Paris suburbs ; but at Beauvais, the new plant 
occupies only one-eighth of the total area available for 
expansion, and the company could raise its output by 
installing an assembly line there, to replace that at St. Denis. 

At present all of the Fergusons made at St. Denis are 
sold in France, where the recent farm mechanisation still 
has a long way to go, but if common market tariffs should 
begin to discriminate against imports from Britain, French 
Fergusons could be supplied to Germany and other 
countries inside the common market. In a fully fledged free 
trade area, the advantges of supplyin> continental markets 
from France instead of achieving greater economies of scale 
in production at Coventry might be less apparent, but the 
company is now in a position to adapt itself readily to 
whatever marketing conditions may emerge. 





PERSONAL SAVING 
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— as Over the last six years there 
* has been a striking increase 
in the rate of personal saving. 
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The French Ferguson, which is identical to the Coventry 
model, costs 25 per cent more to produce, but the company 
attributes this almost entirely to the lower volume of output 
—only a quarter of that at Banner Lane—both on the 
assembly line, and in the shops of the French suppliers of 
component parts. Given equal volume, the company feels, 
French costs of production should not be appreciably 
higher than those in Britain. All of these developments 
concern the Ferguson tractor only, but they also provide a 
nucleus for the production of cars, particularly the Triumph 
TR-3 sports car. Plans for this have not yet gone 
beyond the stage of preliminary costing, but with its cars 
as well as with its tractors, Standard is now well placed to 
see how the Common Market cat jumps. 


SHORTER NOTES 


An. offer for sale of 906,500 ordinary 5s. shares of 
Dorman Long (Africa) at 26s. 6d. per share is announced, 
and will be made in South Africa on March roth. It has 
been underwritten by Union Acceptances, the issuing house 
sponsored by the Anglo American group. The effect of the 
offer will be to reduce Dorman Long and Company’s 
holding in the 4,000,000 ordinary shares of the African 
company from 2,866,500 shares to 1,960,000 shares and 
thus to reduce the parent company’s investment from a 
controlling interest to one of 49 per cent. The majority of 
the shares will be held in South Africa and will, it is hoped, 
be widely spread. 


* * * 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, with the participation of seven German, one Canadian 
and fourteen American banks, has made a loan equivalent 
to $75 million to the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno for the 
development of industry, agriculture and power in southern 
Italy and Sicily. Part of the total will be used to develop 
newly discovered potash deposits in Sicily, with fertiliser 
and chemical plants. Italian consumption of potash ferti- 
lisers has hitherto been extremely low. 


* * * 


Founders shareholders of the Suez Canal Company this 
week approved by 51,186 votes to 111 the proposal to 
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convert each ten founders shares of no par value into 11 
new capital shares of 10,000 francs nominal. 


* * *« 


Tyre prices are being reduced for the first time in five 
years. The cuts, of about 5 per cent, are made possible,. 
the manufacturers state, by lower rubber prices and by pro- 
duction economies flowing from bigger outputs. 


* x 


National Mutual is the one life assurance office that 
values its investments at market prices, dealing with appre- 
ciation or depreciation by increasing or diminishing the 
general reserve. Depreciation in 1957 was £857,000 on 
portfolio of quoted investments of £9,860,000 ; this follows 
a depreciation in 1956 of £312,000. The office has met 
the adverse winds by changing the composition of its port- 
folio. Sterling fixed interest stocks have been raised from 
61.0 per cent to 63.2 per cent and dollar fixed interest 
stocks from 1.2 per cent to 12.2 per cent. Holdings of 
sterling equities have been reduced from 15.8 per cent to 
11.§ per cent and of dollar equities from 22.0 per cent 
to 13.1 per cent. 


* *® * 


The Minister of Housing has at long last made use of 
his powers under the 1945 Water Act to compel small water 
undertakings to pool their activities. The Order compul- 
sorily converting thirteen local authority and one private 
undertakings in Herefordshire into a single joint board is 
the first ever to be made. It should not be the last: the 
several hundred small water undertakings in Britain are 
being much too dilatory in their efforts to seek voluntary 
amalgamation. 

~ * * 


The number of hire purchase contracts recorded by HP 
Information in February was 80,532, against 78,471 in 
January and 75,380 in February, last year. Outstanding 
among the February figures was the number of used cars— 
42,126, against 40,996 in January and 35,754 in February, 
last year. The number of new cars was 8,648, against 8,882 
in January and 5,114 in February, 1957. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 





UNILEVER 


U is getting harder to earn the house- 
wife’s pennies in many countries. 
That is the clear moral of the 1957 
results of the Unilever diarchy. The 


million, but the combined gross profit 
fell by 133 per cent, from £98.8 million 
to £85.3 million, and the combined net 
profit by 143 per cent, from £47.1 
million to £40.3 million. Within these 


drag downwards. In the preliminary 
statement, the directors do not comment 
on these trends. But they have not made 


COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS. 





ordinary dividends, still covered four 
times by earnings, have been main- 
tained (at 173 per cent for Limited and 
at 153 per cent for NV under the 
equalisation agreement), but the Limited 
£1 units have risen slightly to 74s. 44d., 
to offer a yield of 4.7 per cent. 
The profit figures disappointed Throg- 
morton Street. Over the year the 
combined turnover of the group rose 
slightly, from £1,671 million to £1,720 


totals, NV, whose gross profits fell from 
£51.7 million to £43.5 million, has fared 
a little worse than Limited, whose gross 


profits fell from £47.1 million to £41.8 
million. 


That is not the end of the story, for 
the half-yearly figures, reproduced in the 
accompanying table, show that the rate 
of increase in sales was slackening in the 
second half of the year and that profit 
margins on these sales have continued to 


(€ million) ; 

Six months ended June Dec. June Dec. 
SS = a. 

1956 1956 1957 1957 

TRNROVET 6 cecccces 813 858 846 874 
Gross prohe ....65- 50-6 48:2 43-7 41-6 
PEN is iavcecus 26:5 25:4 23-1 22-0 


PEGE BOER av cicccce 22:4 24:7 19-4 20-9 
Gross profit/sales(%) 6:2 5:6 5:2 48 
any specific transfers from or to stock 
reserves, such as might have been 
expected if the fall in commodity prices 
were the main trouble. The explanation 
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would therefore seem to be that competi- 
tion in the worldwide markets, particu- 
larly for soaps and detergents and 
perhaps to a lesser extent for margarine, 
fats and the almost endless Jist of house- 
hold products that Unilever produces, 
has become even keener. Unilever is not 
the only contestant in this market and 
practically every household in this 
country has seen some evidence of the 
coupon wars. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


N° one had expected Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, whose products like 
those of its rival giants range across the 
whole field’ of électrical engineering, to 
do more than to maintain its ordinary 
dividend at 15 per cent. And that is 
what the company has done. But are 
its 1957 trading results really satisfac- 
tory ?. Last year the group’s trading 
profits before depreciation advanced 
from £13,248,070 to £13,699,528 and its 
net profits from £4,372,325 to £4,979,693. 
But in 1956 profits had been adversely 
affected not only by the pressure on 
profit margins but also by the extensive 
reorganisation of the group and Lord 
Chandos, the chairman, then said that 
they were not a “reliable guide to the 
potential earning capacity of the group 
when results of capital expansion and 
reorganisation ‘begin to take effect.” 
Some advance in earnings in 1957 
therefore seemed to be inevitable. Yet, 
as the accompanying table of half-yearly 
profits shows, the going has continued 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS 


(£ million) 
June Dec. June Dec. 
Six months ended 30, 31, 30, 31 


1956 1956 1957 1957 


Trading profit ..... 7:32 5:93 6:76 6-94 
Depreciation ...... 1-39 1-55 1-76 1-95 
Gross profit ....... 5:93 4:38 5-00 4-99 


to be hard. Orders cannot be the diffi- 
culty for at the beginning of this year 
Lord Chandos said that in the heavy 
engineering divisions of the group the 
order book was heavy and he saw no 
tailing off in the light engineering divi- 
sions so long as employment and wages 
kept up. So it looks as if it is the old, 
old story of higher wages and other 
costs and smaller margins. An improve- 
ment in earnings seems to turn on the 
full and efficient use of the new and 
re-Organised capacity the AEI group now 
possesses. 


ALFRED HERBERT 


N the eve of an announcement which 
showed that the Board of Alfred 
Herbert had made a definite break with 
its conservative past, the {£1 ordinary 
shares of this big machine toolmaker 
stood at 58s. 6d. They now stand at 
65s., for the tax-free ordinary dividend 
was suddenly raised from 7} per cent to 
12 per cent. The shares thus yield 6.4 
per cent. Earnings justify the new divi- 
dend, for trading profits in the year to 
October 31st advanced from £3,480,117 
to £3,666,922, and net profits from 
£1,797,782 to £1,821,311. But to in- 
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vestors it is the change in heart of 
the Board that is most significant. The 
new and liberal attitude is summed up 
in the directors’ rider to the preliminary 
figures: “for the last several months 
orders have been lower than output, and 
the backlog has been considerably re- 
duced, but prospects are sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant the payment of 
the increased dividend.” 


DOWTY GROUP 


_. long industrial share prices 
lie in the doldrums, investors are 
sure to sit up and to take notice when a 
company not merely raises its interim 
ordinary dividend but also indicates a 
big expansion in currently accruing pro- 
fits: And that is what an interim report 
of the Dowty Group reveals. In order of 
importance, the group makes equipment 
for the mining, the aircraft, the railway 
and nuclear engineering industries. In 
the six months to September 3oth its 
gross profits totalled £475,000 and the 
growth in profits is continuing, so 
much so that the directors predict 
that the full year’s profits to 
March 31st this year will be some 
25 per cent higher than the gross 
profit of £1,650,000 earned in 1956-57. 
With a “ most satisfactory ” order book 
and a forecast of an increase in turnover 
in 1958-59, the directors have had no 
hesitation in raising the tax-free interim 
dividend from 4 to § per cent. In 
1956-57 the full year’s payment was 9 per 
cent, tax free. This year it cannot be 
less than Io per cent, and the announce- 
ment was read in Throgmorton Street 
as implying that it may well be more; 
the Ios. shares were marked up 4s. 3d. 
to 34s. 


A. W. GAMAGE 


a the other department stores, A. W. 
Gamage has been modernising its 
shops, but unlike many of its rivals it 
does a big mail order trade and caters 
more for the custom of men and boys 
than of women and girls. ‘hese two 
facets of its trade may help to explain 
why the trading results for the year to 
January 31st are better than those 
recently published by other department 
stores. Other companies barely main- 
tained their profits, and their margins 
seem to have been shrinking as the 
financial year wore on. But A. W. 
Gamage reports an advance in gross 
profits from £309,514 to £342,842 and 
in net profits from £134,989 to £151,038. 
The stock market was pleased with those 
figures, but it was even more pleased by 
the increase in the ordinary dividend 
from 30 to 35 per cent. The ros. shares 
initially gained 3s. and now stand at 
43s., and yield 8.1 per cent. 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 


lg a year when cement deliveries, 
especially to export markets, were 
beginning to fall off, Rugby Portland 
Cement has achieved satisfactory trading 
results. The increase in cement prices 
half way through the year has obviously 
been of some help. The group’s gross 


$31 


profits last year inched up from 
£1,433,727 to £1,448,409 and its net 
earnings from £729,436 to £736,385. 
The dividend on the §s. ordinary shares 
is left unchanged at 1s. 13d. (or 22} per 
cent) and the dividend on the “A” 
Is. ordinary shares at 1s. 3d. (or 125 per 
cent). Half of these “A” shares were 
issued to employees and half to ordinary 
shareholders. A complicated formula 
governs their entitlement to dividends. 
Under it, the amount attributable to 
these “ A” shares last year was £111,277 
gross, of which the proposed dividend 
takes £62,500 gross (or £35,937 net). 
Thus the amount carried forward to the 
credit of the “ A” shares has again been 
reinforced and, with £139,947 gross 
standing to their credit these shares are 
becoming less vulnerable to a decline in 
earnings. At 22s. 3d. the §s. ordinary 
shares yield just over § per cent and at 
18s. 9d. the “A” 1s. ordinary shares yield 
6} per cent. 


LEYLAND MOTORS 


Ms of the advance in Leyland 
Motors’ profit from £5,527,775 to 
£6,065,279 in the year to September 30th 
came from export sales and the chair- 
man, Sir Henry Spurrier, emphasises 
that the continuing success of the group 
depends on its ability to sell more than 
half its commercial vehicles abroad. He 
believes that so far as the supply of fleets 
of new vehicles is concerned the home 
market has reached “ saturation point ” 
and that at home the company must look 
to the smaller operator and the ancillary 
user for any increase in business. The 
future for the group thus depends to an 
increasing degree on foreign markets, 
and Sir Henry points out that customers 
are demanding longer and longer credits, 
with all their attendant dangers. Nor 
does he appear to be satisfied that the 
commercial vehicle industry has got 
mounting costs under control. An 
increase in working costs can be offset 
to some extent by the more intensive use 
of capital, and Leyland Motors has been 
spending heavily on capital account, 
coming to the stock market with a rights 
issue of ordinary shares to help pay for 
its development programme. Last year, 
when the group was adapting the tank 
factory it bought from the Government 
to the production of diesel engines, it 
spent over £7} million and its outstand- 
ing capital commitments have now 
fallen to £750,000. The ordinary divi- 
dend has been maintained at 12} per 
cent on the increased capital and the £1 
ordinary shares, standing at 41s. xd, 
yield 6.1 per cent. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


INCE the cut in the total dividend of 

the “Chartered” company from 35 
to 30 per cent—a smaller reduction than 
some pessimists had feared—the 15s. 
bearer shares have risen from 44s. 6d. to 
49s. 6d. (to yield 9.1 per cent). In the 
meantime the company has announced 
its intention of forming an Overseas 
Trade Corporation, a move which would 
relieve the undistributed income from 
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mineral royalties (but not that from 
rents or from the investment portfolio) 
from British tax. This relief should have 
a beneficial effect on the consolidated 
net income at a time when royalties have 
fallen heavily with the fal] in the price 
of copper and when investment income 
~from the portfolio of mining shares pre- 
sumably has some distance still to fall. 
In the year to September 3oth, royalties, 
rents, etc., yielded about £83 million, 
against £12} million, and the yield is 
likely to be still lower this year. 

The formation of the OTC is one item 
of cheer. Another is that the company’s 
investment income, despite lower copper 
dividends, actually rose last year—from 
£2,674,524 to £2,878,947. Such an 
increase reflects partly the growth of the 
investment portfolio: quoted securities 
at book values are up from £14.9 million 
to £16.8 million, though their market 
value is down from £32 million to £28.1 
million, and unquoted securities are up 
from £6.6 million to £8.9 million. It 
also reflects the widening spread of the 
portfolio. Rhodesian copper companies 
still represent the principal investment 
but Chartered has interests in mining 
finance houses, particularly Anglo- 
American and Consolidated Gold Fields, 
and, through Rhodesia Railways Trust, 
it holds British and American industrial 
equities. It is weN to remember 
that the dividends on copper shares 
reflect changes in the price of copper 
with a greater time lag than do the 
mining royalties that the same copper 
companies pay. 


BRITISH OXYGEN 


HARTS acompanying the full accounts 

of British Oxygen for the year to 
September 30th show that the group’s 
capital expenditure rose. to its peak in 
the last two financial years, and British 
Oxygen had to come to market with a 
£10 million debenture issue to finance 
the expansion. That was inevitable with 
one of the group’s biggest customers, the 
steel industry, expanding so quickly. 
Capital expenditure should now come 
down from the peak of about £9 million 
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‘a profit of £663,988. 
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a year, the chairman, Mr J. S. Hutchison, 
estimating that depreciation and profit 
retentions, amounting together to about 
£4 million a year, should cover the cost 
of the current capital programme. 

Sales have been rising too; last year 
they went up from about £373 million to 
£423 million, enabling the group to 
absorb higher costs. The group’s gross 
profits went up from £5,198,464 to 
£5,964,085 and net profits from 
£2,260,906 to £2,440,245 but the 
ordinary dividend was left unchanged at 
Io per cent. That decision was on the 
cautious side and so too are Mr 
Hutchison’s comments on prospects. His 
summing up is: “The width of our 
activity and the influence of new 
methods and construction, particularly in 
the steel industry, encourage the view 
that we shall be able to give a good 
account to you at our next meeting 
although the months ahead may prove 
to lack the buoyancy of some recent 
years.” The yield of 6} per cent on the 
£1 ordinary shares at 31s. xd. adequately 
balances that caution on the one hand 
and the soundness of the group’s 
earning capacity on the other. 


TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS 


. the full year to June 30, 1957, the 
Triplex Safety Glass group earned a 
trading profit of £921,616. In the six 
months to December 31, 1957, it earned 
This is a good 
result, reflecting recovery in the motor 
industry in a period that is already 
passed. But the Triplex directors are 
careful to point out that the full 
year’s figures cannot be calculated 
by multiplying that profit by two. 
In the last six months of 1957 the 
group’s safety glass factories were work- 
ing overtime, but since the turn of the 
year there has been a slackening in 
some departments. Moreover, there has 
recently been an increase in the price of 
the company’s raw material, glass, and 
another wage increase. This rise in 
costs is not being passed on in selling 
prices and the directors hope that the 
extra burden will be met by an increase 
in turnover. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Feb. 26 Mar. 12 Mar. 2 
LAST DEALINGS: Mar. 11 Mar. 25 April 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: Mar. 18 April 1 April 22 





a2 latest rise in the gold and dollar 
reserves helped to strengthen the 
advance in gilt-edged stocks ; the longest- 
dated stocks made gains of wel] over 
I point, irredeemables made gains of 
about 7; the shorts rose sharply, 3 per 
cent Exchequer being outstanding with a 
rise of 1 to 92} and 44 per cent Con- 
version 1962 rose {$. Dollar stocks were 
firmer, but German bonds were weaker. 


The sharp recovery in industrial 
stocks was helped by good company 
results and the completion of the first 
call on the new Shell shares. Bank 
and insurance shares strengthened with 
the rise in gilt-edged ; Pearl quoted in 
the new 5s. form jumped 6s. 3d. to 
IoIs. 3d. over the week. Stores made 
gains of several shillings. Motor shares 
were better ; Rolls Royce advanced 2s. 
to 86s. and Ford 2s. 74d. to 35s. 6d. 
but Standard fell slightly to 7s. 3d. on 
the labour dispute. Shipbuilding stocks 
fell further but a sharp rally brought 
them off the bottom, Swan Hunter jump- 
ing 2s. 14d. to 50s. 9d. on Wednesday. 
Tankers rallied at the same time, Lon- 
don and Overseas Freighters rising to 
16s. from Tuesday’s low point of 14s. 6d., 
Reardon Smith dropped 2s. to 12s. on 
the cut in dividend, but-P and O held its 
advance to 26s. 6d. 


Oil stocks went ahead on the meeting 
of the Shell call ; BP rose steadily from 
83s. 13d. to 88s. 9d. and Ultramar 
jumped 4s. 9d. to 49s. 3d., Shell new 
shares recovering to 19s. 6d. premium. 
After rising strongly, Kaffirs eased on 
Tuesday ; on balance gains by the new 
mines were limited but old mines held 
somes useful rises, Consolidated Main 
Reef and City Deep both improving by 
about 1s. Copper mines were firmer ; 
Rhokana rose 2 to 23 and Rhodesian 
Anglo-American 4s. 43d. in anticipation 
of the dividends. They remained steady 
after the announcements. 
























INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 2 
«s 7 ” H 
Average Yields The Economist” Indicator % 
(per cent) 42, 
- - — 1958 /|Indicator*} Yield % 1957 1956 al 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. ; a 
28 25 ; : 
{ 7 ‘ 6-55 High Low High Low 5] 
1958 | 1958 » 12| 170-7 | 6-86 
» 19] 168-9 6-94 
» 26] 166-1 7-07 225-0 171-2 210-4 170-0 
Mar. 5] 173-1 6-85 | (July 10) | (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 







_ 








1958 |Indext | Yield 
| 
o 

Feb. 26 | 154-4 | 7-12 

, at | 155-8 | 7-14 

= 155-9 | 7-13 

Mar. 31! 157-0] 7-08 
» 4} 159-2} 6-98 

5 | 159-3 | 6-98 


PQ OOD Oona aon 








» | 89-02 | 5-14 : — 
Bases :—* 1953=100. 





** Financial Times ” Indices 



























Fixe 2 Bar- ; 
Int.t Consols| gains - ; 5 
’ Yield |Marked| High High 
0 207-6 203-5 
| 88-83 | 5-15 | 7,402 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
88-88 | 5-13 | 7,787 
88-93 | 5-10 | 1,397 Low Low 
88-91 | 5-15 | 9,683 | 159-0 161-5 
89-00 | 5-14 | 8,930 | (Nov. 5) |(Nov. 29) 





8,474 


+ July 1, 1935=100. ¢t 1928=100. 
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4 DON ACTIVE S ahve | aie 
Price, | Mar. 5, 
Last Two ORDINARY Feb. 26,) Mar. 5, 
. Net Gross Prices, 1957 - S 1958 1958 
- NDS . Yield Yield ces, Dividends STOCK 1958 
BRITISH FU eb. 96 Mar. 8,| Mar. 8, | ,¥i¢ Sy irmmeenparesnenedl ‘Sar ae te ceil Racial 
BB prices, 1957 AND a> Plas sel te 1958 | High | Low a - 
| ee sTOCKS as A... oo | % |Sree. & ENcrvEERING| 42/6 | 44/6 | § i610m 
5 Se ee s ¢ 9 

High | Low $35 S14 a5 to ’, b| Tt alBabcock & Wilcox. Fl 22/6 | 23/3 136 4h 
2 ai] eux Wekead Osea aie 978 | 3 8|417 91) 83 | 52/- 4a\ 6 bDorman Long ‘eid 45/3 | 46/6 | 5 6 
War Loan 3% .195 92 # 93% (3s 18 91 29/3 20/- b| 5 a\Guest Keen N fold 58/6 | 65/— 6 8 

Tf a Funding 24%. ** T9pT 88 99% | 9938 : be . 3 13 101) 56/6 | os $4 a +8 bAlfred Herbert . ft 41/- | 43/6 | 5 : 

34 aes Sees tee 97% 0 | 76/44 | 50/ | Metal Box ........ 74 | 21/6 {10 
t 98 4 Conver é 1958-59| 97% 49 4121 _ 76 4a a fl 20/ 6 3 

99 2%... 98/31 - | 40/ ts & Lloyds. _ 0/9 |6 
E aril 94 $4 a eleraaee TE acne 1960) 5 sei 3 711/414 an 19/- 34 : sien tien seeees £1 a | rr 10312 310 
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Exchequer ° 64 862 87 0.5 9 Sli 36/ | vem 4a 105) English Electric . 1, 30/3* 30, 
“ 4% | 87h er 24%. .1963- 719% | 4 4 l} 64/9 | 47/3 General Electric ...£1) 
83 |Exchequ % 1964-67| 79% 1 8 513 4 9 8b 34a\Gene /- (1217 2 
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9, | m= * } 
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81 it 34% after *| 634* | 3 3 30/3 19/3 Iworth....... sa 
S \War Loan 34% 62% 5 7 8 / 3 26§$5|Woolw: 
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STATISTICS 








Unit 
WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
ME MEG 6 coccinea accuse enasmewe 1952= 100 
PE oakonk ce aakh tase ee saeee ee i 
RE odes cceetes koa Wriem choses ‘i 
BNE aero iiss cos be dea cawancue's > 
EME SOONG sks ecb cbnscsceenina ses in 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Materials used in : June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949=100 
Mechanical engineering ............ 
Mectrical Machinery 2. s6..cisdsss00 
Building and civil engineering...... “ 
ee ee Oey re ” 

Products of : 

Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). = 
Food manufacturing ....:.......2. 
Commodities : 
REIN nb okn0cu nc kcee saws eens 
NUM EE oan tins se bSicn d bec kee 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 
Softwood, imported ......<.2..<.05% 
Copper, ex-warehouse ............- — 


UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 


Re ROM. ciccchn coe nastdavasess 1956= 100) 
Food 


eee eee eee eee see esse eeseeeeee ” 


NE ciiinieaiiscnddieasesiius 1938= 100" 


OE ce teh un hasanee seen esmenue 
Eee MME OMNES Gs iscekonscnan see 
PE acca soak acca aseeuaue boss 
Wi WE ETN sn tens cnSas pea ewe 
Household durable goods*:......... s 
PM CO easGseekccceaceicenss cans 
DUNO gs uu kuasae's Sessa sea ae « 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 


consumer spending) ............e0. 1938= 100 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
{mport prices : 
BCR co cata asco wusS wes eink 1954= 100 
Food, drink and tobacco.......... 
BROS: MSCEEONS 5, 064.6510 0's 9'0.0'eis'e ob 
Export prices : 
PRN III aan Ring ba eine ainceigure aaron | 
AUD PHSMUMIACUUTLS 6... w0:00 ccesec ses 
MS CLS nee ange ose uo Rue ure 
Engineering products.............. 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 





Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—100 


UK WAGES 





Weekly wage rates : | Jan. 31, 
JAR WMG ans ecen pehenaceawies 1956= 100 
Ml pied mhos sess sans see<s | i 
ORI 5 55x weiss ne sain 804 eewn sh’ | ee 

Sept., 
PU IES 5 ci dscgedaesenssasawnd |1939= 100 

Weekly earnings: (‘) | 
MMMM 5 Lc chesan cea ahwe | em: 
PL Che cer iede ba eeuape canes - 
WN a Cities bean ceub ee 6 

Oct., 
PE WOMENS 6s vcidses anesusnewdus ss 1938= 100 
EE ee en 6 
ee eee ee | 


(*) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade ............0.... January 18th 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.............. . This week Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption Feb. 15th Production and Trade...... Mar. ly 
DERIOWEE. fo cdnosescsivesscesséve Feb. 22nd British Commonwealth ...... Feb. 15a 
External ‘Trade. .....5.5..cc2sc0e Mar. Ist Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Feb. 22n4 
Industrial PROURS ..<s..cscccsese Jan. 18th United States .......ccccceceeee This week 


Prices and Wages 


1955 | 























































1955 | (1956 | 1957 1957 1958 (*) 
mid-June Feb. 19 | Feb. 26 | Mar.5 | Feb.11 | Feb.18 | Feb. 25 | Mar.4 
| | | ] 
| | | | | | | 
93 91 94 s | s.| 85 85 8 | Ow 
92-0} 90-8] 98-8] 100-2! 98-8} 99-7] 93-5/ 94-0 | 94-5 | 45 
83-2] 81:5} 95-9] 91-4] 91-5; 92-6] 82-0! 80-5] 79:5 193 
9-7] 95-6| 79-7] 90-2} 89-3] 89-9] 67-1! 67-6) 67:0' 62 
106-9] 96-2} 99-2] 98-4 | 99-6 | __—*101-2 94-5) 95-3. 94.4 
____ Monthly averages 1956 | 1957 |_ 1968 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan, 
152-4| 156-2} 154-7] 159-3| 161-6] 161-3] 148-8] 146-2| 144-1; 1420 
168-1] 177-3! 183-9] 178-6 | 181-0} 183-4] 187-0] 186-9] 186-6| 185.9 
185-7! 190-0; 181-7] 186-6; 187-8] 188-4] 179-4{ 179-5] 178-4| 4711 
137-3 142-4! 146-9] 143-3| 144-5] 146-6] 147-9{ 147-7] 147-0! 1468 
137-1| 142-3! 146-4] 143-4| 144-6} 146-5] 146-9] 146-6] 146-2] 1459 
| | 
129-6; 135-6; 139-9] 136-7| 137-5] 138-1] 141-6] 141-6| 141-6 | 141-6 
143-9; 148-1; 156-2] 151-7| 154-3] 160-3] 151-3] 151-0} 152-1} 152.9 
| 
149-7, 154-0 146-2] 157-1} 159-9} 159-2] 137-8] 131-8) 129-5) 1274 
142-0) 145-3} 161-3] 158-3| 161-2] 164-5] 148-5] 140-8) 130-4| 1296 
329-9} 284-2! 260-8] 309-8; 321-3| 288-2] 248-6] 229-0| 244-7| 232.4 
154-9 155-9! 156-1] 155-9] -155-8| 156-5] 156-0] 156-0} 156-1| 1556 
295-7 | 280-5! 189-0] 239-5| 234-9] 229-3] 160-2] 161-4] 155-8 | 147-2 
| | | 
| 102-0} 105-8] 103-1} 103-4| 104-4] 207-1) 107-7 | 108-2 | 10811 
102-2! 104-9] 102-5| 102-3} 104-0] 104-7 | 104-8} 106-0| 1054 
| 
242 254| 263 251 257 260 267 268 269| 269 
257 269! 276 270 269 274 275 | — 216 279| 27 
138{ 145) 155 148| 148 148 161 163 165; 166 
256} 263 267 264 264 264 269 269 269 | 269 
228; 251 268 259 263 263 273 286 287 | 287 
288 | 308 | 308 309 309 310 309 309 309; 309 
260 264 272 268 268 268 276 276! 276) 2% 
389 4ll 421 418 418 418 428 428 | 428 | 428 
| 
39 | 38 36 37 37 37 36 | 36 | 3%) 3% 
; { | | 
103 105| 107 107 109 110 103| 103 101 {| 100 
101 101} 101 104|. 106 104 98 | 96 6: & 
104} 106/110 109 109 112 107} 107 104! 100 
102 a 107 108 109 111 | 111 1! 0 
102 106 109 106 108 107 ill 111 il! ill 
104| 112 115 112! 114 114 117 17; 7s 
103 107 112 109 110 109 113 114{ 115} 1 
100 99 | 101 98 99 100 104 102; 102! 10 
| | 
1o1| 99 | 96 100} 101 101 93} 9% | 9) 9 
127-7| 157-0 | 112-7} 171-4) 189-4) 173-7] 80-7} 82-3 | 71-6} 649 
104-7} 110-0] 106-3} 106-4] 106-5} 111-8; 111-9] 112-1; 12% 
| 104-7] 110-0] 106-2] 106-3| 106-4] 111-8) 111-9 | 112-0) ued 
| 104-2} 109-7) 106-2 106-3} 106-4} UL-4 | 11-8} 112-1 | 112-2 
{ | 
252} 272 | 286 276 217 277 291 | 291 | 291; 298 
i i 
187 2] 200 8| 212 5] 200 84... a 212 5 | | 
222 11| 23711] 251 7) 237114 °.. ae 251 7 | | 
1i5 5| 123 2| 129 6] 123 24 °:. oa 129 6 | 
351 377 399 3174 - 399 | 
323 345 365 3454 |. oa mi fo | 
355 379 398 3795 |. oe Eo | 








with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion to basis 
June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Figures relate to Octobet survey. 
(*) Revised figures for February 4th were: food 93-4, fibres 81-5 and other items 94-4. 
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ed, 
US Statistics 
Is Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 
5th 
PRICES AND WAGES 
ad 
eek ; 7 F : Stock Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices prices ——- in- 
manufacturing 
aS a Tse a ce j ”# a : .__ " - ae oe 
an sed t.. Food | Clothing | Housing | Import Export “a = is pai 1957 
modities | Procucts | ems | trade index prices prices 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
Pe :,...cnducsbastaot 50-1] 36-5) 59-4/ 47-1 42 | 48 88 23-86 | 48-30 
BED ccccesvsdenendte seuie 114-3 88-4 116-2 . 123 107 115 79-99 | 82-72 
4 BT cco cnwesegan Saceaueks 117-6 90-9 | .120-2 bin an aad 82-39 | 82-39 
— Bf 1957, September ........... 118-0} 91-0 121-1 124 112 111 82-99 | 82-41 
gg OCtOber 2. ccc ccedssus 117-8 91-5/ 121-1 122 113 108 82-56 | 81-99 
' » November ........5.. 118-1 91-9 121-6 122 112 109 82-92 | 81-94 
1.5 5 Decembehs soso. Jtc8 os 118-5 92-6 | 121-6 ea isi an 82-74 | 81-76 
3 WS, January s.cccccrccden 118-7 93-6, 122-3 nai 81-27 | j 
5 ‘ | 
8 
, PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
- es Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ! 
. nationa nee Bf — 
= product PR on all Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- | Unem- 
2-0 asonally} pro- | , ; “Chemicals Total Total | ployed 
“9 adjusted | duction Total Metal | Vehicles, | . Textiles, | and adjusted | ‘abour | employ- *. 2 of 
ql annual - | A. | otal | clothing |petroleum| annual force —_— | aw 
+ Tate — ' products | rates 3 | wane = 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | % rate 
1-6 7 —— om a r 
SEED ...... 0c dpcoseieuexes 91-1 58 49 41 66 80 49 8-2] 55,230| 45,750; 17-2 
rl Ds .k cc oudseaed bene keane e 414-7 143 199 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,708 | 4-2 
9.5 MDE scccccecesctmegbdaace 434-4 214 130 104 172 47-3 67,946 65,011 4-3 
Rt Bh 1957, September ........... 440-0 208 132 107 174 417-7] 68,225 65,674 3-7 
1-3 i MONEE nc dacwansa mas 205 130 103 172 48-8 68,513 | 66,005 3:7 
, os, WOUGCHEIIE <cinsawies's 432-6 206 128 99 170 48-5 68,061 | 64,873 4-7 
=. DOcOMBOEs 63.5 5 cs seees 200 127 97 171 48-6 67,770 | 64,396 5-0 
8-1 Pee, JONUALY < occscccencee an 196 126 96 169 48-5 66,732 | 62,238 6-7 
6-4 
269, TRADE 
211 
. Z IS 
= = | All business * | Total retail * Imports for US consumption | er Volume of trade 
= eas - — — — 
Annual > | Crude Semi- | Finished 
ms aa | Sales Stocks Sales | Stocks Total nateaiote Se. eon. Total | goods Imports | Exports 
x $ billion; seasonally adjusted $-million 1948=100 
} ] ' ] j 
SRP er ree = 67-6 10-8 20-1 3-5 5-5 190 62 41 | 260 139 76 | 53 
eae “a 267-2 54-8 89-1 15-8 23-9 1,043 256 250 1,589 911 143 | 141 
100 MP <a:. sscaddedweesameaen 280-4 56-3 90-8 16-7 24-5 ia aaa aaa 1,719 981 as ‘ 
= Wt AUHURE sos ian dacees 283-6 | 57-0 91-3 17-0 24-3 1,044 281 234 1,665 1,007 143 145 
 SOPLCMBEE. ciisdcccces 56-3 91-3 16-9 24-4 1,010 279 220 1,527 883 137 132 
110 oe OUD ai ckcnac 55-7 91-1 16-7 24-2 1,152 296 245 1,659 970 131 143 
lil » Novetiber....icccucs 282-4 54-7 91-0 16-6 24-3 1,037 244 218 1,667 1,005 131 144 
118 me DECOM ss. cacce cae’ 54-5 90-8 16:9 24-5 il a eas 1,626 961 -~ es 
114 ANI oak -ocaeudsie’ eel ae on 17-0 aie ” a 
102 
91 
“48 Banking statistics* Bond yields 
j 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Labour Farm Instal- | Invest- | aon , 2 [“eP 
Total : : Total Loans Treasury! Govt. | Aaa 
income | income ment ments bills | bonds*| bonds 
ot $ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion 
12-3 adjusted annual rates end of period end of period Per cent per annum 
} : 
292 -_ jisavenseebedabebaiun 72-9 46-6 4-3 4-50 17-2 9-0|— 3-9] 0-023 san 3-01 
ist fev ace cee e tan aeeeeen 326-9 234-8 11-6 31-83 90-3 66-5} + 1-6 2-658 3-08 3-36 
Pita x'vsuednkeenemieins 343-4 246-7 12-1 34-13 94-3 69-4; + 1-6 3-267 3-47 3-89 
1951, PGI 2s ceed 347-3 249-7 12-2 33-30 92-8 5-9} — 0-8 3-63 4-10 
» September ........... 347-2 249-5 12-2 33-42 93-4 5-7} + 1:6 3-66 4-12 
DRONE oe eiedewaaiae 346-8 248-1 12-2 33-50 93-0 6-5} — 3-4 3-73 4:10 
» November ..........- 346-2 247-5 12-2 33-60 93-0 5-8; — 1-0 3-57 4-08 
193 December Radaleantaade 343°6 246-8 12-2 34-13 94-3 5-8| + 0-1 3-30 3-81 
= PPORURUE 5k. 5 bse ca 343-6 244-6 12-1 ke i a a 3-24 3-60 
938 
; of 


(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of 


: rere (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal _year-ended June 30th. (°) Figure for third quarter. (*) Bonds due or 
tallable from 10 to 20 years. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 1, 1958, there was 
an ‘above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £1,668,000 compared with a surplus |} 
of £32,383,000 in the previous week and a surplus | 
of £4,117,000 in the correspending period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure ‘“‘below-line” of | 
£7,852,000, leaving a total deficit from April- Ist of| 
£203,125,000 (£243,871,000 in 1956-57). | 



















| 
Week | Week | 
ended | ended | 
Mar. Mar. 


April 1, | April 1, 

Esti- 1956, 
mate, to 

1957-58] Mar. 2, 


£'000 


ee 
1957 | 1958 


Ord. Revenue 











| 
Income Tax.......| 2176,250 |1844,825 |1893,642] 86,335 92,636 
SIRE: ocsssecsae | 149,000] 133,800} 132,200] 6,000) 8,600 
Death Duties ....: | 170,000} 154,900 5 3,100; 3,400 
eee eee | 60,000} 57,400) 59,300} 2,200; 1,100 
Profits Tax, EPT & | | 
EPL. 2.850% 05%% | 255,000] 184,700} 234,000] 3,150) 3,700 
Other Inland Rev.| } | 
eee 500 520 450 60) 








Total Inland Rev.. 100845 109436 | 





Customs 
Excise 


23,652, 23,360 
14,845) 21,465 





Total Customs and! 
Excise 


38,497 44,825 


3,555 165 
Dr Dr 


5,500, 4,950 





88,578) 97,810 


17,550! 9,700 

















Motor Duties ..... 93,000 


PO (Net Receipts).; 20,000 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000 














26,200; 28,400] 2,900; 2,900 

Sundry Loans..... 32,000} 31,550) 29,941) ... | 87 

Miscellaneous ..... | 185,000} 155,760; 158,733] 1,348 3,203 

WOR csccccicswer '5288,850 4664,285 4811,088 1141645 155666 
Ord. Expenditure | | 

Debt Interest ..... | 640,000] 686,704} 630,842] 28,534 28,005 
Payments to N. Ire-! | 

land Exchequer. .| J 63,064] 3,780 4,049 


tee eeeeesene! 


oe + | + 

255,907 | 378,360] 4,117 1,668 
499,778| 581,485] 26,752 8 
243,871 | 203,125 |22,635. 6,184 


| 
— 38,933 11,521] ~2,568 | 


**Above-line” Surplus o 
DE sbsccckbeacasouee 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi 
ture 





- Total Surplus or Deficit .... 


Net Receipts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates... 1,438 





Savings Certificates ....... 68,400|—16,600] ... | -1,400} 
Defence Bonds ........... — 34,702 | — 35,157 534| -1,073 | 
Premium Savings Bonds...] 60,480 





1,100} 1,160 | 
| | 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


— steady decline in the Treasury bill 
rate was checked at the tender on 
Friday last ; the rate rose by is per cent, 
the only significant rise since the eve of 
the Bank rate increase. The Bank of 
England’s tough tactics in forcing the 
discount houses into the Bank and thus 
keeping up the cost of the market’s 
money have reduced current margins ; 
and it was not unexpected that the 
market should take a tactical opportunity 
to move against the trend. 

The discount houses reduced their 
common bid by 4d. to £98 9s. 1od. per 
cent ; the allotment was up by £20 million, 
to £240 million, and applications were 
down by £20 million, so that the propor- 
tionate allotment for bids at the market’s 
minimum price fell only from last week’s 
average of 44 per cent on 91-day and 
92-day bills together to 37 per cent. 

Credit in Lombard Street was still 
scarce before the weekend, the Bank giv- 
ing special help to the market. On 
Thursday this reached very large propor- 
tions, but one or two houses, nonetheless, 
had to re-borrow a small amount at Bank 
rate. In the first three days of this week, 
however, credit conditions have been 
transformed ; some funds have actually 
remained unlent. Bills have been in keen 
demand, and the rate of 532 per cent 
established after Friday’s tender has 
weakened at times to 5/8 per cent. Out- 
side balances have on occasion been 
available at down to 4 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


0 1 





9 
/o 
Bank rate (from 5% Discount rates ~ 
SIGN 2s 0b cde 1 Bank bills: 60 days . 6 #-6} 
| Deposit rates (max.) 3 months 64-6} 
are 5 4 months 6% -6} 
Discount houses... 5 | 6 months 6 j-6 fe | 
Money 
Day-to-Day ...... 5-5§ | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods... 5 | 3months 7-8 
Treas. bills 2months 64 4months 7-8 
S3months 6% | 6 months 74-8} 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,886-2 | 1,962-1 | 1,973.5 
Notes in banking dept.... 39-2 58-2 6-5 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-2 | 1,996-2 | 199.3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 30 
‘Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 11-8 11-4 18 
EE RECS paces ce ted 217-5 224-0 233-0 
MR os caeekekensconceen 71-3 73-0 13-6 
MN th 5 Sia etacedqaweds 300-6 308-4 318-4 
Securities : 
Government ........0-%0% 224-2 237-5 273-8 
Discounts and advances... 33°6 27-9 1-5 
UE pa csekevens esd ewes 19-9 20-9 21:6 
ME sireriasasicorent 277-7 286-3 307-9 
Banking department reserve. 41-3 40-6 29-0 
0 0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00, 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,050 million 
on January 22nd, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 

















A 
Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of | ° . —————— . 
Tender | | : Average Allottes 
| Offered | — Rate of | at Max. 
| - Allotment | Rate* 
1957 91 Day ‘. & % 
Mar. 1 220-0 408-2 | 80 0-78 | 5) 
——__—_— 
91 Day 63 Day 
Nov. 29 | 230-0 50-0 390-2 129 2-27 61 
Dec. 6} 240-0' 50-0 430-7 129 1-45 39 
» 13| 230-0 50-0 | 414-8] 129 1-21 | 4% 
» 20} 220-0 50-0 403-9 128 9-94 52 
91 Day 
ae 260-0 409-2 127 5-91 54 
| 
1958 
Jan. 3 260-0 405-7 126 6-70 | 55 
os tae 260-0 398-7 126 7-25 | 45 
oe 260-0? 403-8 125 10-33 52 
» of 230-0 421-0 125 6-66 24 
ae 210-0 421-2 122 6-50 44 
Feb. 7 230-0 387°5 121 3-29 65 
ow af 230-0 424-7 120 10-56 44 
io ae 220-0 411-7 119 5-52 40 
» 28 240-0 391-9 120 3-28 31 


ee 


* On February 28th tenders fer 91 day bills 


at £98 9s. 10d. 


secured 37 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering this week was for £240 mn. at 91 day bills. 
1Allotment cut by £10 mn. “Allotment cut by £20 ma 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 











a Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances = 
ae ia AM Siac a | ehel 
Date | Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England | 
1957 | | 

Mar. 2| 2890-0) 1,304-7] 209-7 | | 4,404-5 

| | } 

Nov. 30 | 3,340-0 | 2,148-6] 182-5 | 4-8 | 5,675-9 
Dec. 7| 3,380-0| 2140-3] 189-2 6-0 | 5,715-5 
» 14] 3,410-0 | 2181-2] 193-6 w — || «5784-8 
» 21] 3,440-0, 2228-1] 192-4 | 5,860-4 
ence sone | 
» wo 5,684-7 218-4 eve 5,903-1 

1958 |—_—__—_+~—_—_—__, 

Jan. 4) 3,450-0 ; 2,248-9] 228-5 | 5,927-4 
» 11] 3,410-0 | 2,192-2 237-0 | 5,839-2 
» 18] 3,370-0! 1,714-9 250-3 i | 5,335-2 
» 295; 3,300-0 | 1,707-9 208-4 4-8 | 5,221-0 

| 

Feb. 1) 3,220-0 | 1,768-6 179-1 5,167-7 
8 | 3,160-0 | 1746-9] 157-6 . | 5,064-5 
» 15] 3,120-0] 1,403-1 206-5 1-3 4,730-9 
» 22 ey 1,463-7 183-4 ons 4,727-1 

1} 3,040-0! 1,537-1 210-4 | 4,787-5 





Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/9} 249/43 


pittewe | 1736§-1762% 17484-1749 | 17484-17483 | 17484-1748} | 53 
ie wamae | 14-37§-14-598 | 14-53-14-534! 14-53-14-53}) 14-53-14-534/14-53h-14-538/14-534-14-53§ 14-53-14°5 


1748} 17483 | 1748-1748} 


Danish Tr... <<<. 19-19$-19-48} [19-344-19-344)19- 3493-19-35 |19-343-19-35 |19-35$-19- 353/19- 353-19- 36 
Norwegian Kr. ...{ 19-85-20-15 |20:014-20-013,20-014-20-018|20-014-20-018\20-014-20-013/20-014-20-01 
One Month Forward Rates 
| Waited States 9). 5 ci <ovassaseseses # He. pm | #-}c. pm 1-jc.pm | ly-#e.pm | 1-{c. pm 
LMS ok oneskoaces nomen §-*;c. pm Hh-%sc. pm | #-y%c. pm g-}c. pm §-}c. pm 
PERO ME hbaensccdhaenesaeameee 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-par 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
OME sai detina seencewe sc ascmeee 4}-3}c. pm 4—3hc. pm 4-3}c. pm 4—-3}c. pm 4-3}c. pm 
at a TAK eee see geese ese wedl ts-t pm k-% pm tk -t pm ts-% pm fs-% pm 
|} Dutch Gl 


reer ee eer 2$-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24—2c. pm 2%-2c. pm 
ce Sanne wee ce Shine eae 34-2}pf. pm | 34-23pf. pm | 34-3pf. pm 34-3pf. pm 34-—Spf. pm 


PRM ERED. Giciipcoess'eexneceenne 1 pm-par 1 pm-—par 1 pm—par 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par 
SONI ERs iin cais ten dwnsiain ae ameee 4-345 pm 33-346 pm 33-346 pm 4-346 pm 3i-3}6 pm 
DEE: cccvcabeNecneu wba 5-36 pm 5-30 pm 5-36 pm 5-36 pm 5-36 pm 
ot a era 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 
ite 249/3} 249/3$ 







Officiz 

| ITZ Market Rates: Spot 

March 5 February 27 | February 28 | March 1 March 3 March 4 | March 5 

| | | 
United States $...|  2-78-2-82 2-81 -2-81 f'2-814-2- 8142-81 -2-81 | 2-814-2- 81g [2-81 h-2-81 fj 2-81, -2-81h 
Canadian $ ...... se 2-75h-2-754 | 2-754-2-758 | 2-758-2-759 | 2-753-2-75% | 2-75§-2-75$ 2-75$-2-751 
French Fr........ 1167-18-1184-82| 11804-11803 | 1181-1181} | 1181-1181} | 11814-1181} | 1182}-11824 | 1182}-1182} 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 %-12-33.]12-273-12-28 | 12-28-12-28}! 12-28-12-28}) 12-28-12-28}! 12- 28-12-28} 12-27}-12-28 
| Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-55- 139-57}- |139-574- |139-55- 139-70- 139-70- 

141-05 139-60! 139-623} 139-628 139-60 139 75 139-7 
| Dutch’ Gld........ | 10-56-10-72 ]10-624-10-624/10 628-10 628/10 628-10 628,10 623-10 624 10 62}-10-625 10-62-1062 
| W. Ger. D-Mk, .. ./11-67 §-11- 8443] 11-77-11-774/11-77}-11-774|11-774—-11- 77§|11- 76g-11- 774) 11-76g—11-774 11-76j-11-77 
Portuguese Esc. ..; 79-90-81-10 ] 80-00~80-15 | 80-00- 80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80- 00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 


17474-1748 


19- 35§-19-35 
3|/20-014-20-01 


1-jc. pm 

2 gc. pm 
1 pm-l dis 

| 33 3gc. pm 
}-4 pm 
2$-2c. pm 
34 Spt. pia 

1 pm-par 
34- 3R0 pa 
4-350 pit 
3-16 pm 


, 249/3k 





ee a =e Ge ow 


ow oem FOO 
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EVERYDAY LIABILITIES... 


Your umbrella: your dog: your golf ball: your 
son’s airgun or cycle—could involve you in a heavy 
claim for damages. 









For a very moderate premium you can be protected 
against any such claims which might be brought 
against you by members of the public. 








Write today 
for full particulars of 


THE “‘ROYAL’S”’ 
PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY 


Zw 
ENate 


A BLUe- ae 






Head Offices: 


1 North John Street, 24/28 Lombard Street, 
Liverpool 2. London, E.C.3. 







> 
Invest in NORWEST 
-and savewith decurty 
Generous interest rates, 
maximum security of capital, 
without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 
large numbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


= NORTH WEST Suen LID 
NORWEST HOUSE, -N EWGATE ST., CHESTER 


PHONE” 27171 (5 LINES) 
OFFICES tm LIVERPOOL, PRESTON AND COVENTRY 
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None of these welcome visitors will ever forget 
seeing the golden rays of the setting sun trans- 
forming the emerald-green ice of the eternal 
glaciers and dazzling white snow on 13,667 ft. 
high Mt. Jungfrau, into a riot of gorgeous, 
sparkling colour and a picture of sublime, 
flaming beauty. 

The wisest people, of course, always use Travel- 
lers’ Cheques or Travellers’ Letters of Credit 
when abroad. 

These documents can be encashed in Interlaken 
at the local Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland, and at the agencies at Wengen, 
Lauterbrunnen, -Miirren and Beatenberg. 






Ss 
UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid... Swiss Franes 100,000,000 


NOS sissies Swiss Francs 109,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : BANKUNION 
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you cant lve on gold watches 


The ‘small-token of the Company’s appreciation’ days are passing. And rightly. 


The simple humanity and straightforward business sense of Staff Pension 
and Life Assurance Schemes are becoming widely understood. 


Both parties benefit, during employment and after. The employee is 
relieved of much anxiety for the future—particularly if he supports a family. 
Retirement won’t mean scraping. And with Life Assurance, even 

early death would not leave his dependants unprovided for. 


His employer gains from the engendered confidence. More 
application and stability in his staff. Good people, in fact, expect 
and look for such schemes today. These are very real benefits, 
proved time after time in all sorts and sizes of companies. 


And the actual cost is slight; Taxation Authorities 
recognise payments as a business expense. 


Legal & General have been handling such matters 
for years. They can plan to your precise 
requirements. An enquiry does not commit you in 
any way. So why not get in touch today? 





LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 


UNILEVER LIMITED AND UNILEVER N.Y. 


ee a The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. 
a announce the provisional results for the year ended 3ist 
((( F re 1957. Although the results are subject to com- 
pletion of the consolidated accounts and audit, the Boards 
A BEACON are Satisfied that any difference between the provisional and 

TO LIGHT final figures will be relatively unimportant. 


The total value of turnover for LIMITED and N.V. was :-— 
1957 5 iva £1,720 million 1956 ses ee, £1,671 million 


THE WAY — J Deductions are shown in brackets (All figures are shown in £ millions) 


1956 1957 


| Com oo 
N.V. |LimrreD| sD — 5 |Lmrreo| N.V. 


Si-7 | 47-1 98-8 Profit before taxation | 85-3 | 41-3 | 43-5 
279) | (24-0) | (51-9) | ‘inch foreign "axes | (45-1) | (21-0) | (2441 
‘ ° 9) | . 9) | incl. foreign taxes ‘Ll 0) | (24-1) 
The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge ai tes te. 


and experience, and over 710 Branches across 23-8 | 23-1 | 469 | after taxation. 40-2 | 20:8 | 19-4 
Exceptional items 


Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many (incl. taxation ad- 
justments previous 


: tsattribut 
Bank has been established. L | ae ao 
: . f ‘ holders’ interests in 
Write to us if you would like to receive our (1-3) | (0-9) | (-22) | subsidiaries (2-0) | (0-8) | a2) 
‘Business Review” a monthly bulletin on | CoNSOLIDATED NET 
219 | 25-2 | 47-41 | Prorir 40-3 | 21-1 | 19-2 


Canadian Affairs. 


| 


successful enterprises during the 140 years the (0-6)' 30| 2-4 | years) 


| Net Profit of Parent | 
11-6 a? i t | 10-6 


The N.V. figures have been 7 to sterling, as for 1956, at the 
official parity of Fl. 10-64 = ; 

The Boards, assuming the me rate of exchange between the £ sterling 
and the guilder, intend to resolve on 18th March, 1958, to recommend 
to the Annual General Meetings to be held on 24th April, 1958, final 
— for 1957 on the Ordinary capitals payable in May, 1958, as 
ollows :— . 

1. In the case of Unilever Limited a dividend of 114 per cent. actual 

; (2/3-6d. per £1 of stock) before deducting income tax, (1956— 
FA 11} per cent.). making 17} per cent. (3/6d. per £1 of stock) for 

the year ended 3lst December, 1957 (1956—17$ per cent.) 
: 2. In the case of Unilever N.V. a dividend of 10} per cent. actual 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability (1956—10} per cent.) being the equivalent of the Unilever Limited 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 dividend calculated in accordance with the Equalisation Agreement 
é between the two companies, making 15$ per cent. for the year 

Head Office: Montreal ; ended Sixt December, 1957 (1936155 per cent.) “ 

sscts . $3.6 t is intended to send the Report and Accounts for 1957 to stockholders 
Ate Se SEER on 2nd April, 1958. 27th February, 1958, 
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THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


MARKED RECOVERY IN SECOND HALF OF FINANCIAL YEAR 


RENATIONALISATION PROPOSAL DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND 


INDUSTRY’S RECORD OF OUTSTANDING PROGRESS AND EFFICIENCY 


MR G. H. 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The Whitehead Iron and Steel Company 
Limited will be held on March 24th at the 
Westgate Hotel, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


The following is the statement of Mr G. H. 
Latham, LLD, JP (Chairman and Managing 
Director), which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


The Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts are, I thiak, self-explanatory and 
set out in a manner which, I hope, is clear 
to all shareholders. .I consider it unnecessary, 
therefore, for me to make any additional 
comments on the form of presentation, which 
closely follows that of last year. 


An examination of the consolidated balance 
sheet reveals that the value of the fixed assets, 
before providing for depreciation, has fallen 
from £3,522,056 in 1956 to £2,788,794, and 
that the investments at market value have 
increased from £372,538 for 1956 to 
£1,059,687 for the current year. Both these 
changes are a direct consequence of the dis- 
posal of our interest in W. A. Baker and 
Company, Limited. 

The increase in the debtors and creditors 
and stocks is due to the increase in prices 
and to the higher volume of trade towards 
the end of the financial year. 


TRADING RESULTS 


In June last year I reported that the Group 
profit (before taxation) for the half-year 
ended March 31, 1957, was £426,948, as 
compared with £789,760 for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, a decrease 
of £362,812. At the same time, I gave the 
reasons for this fall in profits and indicated 
that the Company’s profits during the second 
half-year to September 28, 1957, would be 
adversely affected. I am pleased to be able 
to say that the improvement in the demand 
for the products of our Cold Rolling Depart- 
ment for the second half-year’s trading 
proved to be more favourable than was 
originally anticipated when my cautious fore- 
cast was made. 


During the year under review the output 
of the Hot Mills of our parent Company was 
maintained at a satisfactory level and com- 
pares favourably with the maximum output 
of the preceding year. I have already 
explained that the profit earned by the parent 
Company was adversely affected by a serious 
fall in demand for the products of our Cold 
Rolling Department, and this resulted in the 
output for the year being 25 per cent less 
than that for the year 1955-56. 


The Group profit (before taxation) for the 
yeat ended September 28, 1957, was 
£1,004,093. Although this represents a 
reduction of £341,764 as compared with the 
Previous year, it is actually a little less than 
for the first half of the year (£362,812), which 
Indicates the marked extent of the recovery 


during the second half of the year under 
review. I am also pleased to be able to say 
that the improvement was maintained 
during the three months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and the trend continues to be 
equally satisfactory. Our Order Book is still 
adequate to maintain full capacity in all 
departments. 


RESERVES 


With the allocations this year the total 
reserves, including the reserve for future 
taxation, amount to £3,136,806, which I am 
sure you will agree is a very satisfactory 
position. 

For the last few years I have given you 
an analysis of our trading results and have 
also shown you how each £1 of our income 
was spent. These figures have proved so 
interesting to shareholders that I am repeat- 
ing the information this year. 


ANALYSIS OF GROUP TRADING 
RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 





28TH SEPTEMBER, 1957 
To % a 
nearest total 
£7000 income 
Purchase of raw materials 11,016 77-91 
Wages and salaries ..... 1,049 7-42 
Works and administration 
MN Se oad co'vnws 861 6-09 
Depreciation ........... 156 1-10 
IE ivi coiacleweee 527 3-73 
Debenture interest...... 53 0-38 
Distributed to share- 
holders (net)......... 144 1-02 
Retained in business. ... 333 2-35 
14,139 100-00 














ANALYSIS PER £1 OF INCOME 

s. 

Purchase of raw materials .... 15 

Wages and salaries........... 1 
Works and administration 
ai cas bAcs eeeear 

Depreciation 

WI St erie oo Cates 

Debenture interest............ 

Distributed to shareholders (net) 

Retained in business 
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LIQUID RESOURCES 


An examination of the balance sheet of the 
Group reveals that the investments at market 
value amount to £1,059,687. On the assump- 
tion that profits continue to be earned at the 
present rate, the Company will be in a posi- 
tion to provide out of its own resources any 
capital required for future developments over 
the next two to three years. We are fortu- 


nate to be so placed because the uncertainty © 


LATHAM ON GROUP’S STRONG POSITION 


ef ownership of the Industry is making it 
extremely difficult at the present time to raise 
new capital for development programmes, but, 
happily, we can avoid any difficulties in this 
respect, which makes our position so much 
stronger. 


NATIONALISATION 


The Socialists have now definitely re- 
affirmed their intention to renationalise this 
great basic industry. It is very difficult to 
understand why the Steel Industry, which 
has made such outstanding progress, should 
be made a political ,cock-pit for the second 
time. Surely our record convinces every 
thinking person that it is not only being 
managed efficiently, but that our output is 
imcreasing adequately to meet the require- 
ments of our home consumers, as well as 
simultaneously stepping up our exports. We 
are producing steel at a price which is highly 
competitive, and the labour in our Industry 
is happily and contentedly employed. We 
are told that the largest factor in a disappoint- 
ing year as regards our nationalised Coal 
Industry was absenteeism and that, in spite 
of more mechanisation, production does not 
improve but still tends to fall. We have 
never yet had to say that absenteeism in the 
Steel Industry has had any adverse effect 
upon output since, apart from genuine illness, 
it is completely unknown. It may well be 
that this is largely due to every man having 
a real interest in his job and accepting 
responsibility for preserving the standard of 
efficiency in the Steel Industry which has 
long been acknowledged. 


In a previous Statement I gave a short 
analysis of our Share Register. In Septem- 
ber, 1957, the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion issued an excellent little brochure 
entitled “ Who Owns the Steel Industry ? ” 
I am enclosing a copy for your perusal as 
I am sure you will find it interesting. It will 
at once be seen that the number of share- 
holders owning 500 shares or less in a very 
representative cross-section of our Industry 
is remarkably high, and it is because so many 
of these shareholders are actually employees 
that this sense of responsibility in preserving 
efficiency is so pronounced. I should Have 
thought that renationalisation of the Steel 
Industry would only become desirable 
if the efficiency or the output of the industry 
could thereby be improved. It has been 
shown beyond all measure of doubt, 
however, during the last few years that our 
great Industry is quite capable of serving the 
country well. 


PENSION SCHEME 


For some time we have been considering 
the introduction of a pension scheme for 
Work’s employees. I am pleased to be able 
to say that the Board have now approved the 
idea in principle and that it is proposed to 
bring into operation a non-contributory pen- 
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sion scheme on, or before, June 30, 1958. Full 
details of the scheme will be issued to all 
employees as soon as possible but, briefly, 
it will provide for a pension at sixty-five 
years of age, or alternatively, a capital sum 
payable to the dependants of an employee 
who dies whilst in the service of the Com- 
pany. The cost of the scheme will be 
substantial but I feel that its introduc- 
tion will still further improve the excellent 
relationship at present existing between the 
management and the employees of our group 
of companies. 


W. A. BAKER AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Shareholders will recollect the Press 
announcement made on May 10, 1957, 
which fully explained the position of this 
Company (which was at that date a wholly- 
owned Subsidiary) vis-a-vis the Black-Claw- 
son Company. I have little to add to that 
statement except to say that the financial 
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arrangements have been satisfactorily con- 
cluded and to reiterate that in my opinion the 
sale was in the best interests of the share- 
holders. 


GODINS “THE ROLLERS OF STEEL 
SECTIONS ” LIMITED 


I am pleased to say that the works of this 
Subsidiary are operating to capacity and at 
the present time we have a very satisfactory 
Order Book. We are taking steps to keep our 
plant up to date and I am sure we shall be 
able to meet all competition as a result of 
efficient management and modernisation of 
machinery. 


WHITEHEAD HILL AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


This is our wire drawing section which, in 
common with all other similar plants in the 
country, is operating reasonably well but not 
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to full capacity. The Company is contribut- 
ing a satisfactory profit to the Group trading. 
Our brickworks are also operating satisfac- 
torily. 


As you will see from the Directors’ Report, 
Mr C. H. G. Millis resigned from the Board 
on December 31, 1957. I am very sorry 
indeed that because of his business commit- 
ments elsewhere Mr Millis has found it neces- 
sary to resign from the Board of our Com- 
pany. I am deeply appreciative of his help 
and advice during the short time he has been 


with us. 


The year under review has proved to be 
somewhat difficult in many respects but I 
have previously acknowledged the efficiency, 
adaptability and loyalty of our staff and work- 
people upon whom we know we can always 
rely. I am sure, however, you would wish to 
join me in paying tribute to them for the 
part they have played in the satisfactory 
results and the excellent recovery which I am 
able to present to you in this Report. 


BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


ROME, ITALY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Ordinary reserve 


Staff individual retirement accounts 

Deposit and Current Accounts 

Cheques in circulation 

Bills for collection 

Guarantees, Acceptances and irrevocable 
or confirmed Credits for a/c of customers 

Sundry accounts 

Unearned discount and other unearned 
income 


Depositors of securities 

Accounts guaranteeing special accounts 

Bank’s_ securities guaranteeing Staff 
Retirement Fund and Provident Fund 


31st December, 
1956 


Lire 
1,150,000 000 
7,420,000,000 


8,570,000,000 


15,197,362,397 
666,684,894,873 
22,429,216,407 
43,286,280,764 


104,185,300,545 
66,330,676,826 


3,547,276,616 
932,615,690 


931,163,624,118 


260,675,704,215 
11,652,562 


15,592,132,293 


31st December, 
1957 


Lire 
1,150,000,000 
9,540,000,000 


10,690,000,000 
17,460,909,242 
734,651,506,356 
23,001,879,008 
39,348,140,011 


92,951,583,020 
62,708,685,747 


3,637,209,684 
1,026, 150,946 


985,476,064,014 
306,336,786,085 
9,352,562 


17,889, 170,447 


Cash, Balances with Banks and Money 
at Call 

Investments—Govt. and Govt.-guaranteed 
Securities and Treasury Bills 
Other securities 

Contango, Advances on Securities and 
Loans 

Bills receivable 

Sundry accounts 

Participations in Annexed Sections 

Sundry participations 

Premises, Furniture and Equipment 

Customers’ liability for Guarantees, 
Acceptances and irrevocable or con- 
firmed Credits 


Securities deposited by third parties .... 

Special guaranteed accounts 

Staff Retirement Fund and Provident 
Fund—Securities deposited by the 
Bank as guarantee...... 


31st December, 
1956 
Lire 
172,555,089,354 


96,382,452, 106 
11,510,096,083 
320,758,205,440 
221,284,144,343 
4,005,675,905 
ee 


1 


104,185,300,545 
931,163,624,118 


260,675,704,215 
11,652,562 


15,592, 132,293 


31st December, 
1957 
Lire 
220,314,400,635 


103,617,777,601 
12,180,588,650 


325,069,406,251 
226,472,065,809 
— 

1 

1 
92,951,583,020 


985,476,064,014 
eee 


17,889, 170,447 


1,207,443,113,188 1,309,711,373,108 


1,207,443,113,188 1,309,711,373,108 


PROGRESS OF BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO DURING 1957 
DEPOSITS rose from Lit.666,685 million to Lit.734,652 million (£gs.419,801,100). 
PROFIT rose from Lit.933 million to Lit.1,026 million (£gs.586,300). 
RESERVES rose from Lit.7,420 million to Lit.9,540 million and, after approval of the Balance Sheet, to Lit.11,000 million (£gs.6,285,700). 
STAFF RETIREMENT FUND AND PROVIDENT FUND rose from Lit.15,197 million to Lit.17,461 million (£gs.9,977,700). 
PREMISES, ETC., figure at a value of one Lira after Lit.789 million (£gs.450,900) had been written off during 1957. The real estate gave 
a rent of Lit.730 million (£gs.417,100). An amount of Lit.793 million (£gs.453,100) spent during the last year for the installation, reconstruction 
and organisation of the Bank’s premises and Branch Offices was also written off. 
___ PARTICIPATIONS in the Autonomous Sections and a Participations stand in the Balance Sheet at a value of one Lira after Lit.771 
million (£gs.440,600) had been written off during 1957. Dividends therefrom amounted to 91 million lire (£gs.52,000). 
TAXES paid in 1957 amounted to Lit.3,775. million (£gs.2,157,100). 
RECOVERIES in 1957 in respect of debts totally written off amounted to Lit.368 million (£gs.210,300) 
THE TOTAL OF THE BALANCE SHEET, exclusive of the ‘“‘ Contra Accounts,” rose from Lit.931,164 million to Lit.985,476 million 


(£gs.563,129,100). 
AUTONOMOUS SECTIONS 


BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO operates also in various specific spheres of activity through the intermediary of its following 
Autonomous Sections, the annual accounts of which are shown separately : 


— Section for Mortgage Credit — Section for Credit to Co-operatives 
— Section for Hotel and Tourist Credit 


! : L I — Section for Credit to Medium-sized and Small industries. 
— Section for Motion Picture Credit. 


The importance of these Sections and of their intervention in their respective spheres of activity during 1957 will appear from the following : 

TOTAL RESERVES of the Sections rose from Lit.2,076 million to Lit.2,596 million (£gs.1,483,400) after approval of the Balance Sheets 
as at 3lst December, 1957. 

ADVANCES AND LOANS (including half-yearly payments due) which on 31st December, 1956, amounted to Lit.87,445 million, reached 
a total of Lit.104,556 million (£gs.59,746,300) at the close of 1957. 

PROFIT of the Sections rose from Lit.661 million to Lit.780 million (£gs.445,700). 


; THE TOTAL OF THE BALANCE SHEETS OF THE SECTIONS, exclusive of the ‘‘ Contra Accounts,” rose from Lit.96,546 million to 
Lit.112,184 million (£gs.64,105,100). 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND RESERVES OF BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO AND ITS AUTONOMOUS SECTIONS, 
AFTER THE APPROVAL OF THE BALANCE SHEETS AS PER 3ist DECEMBER, 1957, AMOUNT TO Lit.23,303,714,632 (£gs. 13,316,408). 


ar 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of London & South America Limited will be 
held on April 1st at 40-66, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


The following are extracts from the address 
by the Chairman, Sir George L. F. Bolton, 
K.C.M.G., including a statement on the 
ninety-sixth Annual Report of the Directors 
and Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1957, which will be 
submitted at the meeting: 


The dominant features of the world econo- 
mic situation during the past year have been 
(a) the failure of the United States’ economy 
to resume its expansion ; (b) the fall in com- 
modity prices; (c) the reduction of inter- 
national liquidity following the sterilisation 
of the inflow of gold and foreign exchange 
into Germany and the USA, and (d) in 
general a lessening of the inflationary in- 
fluences which have been prevalent in the 
last 20 years.’ It is against this background 
that my review of events in the countries 
where our Bank is established must be set. 
Disinflationary conditions have unwelcome 
implications for the primary producing 
regions of the globe. 


My predecessor frequently stressed the 
importance of commodity prices and foreign 
capital in the development of Latin America. 
It is through the operation of these two 
factors that the economies of the republics 
are vulnerable to changes in the level of 
activity in the great industrial centres of the 
world. The progress in industrialisation in 
the 20 republics achieved in recent years has 
altered the nature rather than the degree of 
their dependence on the outside world and 
it is the more developed countries such as 
Argentina and Brazil that face the most diffi- 
cult problems of adjustment to a stationary 
or falling foreign exchange income and have 
the greatest need of an uninterrupted flow of 
foreign capital. 


LOWER COMMODITY PRICES 


Commodity prices were, on average, con- 
siderably lower in 1957 than during the 
preceding year, and the effects of the Suez 
crisis in arresting declines begun in 1956 were 
in general short-lived. The largest and most 
sustained falls were recorded in metal prices, 
particularly copper—which in December 1957 
was quoted in the United Kingdom at only 
half the average price for 1955—tin, lead and 
zinc. Other commodities have more recently 
become affected. Brazilian coffee lost during 
1957 the gains recorded in the latter part of 
1956, while the mild varieties exported by 
other Latin American countries showed a 
much sharper fall. Temperate agricultural 
products were generally weaker and wool 
prices, previously fairly well sustained, had 
joined the general decline by the autumn. 
Sugar prices, which had been remarkably 
high in late 1956 and early 1957, fell to near 
the previous level. Of the commodities in 
Which the Latin American countries are 
Primarily interested, cocoa alone experienced 
4 substantial gain over the year. 


At their present lower levels many of these 
commodity prices may still be remunerative 
to the most efficient producers, but the impor- 
lant point for the exporting countries—and 

tin America is not, of course, alone in this 
Tespect—is the extent to which they have 
fallen from the levels to which domestic 
budgets, foreign exchange reserves and invest- 
Ment programmes were geared. To put into 
Perspective the effect of the Latin American 
epublics of the fall in commodity prices in 






COMMODITY PRICES AND WORLD 





1957 it must be seen against the background 
of trends in the past seven or eight years. 
Taken in conjunction with the more persis- 
tent advance in the price of manufactured 
goods over this period, the result has been 
that the terms of trade for Latin America as 
a whole have suffered a deterioration of per- 


haps more than 15 per cent in comparison 
with 1950. 


This generalisation conceals, of course, 
wide differences between the different 
countries of the region ; but it does help to 
explain why the problems of many Latin 
American countries have become more acute 
in this period, why they have become more 
aware of the need for foreign capital and 
why they look with apprehension on any 
developments in the outside world that may 
lead to a further deterioration in their trading 
position. The situation is in marked contrast 
to the first four years after 1945 when the 
terms of trade for Latin America generally 
improved rapidly and this improvement in 
itself made possible a high rate of domestic 
investment and rapid economic growth. 


FACTORS AFFECTING SITUATION 


The fall in commodity prices began at a 
time when production in the more sophisti- 
cated countries was still maintained at a high 
level, but stringent monetary policies and the 
uncertain business outlook tend to encourage 
the running down of stocks and hand-to- 
mouth buying. It would be wrong, however, 
to suggest that the overseas payments diffi- 
culties now being experienced by a number 
of Latin American countries are to be ascribed 
entirely to international factors and the 
policies adopted by some of the major 
industrial countries. Other factors have also 
influenced the situation. On the supply side, 
investments made earlier at times of high 
prices have brought about an increased pro- 
duction of some commodities now in declin- 
ing demand ; and there are other factors that 
are essentially the outcome of the policies 
pursued by the primary-producing countries 
themselves. In some cases, current foreign 
exchange problems must be regarded as 
basically due to the neglect in earlier years 
of the export sections of the economy in 
favour of industrial development, the effects 
of which could be ignored while the terms 
of trade were moving favourably. In some 
cases a heavy burden has been imposed on 
the balance of payments as the result of over- 
importing in the past and the accumulation 
of short and medium-term debts, or by an 
increasing dependence on imported fuels or 
foodstuffs that a more far-sighted policy of 
economic development might have avoided. 
In such circumstances there is little room for 
manoeuvre when export income is reduced, 
and a backlog of commercial and financial 
debts begins to accumulate. 


To point out these factors is not to show 
a lack of understanding of the problems 
created by fluctuations in commodity prices 
for primary producing countries that are 
eager to press forward with their economic 
development. But, while these countries are 
greatly dependent on the outside world and 
are affected by trends in the centres of 
economic power, the extent to which the 
situation is allowed to become critical is to 
a much greater extent a matter of domestic 
policy. Some Latin American countries have 
avoided serious payments difficulties by 
foresight in building up exchange reserves 
or by keeping better control over the internal 
monetary situation. 


ECONOMICS 


There is, of course, one major exception 
to most generalisations about the economic 
situation in Latin America; that is Vene- 
zuela, which again in 1957 increased its out- 
put of petroleum and continued to strengthen 
its foreign exchange reserves to an extent 
that has put it in a position to become, if 
only on a modest scale, an exporter of capital 
to other Latin American Republics. 
Venezuela is a country favoured with large 
resources of a commodity for which there 
has been in recent years a rapidly growing 
demand, but one whose ability to take 
advantage of this has been due to the absence 
of prejudice against foreign capital. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


The future trend of commodity prices and 
their probable effect on the Latin American 
countries’ capacity to import are matters of 
concern. The Latin American republics’ 
Own preoccupation with this subject was seen 
at the Economic Conference of the OAS, held 
in Buenos Aires in 1957, and in the efforts 
made by the coffee-producing countries to 
reach a marketing agreement. The Buenos 
Aires Conference discussed many of the 
problems of Latin American trade and 
investment, including those arising from 
fluctuations in the prices of basic commodi- 
ties. The field in which some positive action 
seemed most likely to result from the Con- 
ference was the development of trading 
relations between the republics themselves. 


These efforts to establish closer economic 
ties and the project for a regional common 
market were given a spur by the conclusion 
of the Treaty establishing the European 
Common Market. 


In principle, the establishment of a large 
economic unit with increased possibilities of 
industrial production does not conflict with 
Latin American interests. The chief danger 
is seen in the association of the overseas 
territories with the Common Market and the 
high common tariffs fixed against imports 
of certain tropical agricultural products from 
outside countries. The result might, it is 
feared, be the diversion of European trade 
and investment away from Latin America to 
Africa. The most decisive factor will be the 
spirit in which the Common Market Treaty 
is implemented. 


INTEGRAL PART OF WESTERN WORLD 


An important consideration for Western 
Europe is that, while the political future of 
much of Africa is fraught with uncertainty, 
Latin America remains, by history, culture 
and conviction, an integral part of the 
Western World. There are, also, other im- 
portant and subtle changes at work which 
may greatly affect Western European trade 
and finance. The deterioration in European 
political influence in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East has left 
Governments, whose friendship and stability 
remain uncertain, in control of a strategic 
trade route. The conflict between Israel and 
her neighbours remains unresolved with little 
prospect of a decrease in political friction. 
In these circumstances traders will probably 
avoid fresh commitments in this area and 
investment in both the Middle and Far East 
may decline. There are all the elements 
therefore of a shift of economic interest to- 
wards Latin America as a whole, and in the 
long run a greater degree of prosperity will 
be felt in these countries, especially those 
who welcome foreign investment. 
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ILFORD LIMITED 
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| RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 
HIGH PROPORTION OF EXPORTS TO HARD CURRENCY COUNTRIES 
DOLLAR SAVING DERIVED FROM HOME PRODUCED FILM BASE 


THE HONOURABLE JAMES P. PHILIPPS ON REMEDIES TO COMBAT INFLATION 


The Annual General Meeting of Ilford 
Limited will be held on March 27th at the 
Ilford Gallery, 106, 107, High Holborn, 


London, WC. 
The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, The Honourable James P. 


Philipps, copies of which have been circu- 
lated for the convenience of shareholders with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1957: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Since the last 
Annual General Meeting, Mr Midgley Illing- 
worth, one of our Joint Managing Directors, 
has retired on pension after very nearly fifty 
years’ service with the Group. Having started 
as a young man with his father’s firm, Thomas 
Illingworth & Company (the whole of whose 
share capital was acquired by Ilford Limited 
in 1919), he had for many years been respon- 
sible for the sales organisation of our whole 
Group of Companies, and had become a well- 
known and much respected figure in the 
Photographic Industry both at home and over- 
seas. We are very much indebted to him 
for his long and faithful service, and wish him 
many years of happiness in his retirement. 
Mr Wilfrid Dimsdale is now sole Managing 
Director. 


TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


I am glad to be able to report that during 
the year under review we again increased our 
turnover to a record figure. While the in- 
crease in home sales was only a modest one, 
exports rose by no less than 17 per cent, and 
would have been even higher had not sales 
of some lines still been limited by our film 
manufacturing capacity. 


I have mentioned before that our exports 
of sensitised materials account for about half 
the total exports of this nature from this 
country. Moreover, a high proportion of ours 
go to dollar and other hard currency countries. 


Our subsidiary company in the United 
States of America, which is only a sales or- 
ganisation, is making progress and will, we 
hope, soon be running on a profit-making 
basis. While our exports to dollar markets 
are helping the British economy, an even 
bigger benefit is being derived from the sub- 
stantial saving in dollar purchases made pos- 
sible by the production of film base in this 
country by our associated company, Bexford 
Limited. As its volume of production is ex- 
panding, even more benefit could be derived 
from this source. For instance, in connection 
with X-ray film a useful saving in dollars 
could be effected if Government Departments 
would recommend the use of film made from 
home-produced film base. The base is a sub- 
stantial item in the cost of the finished film. 
Ilford films of all types are made on base 
produced in the United Kingdom and so are 
without the large dollar element of competing 
products. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


‘ You will see from the Profit and Loss 
Account that while the parent company’s 
Aggregate Trading Profit is £292,878 higher 


than in the previous year, the Consolidated 
Trading Profits of the whole Group are only 
£251,384 higher. 


If you then look lower down on the same 
page of the Accounts you will see that, in 
order to take advantage of the taxation 
benefits available under the legislation 
applicable thereto, an amount of £132,000 
has been provided for the purpose of making 
subvention payments to certain subsidiary 
companies which had made losses. 


From the Balance Sheet of the Parent 
Company you will see that Fixed Assets 
have increased by £616,758 in spite of a 
higher figure for: depreciation. In fact we 
have during the year invested a further 
£800,000 of our liquid resources in new 
buildings and plant. On the greater part 
of this capital expenditure we are able to 
claim either initial allowances, or in the case 
of the building and equipment of our new 
Research Laboratories scientific and invest- 
ment allowances. Thus, while the Aggregate 
Net Profit before taxation is £114,898 higher, 
the provision for taxation is only £5,649 
greater, and the Net Profit after taxation is 
£109,249 higher than for the previous year. 


Last time, however, we had a windfall to 
the tune of £150,000 which arose from ad- 
justments of taxation in respect of earlier 
years. You will remember that out of this 
sum we distributed a special cash bonus of 
23 per cent which cost the Company about 
£72,000 taking the Distribution Profits Tax 
into account. There is no corresponding 
sum available this year. 


In these circumstances, and in view of our 
large investment programme still outstand- 
ing, your Directors have transferred the 
same amounts to reserve as last year, namely, 
£500,000 to General Reserve and £50,000 to 
Contingencies Reserve. They recommend 
that the special bonus of 2} per cent shall 
not be repeated, but that the final dividend 
be increased by 1 per cent to 11 per cent, 
making a total of 16 per cent for the year 
payable on the Issued Ordinary Capital, and 
that the amount carried forward be increased 
by £3,260. 


ONEROUS BURDEN OF PURCHASE TAX 


Costs are still rising, and only our expand- 
ing turnover has enabled us to absorb the 


- increases. 


Now, in order to help the fight against 
inflation politicians are asking manufacturers 
to reduce their prices irrespective of whether, 
after paying their higher wage bills, they will 
be able to earn sufficient surplus after taxa- 
tion (I purposely do not use that much 
misinterpreted word “ profit”) to replace 
their outworn machinery and plant when 
necessary. Would it not kill inflation far 
more quickly, and be much better for the 
country if Government spending were re- 
duced sufficiently to allow purchase tax to 
be abolished, or at least substantially re- 
duced ? Retail prices would then automati- 
cally be reduced to such an extent that there 
could not be any justification for further 
claims for wage increases. 


If, however, it is indeed true that the 


country cannot carry on without the revenue 
derived from the purchase tax, as an alterna- 
tive I would like to remind you that it was 
not long ago that Mr Butler, while Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, spoke of the possi- 
bility of converting the purchase tax into a 
sales or turnover tax. I feel it would be 
an admirable thing if the present Chancellor 
were to follow this suggestion and at the 
same time were to make the tax more broadly 
based on a wider range of goods at a low 
figure. 


The present purchase tax rate of 60 per 
cent is the most onerous tax on photographic 
materials in the world. Moreover, the com- 
plicated way in which the present tax is 
assessed and collected makes it more difficult 
for us to introduce modern methods into 
offices, and is a cause of unnecessary waste 
of labour. This disadvantage must be felt 
generally among industries whose goods are 
subject to this arbitrary impost and over a 
large part of industry it must result in con- 
siderable loss. 


PLANT EXTENSIONS 


I am glad to be able to report that work 
has recently been started on our new site at 
Basildon which I mentioned last year, and 
building will commence this Spring. Mean- 
while we are pressing on with further exten- 
sions to our film-coating plant at Brentwood. 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Edin- 
burgh recently did us the honour of visiting 
our newly completed Research Laboratories 
at Brentwood. We believe these to be among 
the best equipped laboratories of their kind 
in the world. 


During the year your Board took the 
opportunity that occurred of acquiring for 
cash the whole of the Issued Share Capital 
of the Pembroke Carton & Printing Company 
Limited. This is already proving a valuable 
acquisition in the very able hands of its 
Managing Director, Mr C. H. Vince. The 
Pembroke Company has for some years been 
responsible for producing a large part of our 
packaging materials. 


THE OUTLOOK 


He would be a bold man who tried t 
forecast the trends. of world trade during 
1958. Falling prices of primary commodities, 
and the consequent foreign exchange difficul- 
ties in which the producing countries such 3s 
New Zealand are beginning to find them- 
selves, may unfortuhately lead to import 
restrictions which, if persisted in, could pro- 
duce a world-wide slump. Our problem, 
however, up till now has been mainly one of 
production capacity. Whether this will con- 
tinue to be so for the remainder of the current 
year is difficult to predict. Indications aft 
ag it will prove a more difficult year that 

st. 


In conclusion, I feel sure you would wish 
me to thank on your behalf all our staff 
employees, both at home and overseas, 10f 
the part they have played in making the yea 
under review again a record one both # 
volume of production and in sales turnovet. 
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The Ninety-Second Annual General 
Meeting of the Britannic Assurance Com- 
pany will be held on March 28, 1958. The 
following statement by the Chairman, Mr 
Frederick A. Powell, FCA, has been circu- 
lated with the accounts: 


The year 1957 was one of considerable 
disturbance and readjustment in the economic 
affairs of this country. Whilst the report and 
accounts now presented to you show that 
we made progress in all branches, we have 
made certain changes in the bases of our 
actuarial valuation and in the accounts 
which, without explanation, would make 
comparisons with previous years’ figures 
very difficult. 


As a result of the tightening of credit, 





























































: and particularly the raising of the bank rate 
; to 7 per cent in September last, there has 
t been a big change in security values and 
; yields. Dealing first with the fall in values, 
. it will give you some measure of its magni- 
t tude if I quote the Financial Times indices : 
e Govt. Fixed = Industrial 
a securities interest ordinary 
. Dec, 1955..... 90-08 99-35 200-40 
» 1956. 84-74 92:08 178-80 
a Wesceas 79-29 87-62 165-30 
Per cent fall over 
we 6. ccs 11-98 11-81 17-51 
rk Applying these percentages to our invest- 
at ments will give you a good idea of the fall 
id in values which we had to take into account. 
n- I am proud to be able to report to you 
n- now that we have been able to face even 
vd. these heavy falls without embarrassment. 
- You will see from the accounts that we 
ng have written down investments by a total 
me of £1,850,000. As a result, the balance sheet 
ng figures shown against the various classes of 
nd securities cannot all be compared with the 
figures of 1956. For instance, the drop of 
{2,648,000 in British Government securities 
the does not represent any disinvestment. Dur- 
for ing the year we carried out certain changes 
ital in our portfolio of British Government 
any securities by sales of short-dated securities 
ble HF and reinvestment of the proceeds in longer- 
Its dated securities with advantage to our 
The future income. These sales resulted in a 
een net book loss, and although much of this loss 
our @ will eventually be recovered by the redemp- 
ton of the longer-dated securities, our 
mternal reserves and the amount we have 
written off this year are more than sufficient 
to provide for it. In addition, we have 
© @f made transfers from surplus of £1,250,000 
rin§ @ to our Investment Reserve Funds, which 
- now stand at £8,750,000. 
h as You will also notice in the Ordinary and 
.em- Industrial Branch Revenue Accounts, items 
port telating to income tax repayments in respect 
pro- of earlier years. In the past, as we have 
‘lem, indicated by a note in the appendix to the 
re of fm “Counts, we have not taken full credit for 
coti- jm Me income tax recoverable in respect of the 
rrert J “Penses of the current year of account. 
; aft view of the changes we are making this 
than § Yer in the actuarial valuation and of the 
Witng down of investments, we have de- 
ish Cided to take full credit in the accounts of 
a this year for the income tax which we shall 
a recover in respect of our expenses of the 
9 year, 
Ye The higher yields now available have 





tnabled us to invest our new money to 
Heater advantage. When inflation has been 

















COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


CLAIMS PAID IN 1957 OVER £8,500,000 
MR FREDERICK A. POWELL’S STATEMENT 


halted, it must be expected that rates of 
interest will fall, although not, I hope, to 
the level of 1947. In that year, which saw 
the redemption of 3 per cent Local Loans 
stock and its replacement by a 2} per cent 
stock, we made a change in our actuarial 
valuation bases by reducing the net rate of 
interest used from 2} per cent to 2 per cent. 
Under the changed circumstances of today a 
2 per cent valuation basis is unnecessarily 
stringent. 


We have this year reviewed our bases and 
have valued our life contracts in both 
branches at a net rate of 2} per cent instead 
of 2 per cent, but it will be appreciated that 
the margin between 2} per cent and our 
current net interest yield on the whole of 
the funds is larger than the margin which 
existed in 1947, when we adopted the 2 per 
cent rate. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


I am pleased to report that 1957 was a 
year of continued progress in all branches. 
The total income of the company amounted 
to £18,467,000—an increase of £991,000. In 
the life branches, premium income at 
£13,314,000 showed an increase of £543,000, 
and there was a substantial increase in net 
interest of £476,000 to £4,345,000. Claim 
payments, including payments of £6,383,000 
to those who survived the term of endow- 
ment assurances, amounted to no less than 


£8,521,000. Policies in force in the life 
branches assured, with bonuses, 
£229,768,000. The total funds held for 
the security of policyholders rose by 


£4,038,000 to £106,011,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch the premium 
income was £4,345,000—an increase of 
£127,000. Gross interest amounted to 
£1,950,000, which shows a gross yield on 
the funds of £5 6s. 5d. per cent. After 
deduction of income tax, the net interest 
was £1,408,000, which showed a net yield 
of £3 16s. 10d. per cent. 


An outstanding feature of the year was 
the large sum, amounting to £3,936,000, 
paid in death claims, surrenders and maturi- 
ties,-of which no less than £3,117,000 was 
paid to survivors under endowment assur- 
ances. We have had two abnormally heavy 
years for maturing policies, but the figures 
will return to normal this year, and we may 
hope to expand our premium income and 
funds more rapidly. 


The surplus disclosed, which includes 
£1,034,484 released as a result of the re- 
valuation, amounts to £2,292,779. Out of 
this surplus, £1,072,542 has been allocated 
to policyholders. The directors have declared 
a reversionary bonus at the rate of £2 2s. 
per cent on the sum assured under with- 
profit policies, which compares with a bonus 
of £2 per cent declared a year ago. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the premium 
income was £8,969,000—an increase of 
£415,000, the largest in this branch in the 
company’s history. Sums assured under new 
policies amounted to £14,724,000—an in- 
crease of £1,274,000, compared with 1956. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


SPECIAL BONUS ALLOCATION TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The trend towards endowment assurances 
which has prevailed during the last 20 years 
continued, and over 92} per cent of the new 
sums assured and premiums related to this 
class of business. In view of this very pro- 
nounced trend, it is not surprising that 
endowment assurance maturities totalled no 
less than £3,265,000. 


The expense rate at 27.50 per cent, without 
taking into account the transfer out of sur- 
plus to the Staff Pension Fund, was 1.05 per 
cent more than in 1956, the difference being 
partly accounted for by the increase in new 
business and partly by improvements in 
salaries. Gross interest amounted to 
£3,132,000, which shows a gross yield on the 
funds of £5 10s. 1d. per cent. Net interest 
amounted to £2,937,000—an increase of 
£392,000. The net rate rose from £4 14s. 5d. 
per cent to £5 3s. 2d. per cent. 


The surplus disclosed, which includes 
£1,171,473 released as a result of the re- 
valuation, amounted to £5,176,538. This 
increased surplus has enabled the directors 
to take a big step forward in our bonus 
scheme for Britannic policies in this branch. 
After the 1956 valuation, the vested bonus 
additions to sums assured ranged from 8 per 
cent after 8 years’ premiums had been 
paid up to 37 per cent after 37 years’ 
premiums or more. This year we have 
decided to commence. the declaration of 
bonuses of a permanent nature after 
premiums have been paid for only one year. 
As a result of the declaration now made, 
bonuses will range from 1 per cent addition 
to the sum assured after the first year’s 
premiums have been paid, up to a maximum 
of 38 per cent after 38 or more years’ 
premiums have been paid. 


The cost of this great improvement in our 
bonus scheme has been met by a special 
allocation this year amounting to £2,500,000, 
whereas the allocation to Britannic policy- 
holders last year was £1,300,000. Such an 
allocation has been made possible by the 
release of reserves, and it follows that such 
an exceptional allocation cannot be expected 
in future years. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


Mortgages increased during the year by 
£990,000 to £19,889,000. In spite of the 
increase in the bank rate, we have not raised 
the rate of interest on existing mortgages, 
and we have kept our rate of interest to new 
borrowers at 6 per cent. This rate is a high 
one, and any higher rate would be too heavy 
a burden on the type of person we are seek- 
ing to help, namely, the owner-occupier, and 
for this reason we should be reluctant to 
increase it. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 


We had a satisfactory year in this branch ; 
the premium income amounted to £995,000 
—a record increase of £147,000. We are 
most grateful to the British General 
Insurance Company for the efficiency with 
which they manage this branch for us. 


STAFF 


The results of the past year could not have 
been achieved without the wholehearted 
efforts of the staff. They have, as always, 
worked loyally and well, and it is a real 
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pleasure to express out thanks to them. I 
am sure you will all approve the increased 
transfer of £275,000 to the Staff Pension and 
Widows Fund which we are making this 
year. 


ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION | 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR AUSTIN I. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Orient Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, will be held on April 11th in 
London. 


The Chairman, Sir Austin Anderson, said 
in his annual review that the operating profit, 
after providing for depreciation and after 
making a transfer from Reserve for contin- 
gencies, was £141,183. Speaking of what 
he described as the Company’s “ 1956/57 
Suez Disaster” the Chairman pointed out 
how the diversion of the Company’s vessels 
to the Cape route as a result of the closure 
of the Suez Canal had made it impossible to 
bunker at relatively cheap ports like Aden, 
and deprived the Company of its normal 
traffic to and from the Mediterranean and 
Colombo. Furthermore the disturbed world 
conditions and less attractive route had 
undoubtedly made many Australians either 
postpone their voyages to Europe or travel 
by air. 

The cesult was that the earnings on 
voyages on the UK/Australia run, 90 per 
cent of which had sailed via the Cape, 
barely covered their operating expenses and 
therefore had contributed virtually nothing 
towards their share of the fleet’s statutory 
depreciation which should have _ been 
£500,000. In effect, therefore, this service 
which represented 76 per cent of the fleet’s 
activities, had lost this amount. 


Sir Austin gave a renewed warning that 
although the Company’s aim was to secure 
high load factors by keeping fares as low as 
economically practical, the wasteful over- 
tonnaging of the homeward passenger berth 
by casual foreign ships chartered by Govern- 
ments solely for the carriage of outward 
migrants to Australia could in the long run 
result in the regular lines having to charge 
higher fares or even to reduce their passen- 
ger services, 


In contrast to the Suez voyages, the 
Trans-Pacific service had continued to 
develop satisfactorily. The earnings from an 
increased number of voyages were the 
highest since the service was inaugurated in 
1954. This was in spite of the Matson 
Line’s advent into the first class passenger 
trade between North America and Australia 
and it confirmed the view that the potential 
traffic in the Pacific Area was very large 
indeed. So far most North American tourists 
had flowed eastwards to Europe, only 2 per 
cent having gone to Pacific countries, but 
the growing interest in Australia and New 
Zealand encouraged hopes that Pacific 
tourism and round the world traffic would 
grow. 


In order to ensure the most efficient plan- 
ning of the passenger services over the vast 
Pacific area the Orient Company would co- 
operate even more closely with the P & O 
whose ships had recently entered the Pacific. 
To this end a joint service, to be known as 
Orient and Pacific Lines would be set up, 
and besides covering the existing service 
between North America and Australasia 
would in 1959, operate two exploratory 
voyages in each direction between North 
America and the Far East. If these were 

‘ successful it was hoped that traffic on this 
new route would be developed rapidly. 
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EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY 


LIMITED 


NEW BUSINESS 


LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES & STATE PENSIONS 


MR G. GODFREY PHILLIPS’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Equity 
& Law Life Assurance Society Limited will 
be held at 12.15 p.m. on March 26, 1958, at 
29 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Policyholders and Agents are welcome to 
attend but only shareholders are entitled to 
vote. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr G. Godfrey Phillips, CBE, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
1957 : 

The first occurrence which it is my sad 
duty to record is the déath on December 23, 
1957, of Sir Randle Fynes Wilson Holme, a 
Director of our Society from 1929 to 1951. 
Randle Holme gave us of his best during his 
22 years on our Board, and after he retired 
he always joined us for lunch just before 
Christmas each year—kind, witty, wise, we 
shall miss him. 


During the year we were delighted to 
welcome back to the board Sir Arthur fforde, 
who was a Director from 1941 to 1948; we 
know him well and appreciate his worth. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The new business secured by the Society 
during the year under review was good, and 
the figures are set out fully in the report. We 
were well pleased both with the quantity and 
with the quality of the business. We were 
particularly pleased to write a number of 
contracts providing pensions for the self- 
employed ; 355 in the last.three months of 
1956, and 1,670 during 1957. Our total annual 
premiums under this class of business now 
amount to nearly £400,000. Another welcome 
development in new business was a revival 
in the demand for immediate annuities ; this 
revival followed the removal by the Finance 
oon 1956, of long-standing taxation anoma- 
ies. 


New business is an indication in broad 
terms of a Life Office’s success in encouraging 
thrift, and a good measure of the contribution 
which an Office makes to the nation’s savings 
is the increase in its funds ; you will see from 
the figures in the report that our funds in- 
creased during 1957 by about £5 million. I 
have no wish in this statement to range over 
the major problems of national finance, but I 
do wish to emphasise once again the import- 
ance for our national well-being of capital 


‘development financed by savings—the im- 


portance of postpened consumption. It is in 
this sphere that the Life Assurance Offices— 
one of the most important channels of 
personal savings—play a vital role for the 
well-being of our country and in the preserva- 
tion of the stability of the pound sterling. 
The Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes in their first report in a chapter 
headed “How do we want the Value of 
Money to Behave? ” conclude, “ that alike on 
internal and external grounds our objective 
should be to stop inflation, not merely to 
moderate its course.” We would respectfully 
agree with that conclusion. 


STATE PENSIONS 


I wish now to refer to a matter which is 
closely linked with the problems of fiational 


finance and which intimately affects Life 
Assurance Offices. What action will the 
State take in the next few years regarding 
National Insurance Pensions ? If the Labour 
Party were to be in a position to proceed 
— its plans as published last year—would 
it fo so? We sincerely hope that it would 
not proceed with these plans in their present 
form. The scheme would seem to us to 
impose far too big a burden on the finances 
of the country. 


It is right that the State should direct 
its attention to providing pensions to meet 
basic needs ; whether or not such pensions 
should be graded according to earnings ‘is 
not for us to say. 


It would, however, be unsound to shut our 
eyes to the fact that the introduction of a 
State scheme of graded pensions to meet 
basic needs would adversely affect existing 
private schemes. The provision of pensions 
to meet basic needs must involve a large 
element of subsidy. The present National 
Insurance scheme, for instance, is largely 
financed from general taxation. One idea 
which the Labour Party appears to entertain 
is that private schemes can be regarded as 
alternatives to a State scheme providing 
graded pensions. We find it difficult to 
accept this view. How could anyone be 
recommended to choose an_ unsubsidised 
private scheme in preference to a subsidised 
State scheme? Even if an unsubsidised 
scheme were to be introduced by the State, 
how long could it remain unsubsidised, and 
who, with the prospect of the new scheme 
becoming subsidised in the future, would 
prefer a private scheme ? 


THE SOCIETY’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Our desire in this matter is to help—we 
take no narrow view of the Society’s responsi 
bilities. We pride ourselves on the services 
which we give in respect of schemes insured 
with the Society. The structure of all our 
existing schemes would almost certainly have 
to be adjusted in order to fit in with any 
new State scheme. 


We do, however, plead most earnestly that 
any such proposals should be thought about 
with the utmost clarity—in particular that 
just as much emphasis should be placed upon 
the costs as upon the benefits. Above all, 
clear thinking is essential about the problems 
of subsidies—of the old by the young, of one 
generation by another, of the lower paid by 
the higher paid. 


«= One other matter is much in debate 
nowadays—should pensions be  transfet- 
able ? It is not for us to determine this. 
Should transferability be desired, Life 
Assurance Offices can certainly operate 
schemes for maintaining pension rights 00 4 
change of employment. 


I cannot leave this subject without trying 
to say something about the possible effects 
the introduction of a State graded pension 
scheme upon our Society’s business. You 
realise that no one can ever forecast. the 
future. Certainly it is not possible to fort 
cast accurately what might happen as 2 Tes 
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of the introduction of a State scheme when 
no one knows what form such a scheme might 
take. I cannot say more than this. The 
diminution of our pensions business as the 
result of the introduction of some form of 
State scheme would plainly result in checking 
the growth of our funds. I believe, however, 
that they would continue to grow. It would 
be growth in a highly competitive world, but 
I think we should hold our own. 


RESULTS OF YEAR 


I come now to the results for the year 1957. 
The new form of report which we adopted a 
year ago sets out the results very fully and 
there are only one or two items to which I 
would like to direct particular attention. 
First, the rise in the gross rate of interest 
earned on the funds, which is now £6 17s. 4d. 
per cent; secondly, the funds have now 
passed the £50 million mark and the sums 
assured in force the £100 million mark. It 
has been a very satisfactory year ; we again 
earned the high rates of Interim Bonus which 
we are now paying, and we look forward to 
the Triennial Valuation which we are due to 
make as at December 3lst next. 


During the year the price of 2} per cent 
Consols fell from 52 to 46 and the Ordinary 
Share Index of the Financial Times from 
179 to 165. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the margin by which the market value 
of our assets exceeds their Balance Sheet value 
also fell. This margin, however, remains sub- 
stantial—in fact, very substantial. 


THE OMNIUM 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INFORMATION TO THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


MR H. C. DRAYTON’S FURTHER 
VIEWS 


The seventy-first annual general meeting of 
The Omnium Investment Company, Limited, 
was held on February 25th in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the 
presided and, in the 
speech, said: 


About ten days ago I made a reference, 
when presiding at another Company’s meet- 
ing, to the Stock Exchange demanding certain 
undertakings whereby prior information must 
be given to the Stock Exchange of any circu- 
lars before it is given to Shareholders. . This 
Morning the Stock Exchange refuted this 
Slatement, but, unfortunately, they refuted 
what I did not say, which is a very easy 
thing to do. 


Chairman) 
course of his 


The Boards of Directors of Companies 
with which I am connected have already 
agreed with the Stock Exchange that all 

uments which are necessary for dealing— 
that is allotment letters, applications for shares 
and particulars of any new issues shall be 
submitted to them for approval and agreement 
with them before being sent to Stockholders. 
But Clause 9, sub-section B, is in a different 
Category. That clause says that Directors 
Must send to the Stock Exchange proofs, prior 
to despatch, of all circulars the Directors may 


Wish to send to their Stockholders or Deben- 
ture Holders. 


The Stock Exchange in their statement this 
Morning now say that these documents, which 
ve got to be sent to them before the Stock- 
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We are recommending an increase in our 
dividend from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d.; this follows 
my remarks to you two years ago when I 
said that we might depart from our practice 
of leaving the dividend unchanged during the 
triennium and revise the dividend in the 


light of interim results as they became 
available. 

CHARITIES 
You will see from the Notice of 
our Annual General Meeting that we 


are seeking power to make contributions 
to charitable objects. These contributions 
must be modest in amount. It is, however, 
my belief that all public companies should, 
like private persons, play their part in assist- 
ing good causes. 


NEW OFFICE 


There is on the back of this report the 
address of our new High Wycombe office. 
This office is part of our Head Office or- 
ganisation, and we moved in just before the 
end of the year. We have built a modern 
office block on a small estate of some 
25 acres. We believe that it is a very 
pleasant place where much efficient work will 
be done. 


Year by year I record our thanks to the 
staff and year by year it gives me real 
pleasure to do so. Our Society is most faith- 
fully served and its work most efficiently 
done. 


holders receive them, are confidential, but I 
would like to ask—“ confidential to whom ? ” 
They ask that four copies be sent. Are those 
four copies confidential to the Council of the 
Stock Exchange ? Are they confidential to 
a Committee of the Stock Exchange or just 
to the Clerks of the Stock Exchange ? What 
worries me is why they say “prior to 
despatch.” Is the Stock Exchange now claim- 
ing that Directors can only communicate with 
their Stockholders in terms, words and 
methods approved by the Stock Exchange ? 
If that is so, it raises a very big principle. It 
means the Stock Exchange are claiming that 
they have authority over the Directors’ 
communications with their Stockholders, 
and that the Directors have the responsi- 
bility without being able to put such com- 
munications in words and in terms which 
they think are right and proper to their 
Stockholders. 


DIRECTORS’ DUTY TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Why, if the Stock Exchange claim that, do 
they stop at circulars? After all, when the 
Directors send out Balance Sheets they also 
include a Directors’ Report, and very often 
valuable information is given to Stockholders 
in that Directors’ Report. Is the next step 
going to be that the Stock Exchange will 
demand that they should have proofs of the 
Balance Sheet sent to them prior to despatch 
to Stockholders? My view is that the 
Directors’ first duty is to the Stockholders and 
no-one, whoever they are, has any right to 
information, confidential or otherwise, before 
the Stockholder has it. 


I have, on behalf of this Company and 
other Companies, on behalf of the Boards of 
Directors where I am Chairman, offered to 
the Stock Exchange that under Cause 9, sub- 
section B, they should have copies of all circu- 
lars sent to Stockholders by the Directors at 
the same time as the Stockholders receive 
them, and I can see no reason to depart from 
that point of view. 


The report was adopted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MORTGAGE ADVANCES TOTAL 
£29,000,000 


ASSETS AMOUNT TO £162,000,000 


The Seventy-fourth Annual General 
Meeting of the Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society was held on March Ist, in 
London. 


Mr H. L. Score, the president, said: 


In spite of the unfavourable conditions this 
society can look back on a most satisfactory 
year, and one in which further good progress 
has been made. The inflow of money 
reflects the greatest possible credit upon our 
branches and agents. The monthly average 
intake was just over £3 million, and we have 
again succeeded in greatly increasing our 
Share membership. 


Withdrawals were somewhat higher than 
in 1956, but notwithstanding this the 
investors’ balances rose by £18 million. 


One of the features of the year which has 
given most satisfaction to your board, is 
that the society was able to make mortgage 
advances totalling £29 million—a figure 
which was £7 million up on the previous 
year, and very little short of our record lend- 
ing in 1955. 





DEMAND FOR MORTGAGES 


Throughout 1957 we had no difficulty in 
lending the funds we had available ; in fact 
the reverse was the case. 


On the operation of the Rent Act it is 
becoming clear that whilst rent increases of 
controlled properties were necessitated by 
changes in the value of money and the 
increased cost of repairs, the decontrol of a 
large number of flats and houses in the 
London area next October is causing much 
concern. The adoption of a more gradual 
form of decontrol would have mitigated the 
hardship likely to be felt by tenants com- 
pelled to find fresh accommodation because 
they cannot afford the new rent, or alterna- 
tively have received notice to quit. 


INTEREST RATES 


Interest rates have been a constant matter 
of concern. We believe that we have acted 
rightly in not seeking to alter our rates, 
and we believe that we are equally 
right in being determined to resist an increase 
as long as possible. We have given our full 
support to the Building Societies Associa- 
tion’s recommendations to maintain rates at 
their present levels. Our present Share inter- 
est rate of 34 per cent, Tax Paid, provides 
a return of just over 6 per cent to the mem- 
ber liable to tax at the standard rate. That 
is a good rate, demonstrably attractive to a 
great number of savers, and competitive be- 
cause of the advantages of full security and 
ease of withdrawal. On the other hand, 
the 7 per cent Bank rate presumably is a 
crisis rate, and because of that may not be of 
long duration. Joined with other measures 
it has the prime object of building up the 
gold and dollar reserves of the country. When 
that has been achieved, and there is a 
renewal of confidence in sterling, it can be 
assumed that the rate will be lowered. It is 


quite conceivable in these circumstances that 
a Bank rate lower than 7 per cent would 
assist rather than hinder the fight to achieve 
financial stability. 


The motion was duly seconded and 
carried. 
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BIR INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


REDEPLOY MENT OF GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of BTR Industries Limited will be held on 
March 28th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Graham 
Hayman: During the period covered by the 
Accounts trading conditions have been diffi- 
cult throughout, and in addition, there has 
been considerable redeployment in your 
Company’s business following the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of tyres towards 
the end of 1956, the inevitable expense of 
which has fallen largely within this period. 


Although the trading results are disappoint- 
ing the total sales of the Group—despite our 
withdrawal from the tyre market—have been 
substantially maintained. Competitive pres- 
sure has become exceedingly strong in the 
bidding for the available business, particularly 
in the belting field, and this has depressed 
selling prices to levels which have adversely 
affected profit margins. Any easing of the 
Government’s policy of restraint would bring 
about an improvement in these conditions. 


The Group profit for the year, before taxa- 
tion, amounts to £1,295,804, as compared 
with £1,752,812 last year. After providing 
-for taxation of £731,660, there remains a net 
profit for the Group of £564,144, as against 
£853,774 last year. Your Directors have 
allocated £250,000 to General Reserve, bring- 
ing it up to £2 million, and now recommend 
a final dividend on the Ordinary stock of 
10 per cent which, with the interim dividend 
of 5 per cent, repeats a total of 15 per cent 
for the year. 


WIDENING OF ACTIVITIES 


Despite the setback to our profit position, 
the past year has been an important milestone 
in the progress of the Company. There has 
been a major readjustment in the organisation 
of our business, and ‘we have directed our 
activities and our capital resources to a 
widening of our industrial interests. 


Our diverse operations are now being 
allocated to various divisions, which will 
facilitate the direction and control of the 
products coming within these groupings. 


In the case of aero products, the activities 
of this division will be handled by PALMER 
AERO PRODUCTS LIMITED, a well- 
known name in the aircraft field, formerly 
trading as THE PALMER TYRE 
LIMITED. This division is heavily engaged 
at present in supplying products to well- 
established commercial aircraft projects. 


The selling activities of our High Pressure 
Hose Division will be managed by OIL 
FEED ENGINEERING COMPANY 


LIMITED, who have already established - 


themselves in hose unit markets. Footwear, 
on the other hand, will now be handled 
through the Parent Company. 


THE SILVERTOWN COMPANY will 
remain as a selling company with specific 
manufacturing operations ufder its control. 

The statement then dealt in detail with 


the Group’s wide range of products and 
continued : 


Our efforts to expand in the export markets 
have produced encouraging results, and the 
value of the business secured during the year 
showed an increase of 60 per cent. 


I have every confidence that our present 
planning and reorganisation will enable the 
Company to make continued progress in the 
interests of the Stockholders and the indus- 
tries it serves. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL COMPANY 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED ON LOWER 
TURNOVER 


SIR LESLIE ROBERTS’S REVIEW 


The Hundredth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Manchester Ship Canal Company 
was held on February 28th at Manchester. 
Sir Leslie Roberts, CBE, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: 


The net revenue was £1,100,707 compared 
with £1,134,316 in 1956. To this must be 
added £31,765 brought forward from the 
previous year. £587,363 has then to be 
deducted for Loan and Debenture interest, 
£40,000 set aside to the Sinking Fund for 
Redeemable Loan. Capital and £50,000 
appropriated for Taxation. The balance 
available for Dividends and Reserve thus 
amounts to £455,109. From this amount 
£35,000 has once more been appropriated to 
the Reserve for Contingencies ; and out of 
the balance of £420,109 it is proposed that 
the following Dividends, amounting to 
£387,587 should be paid: 

5 per cent on the Preference Shares, 
5 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, and that 
£32,522 should be carried forward to next 
year’s account. 


The net revenue was £34,000 less last year 
than in 1956. In accordance, however, with 
the form of Accounts prescribed by the 
Ministry of Transport, the Company’s net 
revenue figure is arrived at after setting aside 
the necessary provisions for Repairs, Re- 
newals and Depreciation; and I think I 
should make it plain that the amount of the 
provisions so set aside from the year’s 
revenue — while very substantial — were 
£70,000 less than the provisions set aside 
from the year’s revenue for 1956. Broadly 
speaking, the net results of last year’s work- 
ing were about £104,000 less favourable than 
those of 1956, which was a record year. 


The volume of sea-borne traffic handled 
declined by 1,656,000 tons, one of the main 
factors being a reduction of both imports 
and exports of bulk Petroleum and Petroleum 
products. This decline of Petroleum traffic 
was in some measure, a direct consequence 
of the Suez crisis which extended into the 
early months of the year. 


Receipts from Tolls, Ship Dues, Traffic 
Rents and Towage, exceeded those of the 
previous year by £34,000 in spite of the 
reduction of traffic. This was due to the 
increased Rates and Charges which came 
into operation in the course of the year. 
Dock Labour yielded an operational surplus 
of £287,000, nearly £48,000 less than in 
1956—a decline which was chiefly due to a 
decrease in the tonnage discharged and 
loaded. 


A still greater decline was experienced in 
the working of the Company’s Railways, the 
net receipts being £58,000 compared with 
£164,000 in 1956—a reduction of £106,000. 


As regards the future, may I remind you 
of some remarks I made last year to the 
effect that the Ordinary Shareholders take 
the risks and that if the Company should 
run into leaner times I was sure they would 
recognise that their dividend must correspond 
with the year’s results. That. observation 
continues to hold good, particularly at a 
time of some recession in world trade when 
many ships are laid up. But with a revival 
of confidence such as might follow upon an 
easing of international tension, overseas trade 
would start to flow more easily again and the 
position could quickly improve. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RALLI BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


MR JACK VLASTO ON COMMODITY 
PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Rall 
Brothers Limited will be held on March 26th 
in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
President, Mr Jack Vlasto, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended August 31, 1957: 


The trading results, now before you, are 
indeed disappointing. They contrast a con- 
siderable loss on the merchanting side of the 
business, where the year was the worst in 
our experience, with a best-ever showing by 
our subsidiaries. 


Although our merchanting turnover kept 
fairly steady at about £55 million, each of 
our three main commodity departments en- 
countered adversity at some time during the 
year and, despite almost normal results from 
the other articles, total merchanting earnings 
only covered about half the overheads and 
expenses. Our experience in cotton was par- 
ticularly poor, but it must be added that of 
all our articles this was the worst affected by 
the Suez crisis. In grains, for most of the 
year our results were shaping satisfactorily 
and it was only towards the end that the col- 
lapse in freight rates brought losses on for- 
ward bookings which changed the picture, 
In jute, we made a very bad start to the 
season and, although doing well for the 
second half, were unable to get out of the red. 


For this poor showing the Suez crisis was 
largely responsible, either through increased 
charges or unexpected movements in com- 
modity prices. In fact, Suez, in some 
measure, enters into nearly every story. 
Nevertheless, despite this, and the knowledge 
that our experiences were shared by many 
competitors, we recognise that our own tactics 
were also to blame. We were too often on 
the wrong side of the market. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The outstanding contributor to the good 
results from subsidiaries was The Maritime 
Shipping & Trading Company Limited, with 
a record year. They are to be congratulated 
on having taken the utmost advantage of the 
high rates which ruled for tramp freights. 
Their first motor vessel, the 11,000 ton 
Loradore was launched this month. 


In Tanganyika, the profits of Ralli Estates 
were halved by the fall in sisal prices. Theit 
production was 5,550 tons. Dindira Tea 
Estates were expected to make a loss but 
drought raised it to £24,200. Development 
of the garden continues to plan. Production 
was about 200,000 Ib. 


In Uganda, Margach & Margach did very 
well. Owing to its uncertain future, how- 
ever, it was recently decided to sell the 
ginnery and the company will be liquidated 
after the current cotton season. 

In South Africa, Berg River Textiles, with 
production up in all sections, reversed the 
previous year’s loss with an encouragug 
profit and a resumed dividend. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The accounts of Rallis India Limited hav 
not yet been published. 


The same applies to The Crescent Jute 
Mills Company Limited of East Pakistaa. 
We have, however, considered it advisable 1 
write down the book value of our investment 
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in the latter by a further £100,000. It was a 
bad year for all jute mills and labour diffi- 
culties and other problems, on which the 
chairmen of several other Pakistan mill com- 
panies have recently commented so bitterly, 
have been particularly acute in the Khalispur 
area where Crescent is situated. 











THE ACCOUNTS 








You will notice that our capital reserves 
are up by £136,923.- The increase arises 
mainly from the surplus on the sales of pro- 
perty in West Pakistan referred to in the 
directors’ report. We constructed our 
Karachi head office building in 1920. It had 
become too large for our reduced require- 
ments and further staff economies called for 
more compact premises. We also sold our 
Mirpurkhas ginning factory which had 
become difficult to operate profitably and had 
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acquired considerable site value over the 50 
years we have worked it. 


The higher bank liabilities shown in our 
accounts, are mainly due to increased partici- 
pation in the internal handling and financing 
of wheat from lakehead to ocean ports as 
agents of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


We must look for a marked reduction in 
the profits of subsidiaries. The Maritime will 
have a good year by normal standards, thanks 
to a number of voyages at the old high rates, 
but their earnings cannot be other than con- 
siderably reduced. Current tramp rates, of 
course, are appallingly low. Ralli Estates 
will suffer from the further drop in sisal 
prices and, in addition, their production is 
disappointing because of inadequate cutting 
labour. Berg River Textiles are still doing 
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MR OWEN R. GUARD’S REVIEW OF 
ACTIVITIES 







The twenty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Vesper Limited will be held on March 
14th in Portsmouth. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
chairman, Mr Owen R. Guard: 


During the year under review we have 
earned a net profit of £64,181 compared with 
£103,199 for 1955-56 and £46,473 for 
1954-55. 

The figure of net profit would have been 
somewhat higher had it not been for con- 
siderable expenditure on an all-welded proto- 
type trawler built to the special order of the 
Boston Deep Sea Fishing Company. 


We hope to obtain further orders confirm- 
ing our view that it is necessary to widen 
the scope of the Company’s activities, par- 
ticularly bearing in mind that the imple- 
mentation of the Defence White Paper may 
well have important hearing on our future. 


The level of work in our two shipyards 
is at the moment satisfactory and is likely to 
be so over the next year, but we would like 
lo see more work ahead of us. 


As mentioned last year, we have embarked 
upon a fairly exhaustive programme of 
research, more particularly applied to the 
problems of high speed propulsion. We 
believe this work will enable us to take a 
part, admittedly well in the future, in the 
production of the really fast types of craft 
which may be expected when the very high 
Powered propulsion units become available 
as a result of the vast programme of atomic 
and even fusion reaction research now in 
progress. 
































During the current year an Electronics 
section has been formed which is already 
Proving most useful in many directions, more 
especially in connection with our research 
Programme. 


During the last year we have been enabled 
© obtain some most valuable data from a 
series of trials, run at sea, with boats 
IMstrumented to keep a running record of 
accelerations, pressures, etc. Much of this 
formation has been impossible to obtain 
itherto and will be most valuable for future 
‘signs, which we hope may be required by 
the Marine section of the Air Ministry. 


It is our hope that we may be able to 
‘ound off the programme of research by 
‘irying out a series of experiments which 


' give a useful clue to the cause of 
QVitation-erosion. 



























SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


MR F. H. N. WALKER ON 
ENCOURAGING PROGRESS OF 
CURRENT QUINQUENNIUM 


The 144th Stated Annual Meeting of the 
Society was held in the Society’s Head Office, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 4, 1958, Mr 
F. H. N. Walker (Chairman of the Ordinary 
Court of Directors) presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the 
Chairman said: 


Once more we have had a most successful 
year, and our total new life assurance busi- 
ness in 1957 was again higher than ever 
before, although on this occasion only slightly 
so. 


This new business amounted to the record 
total of £26,200,000, including ordinary life 
assurances of £14,400,000, new group insur- 
ances of £34 million and increases in existing 
group insurances of nearly £8} million. The 
total group insurance figure of over £113 
million is the largest ever completed by the 
Society in a single year, and the new group 
pensions business amounted to £13 million 
per annum. This group pensions business 
together with the group life insurance busi- 
ness is equivalent to about £20 million of 
ordinary endowment assurances. 


In addition, we have transacted a large 
amount of the new personal pensions business 
on the lives of self-employed persons for 
whose benefit special provision was made in 
the 1956 Finance Act. We offer two main 
types of contract—an annual premium con- 
tract and what we call a “ variable premium ” 
contract, which is particularly suitable for 
those whose incomes may fluctuate from year 
to year and who are reluctant to commit them- 
selves to a fixed annual premium. During the 
year we issued 360 policies with annual pre- 
miums of £83,000, providing deferred annui- 
ties and widows’ annuities of £171,000, but 
the variable premium contract is proving to 
be much the more popular. In that type of 
policy each premium is applied on the terms 
available at the time to provide a deferred 
annuity, so that the contract is in effect a 
series of deferred annuities by single pre- 
mium. Last year we issued nearly 1,500 
policies of this kind under which the first 
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well, though the year is proving more diffi- 
cult. 


Our merchanting results are now handi- 
capped by declining commodity. prices and 
falling markets always bring other problems 
too. While I trust we shal] do better than 
last year, as indeed we must, I fear that the 
outlook is still far from satisfactory. 


PERSONNEL 


We all miss Mr Philip Valieri from our 
board but I am glad to have him in South 
Africa, on the spot, looking after our affairs 
there which have always been his particular 
responsibility. 

Our thanks are due, as usual, to all our 
staff for their loyal and strenuous endeavours 
to promote the interests of the Company dur- 
ing what has proved a most trying and diffi- 
cult year. 


year’s premiums amounted to £547,000 
which, as single premiums, secured deferred 
annuities of £109,000. 


Perhaps one of the best ways of appre- 
ciating the magnitude of our new business 
figures is to consider the total new premiums 
we received in the year other than the sums 
paid to provide immediate annuities which 
come into a somewhat different category from 
ordinary life assurance. Looking at the matter 
in this way, we completed contracts with a 
record total of new premiums, annual and 
single, of nearly £2 million as compared with 
just over £14 million in 1956. This repre- 
sents an important increase in our new busi- 
ness, and is a highly satisfactory result of 
which our new business staff can feel justly 
proud. 


HIGHER INTEREST INCOME 


Our interest mcome is higher as a result 
of the growth of the funds and the high rates 
at which it was possible to invest our new 
money. The gross rate of interest, before 
deduction of income tax, on the whole of our 
assurance and annuity funds was £6 3s. 3d. 
per cent, an increase of 2s. 6d. per cent over 
the rate for 1956. 


As a result of the operations of the year, 
our funds increased by almost £10 million, 
as compared with under £9 million in the 
previous year, to over £103 million, thus 
exceeding £100 million for the first time. 


_ During the year there was a general decline 
in values, and practically all Stock Exchange 
securities stood at relatively low levels at the 
year end, British Government securities being 
very nearly at their lowest levels for all time. 
Nevertheless, in accordance with our usual 
custom, each category: of investments is 
entered in the Balance Sheet below its value 
at market selling prices, that is, the lowest 
quoted market prices. 


CURRENT QUINQUENNIUM 


The last matter to which I wish to refer 
is of particular importance. From the bonus 
point of view—the point of view of profits 
for the policyholders—this has been one of 
the most remarkable quinquennial periods in 
the Society’s history. We started it with an 
intermediate bonus of 40s. per cent per 
annum compound, the same rate as the vested 
bonus declared for the preceding quinquen- 
nium. In 1956 we were able not only to 
raise the ordinary intermediate bonus to 44s. 
per cent compound—the highest rate of com- 
pound bonus ever paid by the Society in its 
long history—but to introduce a special inter- 
mediate bonus for all with-profit policies in 
force at December 31, 1955. Now we have 
again been able to raise the ordinary inter- 
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mediate bonus—this time to 46s. per cent per 
annum compound. The satisfactory earnings 
of the past four years which have enabled the 
Directors to make these successive improve- | 
ments im the rate of intermediate bonus: 
enable us all to look forward with confidence 
to a satisfactory outcome of the current quin- 
quennium,. the results of which will be an- 
nounced ¢garly im 1959. 


The Directors’ report and the accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 





TRINIDAD SUGAR 
ESTATES 


The thirty-fifth annual ordinary general 

ing of Trinidad Sugar Estates Limited 
was id on March 4th in London, Mr E. 
Cassleton Elliott, CBE, FSAA (the chairman), 
i The following is an extract from 


his circulated address : 


The Crop for the year was again a disap- 
pointing one showing a reduction of 397 tons 
compared with 1956. This was owing to the 
low yield.of canes due to weather conditions 
and Froghopper damage in the previous year 
and in 1957. 


The average price per ton realised for 
sugar including by-products after deducting 
a levy of £2 15s. per ton made under the 
Trinidad Sugar Industries Special Funds 
Ordinance was £48 7s. compared with 
£44 5s. 7d. in 1956. The world price for 
sugar during 1957 was very high being 
approximately £8 per ton over the Negotiated 


Price sugar, but owing to our disappointing | 


production we only had 165 tons to sell at 
this price. The profit per ton in Trinidad was 
£1 18s. 10d. compared with £3 Os. 4d. in 
1956. 


The financial position continues to be satis- 
factory; the surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities and provisions being 
£187,114 compared with £173,500 last year. 


As to prospects for the 1958 Crop the 
Manager only anticipates a Crop of about the 
same tonnage as last year. There have been 
very dry weather conditions during the grow- 
ing season, and as a result the cane yields are 
expected to be light. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
6 per cent approved. 


al 


| 25 years 





APPOINTMENTS 


WESTERN REGION ‘PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 


OARD, IBADAN, NIGERIA. 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 


The Western Region Production Development Board 
has vacancies in its accounting organisation for a Senior 
Accountant. 


Candidates for this post should possess a 
recognised Accountancy qualification and should 
have had at least five years’ experience in a 
professional office since qualifying including work 
on re-organisation, introduction of a new account- 
ing system and budgetary control. It is essential 
that candidates should have sound knowledge of 
costing and cost systems. Commencing salary, 
excluding inducement allowance, will be in the 
range of £1,360 x 60—£1,590. Inducement 
allowance is £300. 


2. The terms of service include partly furnished accom- 
modation at 84 per cent. of the basic salary; free medical 
service, outfit allowance, free passage for wife and also 
free passages once each way per tour for children up to 
three in number not over the age of 13. Employees are 
required to contribute up to 10 per cent. of salary to a 
Provident Fund. Home leave at full pay at the rate of 
five days per month on overseas service. Normal length 
of tour 18-24 months. 


3. Applications in duplicate, together with details of 
age. experience and qualification and the names of three 
personal referees should be sent to: 


The London Representative, 
Western Region Production Development Board, 
178-202. Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1, 


to reach him not tater than March 31, 1958. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship 
in Social Anthropology. Salary scale £700 x £50—£850 
per annum, plus £60 London Allowance; with super- 
annuation benefits and family allowances. In assessing 
the starting salary due consideration will be given to age 
and experience. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than April 16, 1958, by the Secretary, 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Ministry of Education invites applications from 
suitably qualified candidates for the post of lecturers in 
the following departments in the Khartoum Technical 
Institute :— (a) Civil Engineering, (b) Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, (c) Commerce. Qualification for 
(a) and (b) is a degree in Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineering or technical equivalent, e.g. A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.LE.E., A.M.I.C.E., A.R.1.B.A., etc. Teaching experi- 
ence in a similar appointment would be an advantage. 
For (c) a degree in Economics or Commerce or equivalent 
qualification in Accountancy is required. Minimum age 
Successful candidates for (a) and (b) will be 
required to teach their subjects up to Higher National 


| Certificate and will also be required to supervise certain 


Workshop and Laboratory activities. Candidates for (c) 
will be required to teach their subjects Accountancy or 
Economics up to professional standards. 

Appointment will be on Short Term Contract with 
bonus for a period up to five years. Salary scale ranges 
from £S1,075 to £S1,675 per annum for Lecturers and 
£81,075 to £81,975 for Senior Lecturers. Point of entry 
into the scale will be determined by age, qualifications 
and experience. A Cost of Living Allowance which is 
reviewed every two months is payable. An Outfit Allow- 
ance of £850 is payable on appointment 

Please write. preferably on a postcard, for application 
forms and further information to the Sudan Embassy. 
Personnel Section, Cleveland Row, St. James’s. London, 
a aaenaee “ Lecturers 4/1027.” Closing date March 
31. 1958. 


AVAILABLE NOW FROM BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


A Study of the Effects on British Manufacturing Industry 
of a Free Trade Area and the Common Market 
by the Economist Intelligence Unit Limited 
CONTENTS 


Part I 


1 Britain and Europe in 1970 wealth — 
2 Starting Point: the State of > Conclusion 
British and European In- Part I 


dustry 


3 The Impact of Free Trade 
on British Manufacturing 


4 Special Problems: Agricul- 


ture and the Common- 


6 Metals and Manufactures 
7 General Engineering 

8 Electrical Engineering 

9 Motor Vehicles 


10 Aircraft, Shipbuilding and 
Railway Vehicles 

11 Chemicalsand OilRefining 

12 Textiles and Clothing 

13 Miscellaneous Industries 

Statistical Appendix 

Price: 15 shillings net 

16 shillings, postage and 

packing included 


Leaflet and Order form from: 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited 
22 Ryder Street, London, SW1, England 
(Whitehall 1511 Ext. 144) 
or: Warren S. Lockwood Associates 


1701 K Street, North-West, Washington 6, DC, USA 
(National 8-8336) 
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APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


RENCH student, age 22, excellent credentials, graduatg 

in Law, Arts and Political Science, with practical 
teaching experience, holding driving licence, seeks full. 
time post in England from May to December 195, 
salaried, or terms to be arranged.—Apply Box 889 


— 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 





EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
ITALY _- 


Established Italian agents and _ distributors, 
with efficient vending organisation, marketing and 
sales promotion, in view of coming European 
Common Market, would willingly act as exclusive 
agents and distributors for important British 
manufacturers wishing to introduce their products 
on_the Italian market. 

First-class references available. 

Please write to MAGIB S.p.A. Via A. De 
Togni 20, MILAN, Italy. 


ITALY 





NOTICE TO INDUSTRIALISTS, 
FINANCIAL ADVISERS, 
INVESTMENT AND BANKING HOUSES 


IN YOUR COMPANY’S ECONOMY 
AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


why attempt to do your own Research and Development 
when there is a scarcity of good Development Engineers 
on the labour market and when your Development 
Programme is achieved you have a labour surplus which 
is not used efficiently—Why not use the facilities of 
this British Company whose prime function is Project 
Consultancy from “ inception of thought” to guarantee 
of “end product ” incorporating : 


World Market Research 

Project Development and Design 
Work and Methods Study 

Production Planning and Cost Analysis 


_ We also give a conversion service of American and 
Foreign Drawings to British Standard Specification and 
Production Practice and vice versa. 


Our Principal is looking forward to meeting you for a 
general discussion of your problems.—Principals only 
please write.—Box 857. 





Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 


CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


O economists. HILLS’ SPECIAL SERVICES BUREAU, 
Mayfair 4138. Typewriting and Duplicating; speedy. 
economical, CONFIDENTIAL. 
BARGAIN.—For Sale New Co. Regns.—No trading. 
—Opticians/ Printers / Insurance Brokers /Investment/ 
Property Dealing—Development/FINANCE H.P./Stocks/ 
Shares/Hardware/Sheet Metal and 1,001 other trades. 
PRICE £25 COMPLETE. Business Econ. (E./SpC), 156. 


Strand, London, W.C.2. (TEM. 8377/8-2294/5). 
ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 
works and offices. We install and maintain for 

moderate rental. Communication Systems Ltd. TEMple 

Bar 4506. 

EEP IN TOUCH.—The Shooting Times covers all 


aspects of Shooting, Fishing Game Preservation, etc. 
ls. 3d. weekly.—Free copy from Dept. E. 29, Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 

AMERAS FOR COLOUR PICTURES. 

The Kodak Colorsnap £13 15s. inc. case.—City Sale 
& Exchange Ltd., 1. Leadenhall Street, London. ; 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A lecture _ entitled 

“Investment in Culture in Medieval and Renaissance 
Times ” will be delivered by Professor R. S. Lopez (Yale) 


at 5 p.m. on March 17th at the London School of 
Economics and_ Political Science, Houghton ee 
Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOU 


TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
O stars foretell the future? We don’t know. oid 
why not discuss the point over a glass of El Cc 





Sherry? Come to think of it, forget the stars. Just 
enjoy the sherry. It’s heavenly! 
RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 


accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black. 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's discretion. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


GENERAL MANAGER 


for an engineering company in London whose 
turnover has been built up to £1 million within 
6 years. The company sells and installs special 
purpose capital equipment which is, manufactured 
to customers’ individual requirements by an 
associated company. 


MS 


In order to gain experience of all aspects of the 
business, the man appointed will act as personal 
assistant to the Managing Director for 6 months. 
On appointment as General Manager, he will 
deputise for the Managing Director and will have 
prospects of succeeding him within 10 years. The 
work involves some travel abroad. 


Starting salary upwards of £2,000, according to 
experience. with “ Top Hat” pension. 


Candidates must have commercial experience in 
the engineering industry and be either enginecring 
graduates or qualified accountants. Public school 
education is desirable. Preferred age 35 to 40. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
unti] candidates know their identity and have given 
permission after personal discussion. Please send 


brief details in confidence. quoting reference 

$865. to R. A Denerley. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17. Stratton Street. London, of. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 
Cranwood Street City Road. LONDON. E.C.1 
Principal: J. D. Mounfield. M.Sc.Tech.. Ph.D., F.R.1.C. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the post of Lecturer in the College to teach Industrial 
Management subjects and to organise courses in Liberal 
Studies, chiefly for Postgraduate Courses and for a four- 
year Associateship Sandwich Course in General Food 
Technology. Suitable teaching and industrial experience 
desirable. The post is permanent and pensionable and 
there would be opportunities for consultative work. A new 
College. now being built at Weybridge. Surrey. will come 
into use in 1959 and will provide better facilities for exist- 
ing courses. and opportunities for the development of new 
ones. 





Salary scale: £1,250 x £30 to £1,400. 


Application forms. obtainable for the College. should be 
sent to the Principal as soon as possible. 


CCOUNTANCY.—A large industrial organisation in 

London, conducting an intensive survey of office 
methods prior to the installation of a medium sized com- 
puter has a new vacancy for a trainee to assist in this 
development. The successful applicant will receive training 
in programming and the Company's accounting systems. 
Applicants must be over 21 and have a genuine interest 
in the future of electronic mechanised office procedures. 
Some experience in any of the following: accountancy. 
statistics, mathematics. office organisation and methods 
would be particularly welcomed. Commencing salary £750 
fer annum. Future possibilities depend on the applicant's 
ability to develop in this new and expanding branch of 
business methods.—Write full details to Box TE. 139. 
cio 191. Gresham House. E.C.2. 
ro RESEARCH ASSISTANTS required for expand- 

ing Market Research Department in Manchester. 
Applications are invited from men who have already 
taken good degrees in Economics or Statistics or from 
those who expect to do so during this year. 

Those appointed will start at an appropriate point in 
a salary range of #550 to £750 per annum, but. for the 
Tight people. there are definite prospects of promotion to 


higher grades. 

Applications, which should be as fully detailed as 
possible. should be sent to the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Limited. 1. Balloon Street. anchester. 4, and 
* Market Research.” 


endorsed 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited from graduates of any Universit 
for 2 DOUGLAS KNOOP RESEARCH FELLOWSHI 
tenable from October 1. 1958. The Fellow will be 
fequired to undertake research in ECONOMICS in the 
University of Sheffield Applicants who expect to graduate 
in 195° will be considered. The value of the Fellowship 
wil be £675 a year and it will normally be tenable for 
three years Applications (3 copies) indicating the line of 
fesearch proposed and including the names and addresses 
of three referees should reach the Registrar (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained) by April 9. 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Faculty will shortly proceed to appoint to a 
Fellowship for research in the general field of the location 


industry. Salary £700-£1.100 p.a., according to quali- 
fications and experience. The appointment will be for 
one year in the first instance. with the possibility of 
ftnewal annually for two subsequent years. A good 
honours degree and training in economic research are 
‘sential; business experience would be an advantage. 
Applications. with the names of two or three referees. 
should be sent not later than March 31. 1958. to the 
Registrar. The University, Birmingham, 15. 


} 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


READERSHIP IN THE ECONOMICS AND 
ORGANISATION OF TRANSPORT. 


The Electors intend to proceed to an election to the 
above, newly created readership. The stipend is on_ the 
scale £1,700 to £2.150 plus children’s allowances. Applica- 
tions in eight copies and naming three referees but without 
testimonials should reach the Registrar, University Registry, 


| Oxford (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 


| not later than April 24, 1958. 





| 
| 
| 
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HE BAHRAIN PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Limited 
have a vacancy for a 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT 


Applicants for this progressive post should be 
undcr 30 years of age, with about 5 years’ experi- 
ence in Personnel Management. In particular 
they should be ‘informed and practised in Job 
Analysis and Job Evaluation techniques or should 
have a strong mathematical and statistical bias. 


An_ Arts or Science degree and recognised 
qualification in Personnel Management. Social 
- Sciences, or a related subject would be an 
advantage. 

The salary offered would depend on 


experience and qualifications but the minimum 
will not be less than £1,100 per annunt.  Air- 
conditioned accommodation. an adequate living 
allowance. medical attention and kit allowance 
are provided with paid local and home leaves 
a participation in Pension and Provident Fund 
plans. 

Applications in writing giving full particulars 


and quoting “ PER” to CALTEX SERVICES 
Limited, Caltex House, Knightsbridge Green, 
London, S.W.1 


URCHASING and Stores Controller, West Midlands 
Division of National Coal Board, with Headquarters 
at Dudley. Worcs. 

Candidates must be able to negotiate engineering con- 
tracts, supervise the purchase of materials. plant and 
equipment and direct the stores activities of the Division. 

A wide experience in purchasing, stores management 
and office organisation is essential. An engineering or 
accountancy background would be an advantage. 

Salary not less than £2.250. 

Applications, quoting EC on forms from Divisional 
Chief Staff Officer, National Coal Board, Himiey Hall, 
Dudley. Worcs.. by March 22, 1958. 

ONDON TRANSPORT require ACTUARIAL 

STUDENT for permanent employment concerned 
with staff statistics, pension schemes and other actuarial 
matters. Applicants must have passed the equivalent of 
at least one part and preferably two parts of the examina- 
tions of the Institute or Faculty of Actuaries. The 
successful candidate will have facilities (including refund 
of fees and expenses) to complete his actual studies. 

Commencing salary £710 per annum; additional pay- 
ment for certain extra qualifications; free travel; con- 
tributory superannuation scheme. 

Apply within 7 days to Staff and Welfare Officer 
oF 675). London Transport Executive, 55, Broadway, 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Applications are 
ments :— 


LECTURER IN SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS. 
Qualifications: A.C.1.S., preferably with teaching experi- 
ence. 


invited for the following appoint- 


LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY. 
Qualifications : Candidates should be Chartered, Incor- 
porated or Certified and Corporate Accountants ; teach- 
ing experience desirable. 


LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 

Qualifications : Good Honours degree in Economics with 
Money and Banking or Accounting as special subject. 

SALARY SCALE: (Pensionable) £804-£1,690 including 
inducement addition for overseas candidates. Entry point 
according to experience. Appointment on contract at 
10 per cent. higher basic salary plus gratuity £100-£150 
can be made if desired. 

Partly furnished houses at moderate rent; seven days 
leave, normally taken annually, for each month of resident 
service. Free first-class passages. Children’s U.K. main- 
tenance grant up to £150 annually and passages assistance. 
Free medical attention. Outfit allowance. 

Applications (6 copies). giving age. qualifications, experi- 
ence and the names of three referees. should be sent to 
The Council for Overseas Colleges. 12. Lincoln’s Inn 
tields, London, W.C 2. CLOSING DATE March 27, 1958. 


- AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


Applications are invited for appointment as LECTURER 
IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Salary scale: £A1.420-90-2,050; with superannuation on 


the F.S.S.U. basis. 

Copies of the general conditions of appointment of 
sub-professorial staff in the University of Adelaide and 
of a statement for the information of potential candidates 
may be had on application to the Secretary. Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 36, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C 1. or to the Registrar. Any further 
information desired will be supplied on request. Candi- 
dates in the United Kingdom are invited to consult Pro- 
fessor P. H. Karmel. who is at present at the Queen's 
University, Belfast. 

Applications, in duplicate and giving the information 
listed in the general conditions of appointment, should 
reach the Registrar. University of Adelaide, Adelaide. 
South Australia. not later than April 18, 1958. 





899 
EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
. DEPARTMENT 


Candidates should possess or oktain this summer_a good 
Honours degree preferably in Economics with Statistics 
as a main subject. The latter is \not essential provided 
that Statistics has been included in Nhe degree course and 
the candidate has a good knowledge of.statistical methods 
and the handling of statistical data. Exgerience desirable 
of work in a government or commecial _ statistical 
organisation or post graduate research in econe@emig analyses 
or statistical surveys. Age limit 40. Appomiment may 
be pensionable or on contract terms, inclusive Salary scale 
£939-£1,863, point of entry determined by e) 
Gratuity of 134 per cent. of salary if appointme 
contract. Income tax at local rates. Free passa 
first appointment and on leave for officer and fa 
Liberal home leave on full salary. Government quartd® 
when available, at moderate rental.—Application form! 
and further particulars from Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street. 
London, S.W.1; reference BCD 59/88/02. 

WO GRADUATES IN ECONOMICS required for 

research work in Department of Economics. Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat. One should have obtained a 
“ first or good “ second *” Honours degree and specialised 
in some branch of economic theory or in statistics ; the 
other need not have very high academic qualifications, 
but should have common sense and be able to write 
clearly and concisely. Starting salaries respectively £600- 
£700 and £550-£650 (according to qualifications) with 
superannuation benefits.—Apply in writing, giving full 
details of qualifications and experience, to the Secretary, 


International Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20, 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1t. marking cover “ E.C. 
Confidential.” 


EDIA STATISTICIAN (Graduate Male) required by 
Mayfair Advertising Agency. The position involves 
the analysis and application of statistical data relating to 
all advertising media. A degree, including the study of 
Statistics, is essential.—Apply in writing giving full details 
of education and experience (if any), to the Media Direc- 
tor, Everetts Advertising Ltd., 10, Hertford Street, W.1. 
OUNG Marketing research assistant required by re- 
search firm specialising in the pharmaceutical industry. 
Some statistical knowledge required. Knowledge of the 
pharmaceutical industry an advantage. Salary commen- 
surate with knowledge and experience.—Please write, with 
full details, to Box 889. 
DUCATION OFFICER required for provincial area 
of political party organisation. Applicants should be 
University graduates preferably between 25 and 45. Com- 
mencing salary according to experience and qualifications 
not less than £750.—Write to Conservative Political 
Centre, Abbey House, 2-8, Victoria Street. London, S.W.1. 
PPEALS ORGANISER required for disabled persons’ 
organisation. Must have wide and varied experience 
not necessarily of appeals work. Duties demand initiative, 
original ideas and organising ability. London office. 
Salary in the region of £1,500.—Apply fully in writing to 
Box Z.937, c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
OMAN, 22-35, shorthand/typing, good educational 
qualifications but with ambition beyond secretarial 
work required as assistant to research executives.—Write 
Stating qualifications and salary: The Motivational & 
Social Research Centre Ltd., 36, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
PPORTUNITY to make a carcer with progressive 
publishers offered to journalist with experience of 
trade or specialised journal editorial work and an ability 
to write uncommonly well.—Box 890. 


~ THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Applications are invited for appointment in _ October 
1958 to an Assistant Lectureship in Modern Economic 
History. Salary scale £700 x £50—£850 per annum, plus 
£60 London Allowance; with superannuation benefits and 
family allowances. In assessing the starting salary due 
consideration will be given to age and experience. Candi- 
dates should preferably have special knowledge of the 
economic history of the nineteenth century. 

Applications, with the names of three referees. should 
be received not later than April 23, 1958. by the Secre- 
tary, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street. London, W.C.2, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. 


THE INSTITUTE OF COST AND 
WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 


FELLOWSHIP IN MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY. 

The FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION is open to Asso- 
ciates of the Institute and to certain other qualified 
accountants who fulfil the required conditions, particulars 
of which can be obtained on application. 

The examination will take place at the usual home 
centres on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th June, 1958. Entry 
forms (obtainable on application) must be lodged with 
the undersigned by not later than April 10, 1958. 

STANLEY J. D. BERGER, 
Director. 

63. Portland Place. London, W.1}. : 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary. DAVIES'S. 
2. Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Export, Com- 
mercial. Genera) Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail 


Subscrint; Air Freight |! Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
udscriptions to many countries can be sent australia....... £10 6s. a Hongkong......  — £8 Ss. || Nigeria........ £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada ........ satin $25 OU c0< << oo £7 10s. Pakistan. ....... £9 Os. — 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia. ..... . £9 Os. —_ Philippines ..... £10 6s. _ 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- Ser wssns sas a > _ arsenes S = - ——- = = O ie. 
variabl i j Des wanes aes b ~— ~~ pee saues _— yo “ee le 
by about 24/48 hours. ———- Cat Africa .....g. HH & £7 10s. DR vetccences Sa Oe — S. America ..... £9 Os. <a 
Sirvice ts oh és h a Egypt....... ... €7 15s. | £6 10s. Jordan......... £7 15s. oie Sudan.......... £7 15s. £6 15s. 
vice is shown this is because the alter- Europe ........ £6 Os. = Lebanon ....... £7 15s. oni UEMissacscas. | $25 
Native is either not available cr not Ghana......... £9 Os. £6 10s. Malaya..... Pe 4 —_ or £9 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. — New Zealand... £10 6s. — | West Indies.... £9 Os. — 
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SPACEMASTER “J”, 


Where electric powered 
fork trucks are called 
for, the Coventry Climax 
Spacemaster ‘J’ is the 
best choice. This is 

the British version 

of the renowned 

Lewis Shepard (USA) 
design, with a quarter 
century of ‘electric’ 
experience behind it. 

It lifts loads up to 
2000Ib. to 11 feet safely, 
smoothly, quickly. 


norte 


First choice for the 
tough 2000Ib. jobs 

is the widely proved 
Coventry Climax TMD 
—probably the most 
successful and popular 
small fork truck 

in existence. 

The ultimate in 
low-cost diesel 
reliability. 


CRimmanr 
fork lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT E.) COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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